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IHTRODDCTION. 



The growing taste for works of this kiud — works intended 
to promote temperance and virtue, to lift up the lowly, to 
expose to open day the hidden effects produced by Rum, to 
ffve narratives of misejy suffei'ed by the poor in this city — 
has induced the Publishers to offer liberal inducements to 
the author to use his powerful pen, and words of fire, to 
depict his "Life Scenes," and embody them in a volume, 
which, w© are satisfied, will prove one of the most acceptable 
to the moral portion of the community, ever published. It 
is a work of high tone, that must do good. The peculiar 
style of the author is as original as the tales of truth which 
he narrates. It is unlike that of any other author, and 
every page is full of fresh interest and thrilling nai'rative. 

As a temperance tale, it has no equal. As such, we hope 
it may prove but the coninien cement of a series. As an 
expose of life among the poor in^this city, it will bo read 
with deep and abiding interest, in all parts of this country. 
It is a work for the fireside of every family ; a book that 
commends itself to the heart, 

Ko one who has read the " Hot Cobk SroaiBa," as they 
appeared in the Tribune, but will rejoice to have the oppor- 
tunity to possess them, and many more like them, all com- 
plete and connected, in one liandsome volume, such as we 
now offei'. 

To a moral and religious public ; to all who would promote 
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temperance ; to all wlio would ratter see virtue than vic« 
abound ; to ail who have a heart to feel for other's woes ; 
to all who would have their hearts touched with sympathy 
for the afflictions of their fellow creatures, "Life Scenes," 
as depicted in tliis volume, are respectfully commended, by 

THE PUBLISHERS. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



"Oh, pshaw," saya pretty Miss Impulsive, "I iate pre- 
faces." So do I. l^fobody reads ihmn ;.tiiat is, Bobody but 
a few old fellows with spectacles. I would not write one, 
only tliat some folks ttiink a book looks not well without 
Well, then, I tavo written a great deal in my life — travsls, 
tales, songa, temperance stories, some politics, a good deal 
upon agriculture, much truth, and some fiction, always in the 
newspapers, never before in a book. I know that many, very 
many, have read what I have wi'ittea with pleasure, or else 
" tills world is awfiiHy given to lying," for they have said so. 
Will they read my book? That we shall see. If they do, 
they must not criticise too olosely. Remember that some of 
the most thrilling sketches were written amid the daily scenes 
and avocations of a city editor's office, for the paper in 
which they first appeared, without any thought or design on 
the part of the author of making a book ; — that was the 
thought of the publishers. They read the first sketches, and 
judged, we hope rightly, if enlarged and embodied in a neat 
volume, it would be appreciated as one of the best efforts, in 
this hook-making age, to do good. 

If they have judged rightly, — if it does have that effect, — 
if the public do appreciate the volume as they often have my 
fugitive eftusions, — then shall I be rewarded, and they may 
rest assured, whenever they buy a volume, that a portion of 
eke purchase rnoney will go to ameliorate the condition of 
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the poor, sucli as j'ou will become aoijuainted with, if you 
follow ma in ray walks thi'ougli the oity, as depilated in this 
volume, which I offer moat hopingly to all who do t-ot 
tnow, and most trustingly to all who do know him, who has 
su oflen signed himself 

Your old friend, 

Solon Eoeinson. 

New Toaif, Nusember, 1853. 
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HOT CORN. 

LIFE SCEHES IH HEW YORK IIUJSTBATED. 



It is a queer title for a boot ; wliat can. it mean !" is the 
exclamation of those who open it for tlie first time. 

Visit this city— -wait with me ft'om nine o'clock till mid- 
night, through the streets of ITew York, in the montJi of 
August, then read the first interview of the author with little 
Katy, the Hot Com ^rl, and the story of her life, and you 
will not ask, "What does it mean?" But you may ask, 
what does it mean that I see so many squalid-looking women, 
BO many tender children, so many boys, who with well directed 
lahor might work their way to fortune ; or crippled men, 
sitting upon tie stone steps along the street crying, "Hot 
corn ! Ijere's your nice hot com-— smoking hot, smoking 
hot, just froifi the pot!" Your heart, if it has not grown 
callous, will ho pained as mine has been at the sights of 
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14 KOT OOEN. 

misery you will meet with, and you will then exclaim, " Wliat 
does it'iaean that I see these things in the very heaxt of tliia 
great commercial city, where wealth, luxury, extravagance, 
all abound in suet profusion ? Surely the condition of the 
people, the ways and wants of the poor, cannot be known, or 
they would be improved. Why does not somehody write a 
book illustrating these "Life Scenes in New York," whoso 
every page shall be a cry, startling; as this of ' Hot corn, hot 
com !' now pealing in the midnight air ?" 

So thought I ; and so straightway set about the work, with 
ample material at hand, and more accumulating at every 
step. In writing a book, tlie first thought of the author is, 
what shall be my title ? "What better could I have than 
Hot Corn, since that was the inciting cry that waked my 
pen to action, to paint these life scenes in vivid pictures, for 
the world to look at and improve! 

' If, in my daily walks and midnight rambles, I have seen 
revolting sights, the details of which are harrowing to your 
sou! as you read, so much the more need that they be opened 
to your view. Wounds must he seen to he healed. Old sores 
are often pronoimced incurable, simply because they are old. 

First, strip off their dirty covering, then probe and wash, 
and then apply the healing balsam. If not already gan- 
grened from long neglect, you may save the patient's life, and 
sit all events, ease Hs suffering, and smooth his road to the 
grave. 

Be mine the task to strip and expose, and youra to wash 
and heal. 
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Of just sucli life scenes as I depict, there are enough ti'an- 
spiring every night to fill a yolume. 

Come, walk with mc, of an August evening, from the Bat- 
tery to Union Square, aud you shall see all the characters of a 



"Tis concert night at Castle Garden. Stand here a short 
half hour, and loot at the gay and smiling throng. There is 
material for many a l^le. 

Three thousand I'ohes of fine cloth, silfes, gauze, and lace, 
pass the Batteiy gates in one niglit, fluttering to the open sea 
breeze, ■without one thougLt from those who wear them for 
the poor little girl that sits shivering by the path, crying hot 
corn, or vainly striving to beg one penny from the overflowing 
puwes that freely gire dollaia for amiisemenf, and less than 
nothing to misery, or for its annihilation. Little do they 
think that this child has a mother at home, who once counted 
one in just such a thoughtless throng. 

Here might a chapter bo wiitten, but let us on ; we shall 
find plenty of subjects. K we stop to write tlie history of 
that httle ^rl and her mother, we shall fill our book before 
we start. 

The Philadelphia boat ha"! just landed her passengers at 
Pier No. I., ITorth Eiver, and the ciowd are coming up Bat- 
tery Plaoe. Here is a pictuie of American character- 
Every one is pxishing forwaid as though there was but one bed 
lefl; in the city, and to obtain that he intended to outstride 
and overreach all his fellow d'avellera. Take care, little hot corn 
^1, or you will be run over, and your store traiopled under- 
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foot. Bitter tears fijr joiir loss will run down your ioilow 
clweks, but tLey will gfun you no sympatliy. The only 
answer that you will get, will be, " Why didn't you get out of 
the way, you little dirty brat — good eaough for you." Yes, 
good enough for you, that you have lost your entire stock of 
mercliaadize ; what business had you in tha way of com- 
merce, or path of pleasure ! 

" But, air," says benevolence in a drab bonnet, '■ you have 
hurt the child." 

"What if I have! she has no business in the way. She 
is nothing but a hot com girl ; they are no hettar than beggars 
and often are little thieves. Why don't she stay at home !" 
Sure enough. Simply because necessity or cruelty drives her 
into. the street. Now your cruelty will drive her home to he 
beaten by a drunken father, for your act of wanton careless- 
ness. 

Stand aside, my little aufferer, ov you will be run over again. 
Here comes a little dark skinned, black-eyed, hiack-haired 
man, with life and death in his very step. 

What magic power impels him forward. He is a Jew — a 
dealer in second-hand clothes. Surely Lis business cannot be 
so important that be need to upset little children, or step on 
ite gouty toes of slow-going old gentlemen, in his hurry to 
get fonvard. 

It is Friday night, his Sabbath has already commenced, ho 
can do no business — make no monish — to-night. He is not 
in a hurry to reach the synagogue, that is closed, what then ? 
He has a dirislian partner, and he wants to arrange a little 
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speculation for to-morrow. Ha has just received information 
of a shipment of yellow fever patients' clothing, whith will 
arrive to-morrow or Smiday, and he wants his Chmtiaa pait- 
ner to loot out on Saturday ; on Sunday, the Jew will watch 
the chance to buy the infected rags, which botii will soli on 
Monday at a hundred per cent profit. 

" What, at the risk of human life J Oh, I can beheve that 
i J w b t rteinly Gh t Id d t 

Th I th Chr f ad Th J viU y th 

ly th ] t H g 1 CI t 

J w th !1 1 f y t t 11 b I 1 I tU b g 

glwlU thithito tfh Bj 

"w ik Ti 1 V n 11 1 h i t 

bet th nil t lill f t 1 b m b 

1 g th t p I d TO II Mght f 1 b t 

th m 1 1 ly 1 11 II tl 1 1 w It 

d fasi y I > 1 I 1 mp hj,ht i pail 

t h m ds flash Id pthht toip hh 

hlth th gylwUrmh h ppy 1 km 

facw thhpwl I htt 1 

th 1 ram ra d k f by g 1 ht 

th ght "SV II tl t h f -tm ar m d d 

1 t by th tur f d, til 1 d b It is 
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1 g f d II ght, t k t p ly p d d y by 

g ard g tr a es tl t th oi ne ■« would not waxh all iho 
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18 HOT CORN. 

live long night for all the ■watchman is worth. But hs must 
watch 3E<1 work; he has a eict wife at home, and four little 
girls are growing up to womanhood and city life. God 
knows for what ! 

A few express wagons, and more of these evej'-going ever- 
coming omnibuses, are coraiag out of Wall street to join 
the great Broadway throng. And s, pale-faced little girl 
aits upon the Et«p3 of the Bank of the Republic, adding to 
that constant cry, " Hot corn ! Hot corn !" Kow here comes 
the Cerberus of this money palace. What possible harm to 
his tieasures can this little poverty clad gul ind her sickly 
boking little beggar boy liother do s fcting heie upon the 
col 1 giey stone steps with an appealing look to evoiy passer- 
by to give a penny oi buy an ear of cora Does he think 
they are mpi'elv using their tiode to plot m s chief and 
Bchomos to rob his vaults of tb.» r stoiC'? of g l\l One 
wo il 1 juilge SI It the way he grjwK it them 

" Clear out, you dirty brats— away with you, lousy beggars ■ 
— home to ypur kennel, young thieves. Don't come on these 
steps agam, or I will throw your com in the gutter." 

Ar e these the words to work refoi'm ? They are such as 
fall every day and night upon the ear of jnst such specimens 
of the young sprouts of humanity, that vegetate and grow a 
brief summer in the city, dying in some of the chill winters 
of ns gleet, that come over their tender years, blighting, freez- 
i i^, killing. How little of the gold, Cerberus guards, would 
serve to warm these two young children into useful life. How 
little those who guard or use it, care for those they drive 
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unfeelingly away from their door steps — for what? 11167 
hare made it a place of convenience for tiieir niglitly trade. 
Tired of Walking, carrying a heavy pail between them — heavy 
to them — ^it would he light, and were it all gold, compared 
with that within — they have sat themselves down, and just 
uttered one brief cry of "Hot corn, here's your nice hot 
corn 1" when tliey are roughly ordei-ed to "clear out, you dirty 
brata." Yea, they are dhty, poor, and miserable, children of 
a drunken :fether— who made them so 3 No matter. They 
are so, and little has that gold done to make them otherwise. 
" Clear out — get ofi' these steps, or I will kick you off." 
They did so, and went over to the other side of Broadway, 
and clung to that strong iron fence, and looked up three hun- 
dred feet along that spire which points to heaven from Trinity 
church. Did they think of the half million of dollars there 
piled up, to tell the wodd of the wealth of New Yoik cJtyJ 
No, they thought of the poor, wrutchod room, to them thur 
only home, a httle «ay down Rector stieet, scaRely a 
stone's throw fiom this great pile, in i huuse, owned and 
rented to its pooi occupiats by that great Und monopoly, the 
Eectory of this great church. 

"Bill," says the girl, "do yon see that gal? how fine she ia 
fittivafed up. Don't she look like a lady 3 I know who she 
is, Bill. Do you think when I gets a little bigger, the old 
woman is going to keep me in the street all day and half the 
night, peddling peanuts and selling hot corn ? No, sir-ee, 
I wilj dresa as fine as she does, and go to balls and theatres, 
and have good suppers and wine, at TayVr's, and lay a-bed 
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nast day just as long as I pkase. "Wlij nut ''. I am as good- 
looting, if I was dreeatid up, as she is." 

"Wty, Sal liow will you do tiiat! You ha'ii't got no 
good clothes and niothei ha'ii't got none, and if she had, 
she wouldn t give u to o ' 

"I don't care I tao v haw to get them. I know the 
■woman, that owns e eiy c; that street gal has got on her 
back." 

" "Them ain't rags, them's silk, and just as good dress as 
them opera gals had on, that went strin^ng along down 
Broadway 3 while ago, I don't seo how you can got sich, 
'less you prig 'em. I'd do that if I had a chance, blessed 
quick. How'd she get 'em, Sal ?" 

" I knows, and that's 'nuff," 

"Why should she not know ? She had been to Botool long 
enough to leain, and would be a very inapt scholar if she Lad 
not learned some of- the ways of tJie street, in thirteen years. 
In thirteen years more she will be a fit subject tc excite the 
care of the Moral Eeform Society, or become the inmate of a 
MiU'y Magdalene asylma ; perchance, of Randall's Island. 

There is a history about these two children and their 
parents, which you may read by and by. We cannot stop, 
now. Let us walk on. Iron shiittera — bolted, barred, and 
stroig locked doors, what piles of treasure lie just within. 

At Maiden lane on the right, and Courtlandt street on the 
left, more omnibuses como up, crowding their way into an 
already overfull "Broadway." 

Oh ! what a scream. If is a woman's scream. A cry of 
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aiiguisli — of lioiTor, that cliills the blood. It t:oin.es from tha 
apple woman at tlio corner, and yet she is not hurt. Ho one 
is near lier, tEe crowd is mailing to the centre of the street. 
What for 1 An omnibus has run over a drunken man. This 
is always enough to excite the sympatliy of woman, and maka 
her cry out as with pain. It is pain, the worst of pain ; it 
comes from a blow upon the heart; worse than that, in this 
case, for the man is her husband. He hsis jiist left her, 
where he has been tormenting her for an hour, be^ng, coax- 
ing, pleading, promising, that if slie would give him one 
shilling, he would go directly home and go to bed, sis soon as 
he got something to eat. "Sometliing to drink." H'o. 
Upon his word, he would not touch another drop tlie blessed 
night. She well knew the value of such promises. She well 
knew that the comer grocery, where he would atop to buy the 
loaf of bread, which ha prom.ised to share with the two chil- 
dren, kept a row of glistening glasses and decanters upon the 
same shelf with the loaves. "Tlie staff of life," and life's, 
destroyer, side by side. 'She knew his api^tite-T-she knew 
the temptation to which he would be subjected, she knew he 
could not resist, she knew the vampire who dealt in life and 
death, woiild suck up tliat shilling, if with it came the 
heart's blood of him, her, and their two children. She 
knew her husband, he conid not resist the teuipfatiou. 
Once sober and he conld keep so, if the means of intoxication 
were kept out of his sight. Once drunk and he would keep 
so, as long as he could obtain a shilling to pay for the poison. 
His Inst resource was to beg from his wife's scanty profits, by 
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wliieli sb.e mainly supported the family, who often, went sup- 
pei-Ieas to hed, for tho rent must bo paid. Landlords are 
inexorable. Hers, was wortli so many millions that the 
income was a source of gi'eat care, how it should be disposed 
of. Her rent was coming due, and every shilling looted to 
her of tenfold value to-night Her children are in the street, 
filling the night air witb an appealing cry, " Hot com, hot 
corn, who'll buy my nice hot corn?" her husband was begging 
for one more shilling to waste — worse than waste— to close an 
ill-spent day. Oh, what a contrast between this and their 
wedding day I 

She resisted his importunity until he found 'twas no avail, 
and then he swore lie would upset her little store in the gut- 
ter, if she did not give him the money. What could she do 3 
She would not call an ofBcer to take him away. Ko, she 
could not do that, he was her husband. She could not 
resist him, could not have an altercation in the street, tliat 
, would draw an idle crowd around her, spoil her ti'ade, and 
worse than, that, let the world know that this bloated, ill- 
looking, miserable remnant of a man, was her husband. 
Shame did what persuasion or fear could not: she gave him 
the shilling, and he started to ci'osa the crowded street. Ha 
heeded little of danger — he had often crossed when more 
dmnk than now — he heeded not the tripartite crush of car- 
riages coming up and going down these streets, all meeting in 
a sort or vortex at that point. He heard, or heeded not, the 
drivers, "hi, hi, hi, get out of the w.iy, you drunken son of 
ft ," and down ho went among the horses' clattering feet, 
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upon tte slippery stones, and the wheels passed over him, 
crushing bones — htimau bones, and mangling' flesh, and mix- 
ing human blood with street dirt.. 

The omnibuses turned aside, the passengers shuddered as 
the poor wretch was lifted up, covered with blood and dirt, 
and inquired, " Is he dead ?" the drivers looked down coolly 
from their high seats, with a consoling remai'k, that, "it's 
nothing but a drunken man," yet, that drunken man was that 
■woman's husband; Mm who, fourteen yeaia ago, walked the 
Btreete as well dressed, as proud, as sober as any ia the crowd 
who now gaze carelessly upon his bruised foi'm, and hear tio 
remark, that he, "is nothing but a drunken man," 

Fourteen years ago — yes, this very night — that woman 
walked tkis very street, arm in arm, with that man, and 
heard him, for the first time, call her wife. It was a happy 
time then, and "all was merry as the marriage bell." Lit- 
tle thought they then — less thought they a, year afterwards, 
while rocking the cradle in their own happy home, that the . 
time would come when he would raise hia hand in anger to 
Strike that loving wife, or that child would ha driven, with 
kicks and curses, into the streets, or that he would lie bleeding 
upon the pavement he had so often and so proudly trod 
before, a poor mangled drunkard. 

Oh how those words — joyous words— first rung in that 
happy mother's ears, when the proud father said : — 

" Have you got a hahy ?" 

"Yes, Willie, we have got a baby," 
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How tliese words liiive lung like electiic sparks t]irougli 
many a kappy keart. 

"Have you got a baby?" said a little girl to a gentle- 
man riding out of Boston. It was a queer question, aiising 
as it did from a ckild he overtook on. the road. How his city 
fjieiida would have laughed at him if they had heard the 
question — " Have you got a baby ?" No he had got no baby, 
yet he was a man full forty years of age, and looked aa 
though he might have been a fafker, and so thought the 
little gii-1. Yet he had no baby. Why ! He was a bache- 
lor ! So he had to answer, " no, my pretty miss, I iiave got 
no baby." " Oh la, haven't you 3 Well we have. We have 
got a baby at our Iiouse ! !" 

This was not interesting to a bachelor. How different it 
would have been if he had married Lucy Smitk, whom he 
intended to a dozen years ago, but he was too busy then — too 
intent upon making money enougk, to support a wife before 
he got one. Nonsense ! How little he know of the sweet 
music of the words, " have yon got a baby ?" How her heart 
would have leaped up and choked ier utterance if she had 
now been riding by his side as his wife, instead of Jiis "oM 
flame," Lxicy Smitk 1 Lncy Smith, still, for she had never 
heard those words touchingly applied fo her, "have you got 
a babyT ' nor had she ever heard a sweet little girl say of her, 
" we have got a baby at our house !" 

How many a mother's heart has leapt for joy, at that ques- 
tion, when she could answer it, "Yes, I have got a baby 1" 
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How many a fatter'a heart will be touched with 
when lie reada, "Have you got a haby!" for he will think 
as. I do, of a tame v/hen, returning from a long journey, he 
meets just such a iittle cherub of a girl at his own gate, who 
does not stop to ask him how he does, nor climb his knee for 
tho accustomed kise, so esuberant ia her joy — so anxious is 
she to possess him with the secret that weUa up and fills her 
very existence to overflowing, so that she must speak or burst, 
and heaoe she watches for Papa, and runs out to meet him at 
the gat« with such a smile — such a joyous, glorious smile, 
and cry of " Oh, Papa, we have got a baby ! I" How many 
a mother's heart will swell and throb, and how the warm 
tears — tears of joy and gladness — will flow as slie hears that 
husband's footstep approach, for she knows he will say, " Have 
you got a baby!" 

But there is no such joy now for that mother's heart. Yet 
that is the same father — fallen, trampled, dyin^, and she 
rushes to tlie rescue. 

Two police officers bear him to tlie side-walk and lift bim, 
lifeless as he is, upon a hand-cart How the idle crowd push 
and jostle each other to get a sight of the wounded man. 
"What for 3 To adimnister to his wants ; to give, if need be, 
something to minister to his relief? No, To gratify curiosity 
— morbid, idle curiosity, 

How this woman pushes and struggles to break the circle, 
crying, "Let me in, let me in; let me see him." How little 
the crowd heed her. They think it is curiosity, too, nothing 
but curiosity, that impels her, as it does themselves. 
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Why doE't sJie say, "It is my hiisbami ?" and then they 
would give lier room, ox the officers would make them. 
"Why ! why don't she say it 1 She is ashamed to tell unfeel- 
ing hearts how low she has been sunk in the world since fi'st 
she called tJiat man by that name, oi heard those hearf^touch- 
ing woi'ds when their first child was bom. 

Husband was a sweet word once ; it is a bitter one now ; 
yet it must be spoken, for they are about to bear him away 
to the hospital. Whether dead or alive she knows not, and 
she rushes madly forward, seirang the policeman, with a cry 
' of, " No, no ; not there, not there ; take him home, I will tate 
care of him — nobody can take care of him so well as I can. 
Oh, let me take him home ! Do let me take him home." 
What conld she do with him in her one room, the home of 
herself and children. She conld not stay t« nurse him day 
after day, for then her trade would be lost ; somebody else 
would take her stand ; there would be no income, all would 
be outgo, and all wonld soon he exhausted; nothing to buy 
bread, nothing to pay rent, and then out must go the whole, 
sick or well ; they must go in the street if they fail to meet that 
dreaded periodica] — the rent day. There is no help for it. 
All tiia is hastily considered, and there is no other way; he 
mnst go to the hospital. 'Tis a blessed institution — a noble 
honor to the city, charitably sustained, to give relief to— who t 
A thousand just such subjects as this ; made drunk, covered 
with gore, maimed with broken limbs, by a legalized traffic 
in hell's best aid on earth, A trade that fills jails, thieves- 
dens, and brothels, and fiu'nishea subjects like this for hospitals. 
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"Ho must go to the hospital." 

"TSien I will follow and nurse him there." 

There spoke the wife, as, eyer since that holy narae was 
known, the wife has spoken — oaa apeak alone. 

How can she go J 

Something clings to her dress and pulls her back. Sho 
looks around upon a little boy and girl — it is the hot corn 
g^rl, just driven from the banking-house steps three squares 
below. 

" Mother, mother, do speak to us ; it is Bill and me. Is 
father dead ? "What killed him ?" 

Rum! She did not say so. She only thought. She 
thought, too, of her helple^ children, and what would they 
do if she went to take care of their feihet. She did not think 
of the blows, the kicks, and eiiffs, and cui'ses, received from 
him during long bitter years, for they were given by — not by 
him — not by her husband — but by the demon in him — the 
devil engendered by mm. She thought nothing of the cruel 
neglect and poverty and suffering of herself and children, for 
that was a sequence of the other. She did think of this night, 
fourteen years ago. She did think of the night when this girl, 
now clin^ng to her dreaa and convulsively crying, " Mother, 
is he dead," was bom, for then she was a happy wife and 
mother. Then that father took that child in his arms and 
kissed and blessed it — then he took her in his arms and 
kissed and loved her, and called her his dear wife. She did 
not think of the night when that littJe slender boy, now ten 
years old, was bom, for then a devil — not a husband — dragged 
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]ier by tho haii', wMle in labor, from her poor cot, ajid bid 
lier go out in the pitiless storm to fill his bottle for him. H"o, 
she did not remember tliat h nly n mbered that ho 
■was her husband ; wounded dying hiisbaBd in need of some 
kind hand to make his bed nd am tl h a passage to the 
grave, and she would leave 11 w th ut a thought to follow 
him to the hospital. Slie w h w f H w there is a strug- 
gle between duty and . affection — between husband and cMl- 
dren. She cannot go with both. One must be neglected ; 
which shall it be ! Had the husband been what he waa 
when that girl was born, the heart of many a wife would give 
the ready answer. She looked upon her and remembered 
the time when she first heard these words, " Have you got a 
baby J" She looked upon her, and all intervening time faded 
fi'om memory, and she thought and felt as she would have 
felt if he liad been struck down that night. She tears herself 
away from the grasp of the littie girl, telling her to pick up 
the apples and go home, she must go with father. 

Another hand clings to her dress, and loots up with sucli 
an appealing look and says ; — 

"Don't go, mother; they will take care of father. Don't 

She looked upon her sicHy boy, and thought of the night 
he was born. Why does she start and turn round ? Did 
some one pull her by the hair ? No, it was only fancy. A 
sort of magnetic influenoo, linked with thought. That twinge 
decided her. That twinge decided his fate, and saved her 
cHlden's lives. She went home with them and tired nature 
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slept ia spite of mental agony. At four o'clock the bells rung 
for fire ; it was long before she could wake sufSciently to 
count the eight strokes which told it was in her district. 
Dreamily uncoEscious of danger, she moves not till she hears 
a crash and sees a light through the small rear window, 
when she springs up, opens the door, looks out in the direc- 
tion of tie stairs, and. meets a burst of flame and smoke 
coming up. Back, back to the bed, dosing the door— a thiu 
pine door — the only bawier between the fire and her sleeping 
babes, she drags thera out and up to the window. Will she 
throw them down upon the pavement below, as the only hope 
of saving their lives, for the fire is fairly up the stairs aod 
rattling at the door behind her ? If it enters all is lost. The 
window is opened, and the little boy first — he is the darling 
— poised upon the sill, ia the bewildered amaaement of haJf- 

" Oh motlier, mother, don't thvovr me out ! I will be a 
good boy, mother. I never will tear my jacket again. 
Indeed I could not help it. It was a tig boy tJiat pulled me. 
Oh, mother, mother, don't, pray don't." 

He screams with fear, as he hangs convulsively upon his 
raother's neck, and looks down upon the gathering crowd, 
crying, "Throw him out, throw him out; we will catch him." 
And a hundred hands are outstretched, a hundred noble hearts 
would prostrate themselves upon the pavement to save, to 
breafe the fall of a beggar boy whom fiiey would have kicked 
out of their path the day before. Wow a mother appeals to 
her fellow men to save lier child. She had oft appealed 
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before, but then the house was not on fire ; the fire was in his 
father's mouth— and that they heeded not. No bells rung, 
to call the engines witli copions streams of water to put it out 
— they ai'e ringing now. And now see the outstretched 
hani^ eaflh ready to risk its own life to save that of a child. 

" Let liim go— throw him out — you will all burn up in live 
minutes more — ^this old wooden house burns Hie tinder." 

She looks behind her ; the flame is sending serpent tongues 
under the door. Her dress upon a chair is on fire — now tlie 
bed, Tliey must jump, naked too, down among those men, 

" Hold on ! hold on ! Way there— give way there 
Hurrah, men ! lively now !" 

Oh, that was a sight for that mother and her two children, 
A ladder company thundered down the street witJi their cry 
of " Way there !" for they have caught the sight of a woman 
and children in distress ; and oh ! how they do press forward, 
shouting, " Way there ! lively now I Hold on, we will save 
you I" How quick, after they reach the spot, a ladder is 
loosened and off the carriage, with one end on the ground 
and the other going np, up—" Up with her now 1" and so they 
do. Before it has found a resting-place, a man, active as a 
eat, is halfway up. Now ho is at the top ; now — hurrah !— 
how the shouts rend the air, for he has the boy in one arm 
and the girl in the other, and tells the mother to follow. She 
hesitates. What for S The noble fireman sees at a glance, 
stops a moment, pulls off his coat and throws it to her — 
"now" — down they go — now they are safe. Safe with life — 
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not a thing else on earth hut her two fatherless children, her 
only covering a fireman's coat. Where is her husband now ? 
"Where he will never see them again ; for while his attendant 
slept he tore the bandages fiom his wound, and then slept 
himself — a sleep that one voice alone will awaken. Judge 
him not harshly ; he was the victim, not the criminal. He is 
dead now, tread lightly upon his grave. 

Look to his wife and children. It is they who need your 
sympathy. Raised in the worst school on earth — the streets 
of this city, some of the Life Scenes of which I mm to depict — 
the boy has already learned to " prig;" aad, so he shared the 
proceeds with his father — that father, or rather the monster 
wKo made him a devil, would encourage the boy to be a 
thief. Wliat could the mother do to counteract such delete- 
rious influence! All day she must stand at her corner, sell- 
ing fmit, pea-nuts, and candy, to make bread to feed her else 
starving offspring, and to keep her husband out of tie prison 
or alms-house. 

You have already seen the effect of the street education 
upon Sally ; the sight of her playmate, Julia Antrim, dressed 
in silks and laces, although bon'owed — no, furnished, by " the 
woman," on hire, for a purpose more wicied than murder, for 
murder only kills the body — has already tempt«d her towards 
the same road — to that broad path to woe; not in the future, 
but here present with us every day ; and she has already 
determined that she will follow it as soon as "she gets big 
enough." 

Who shall rescue her ? 
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The danger is still more imminent now. Houseless, naied, 
stawing in tbe street, how shall she live 1 One step, one reso- 
lution, will take her to the clothes-lending harpy, who fattens 
upon the life-hlood of yonng girls, whom she dooms to the 
fate of Ixion for the remainder of their lives ; for her garments 
are the shirts of Nessus to all who wear them. 

She feels that she is big enough now — big enough to begin. 
Younger girls than her are nights walkeiB. Julia is no older, 
and but little bigger, and she has often stopped in her walk 
to eat hot corn or pea-nuts with Sally, and show her shining 
gold, trying to tempt her to go and do likewise. She has ah 
interest, too, in the temptation, for she has told Mrs. Brown 
of her old playmata, Sally EatoB, and how good-looldng she 
was,; and Mrs. Brown has been to see her, has bought her 
merchandise, and spoken words of soul-trapping flattery, and 
promised Julia a present of a new silk dress— that is, just aa 
good as new, it had just been bought by a girl whom she 
turned out of doors because she could not pay her way — if 
she will coax Sally to come and live with her. 

And so she has been sorely tempted. Eye was so, and fell. 

These tempting woi'ds are now running throiigh the brain of 
Saliy, aa she stands in the crowd, wrapt in a blanket, kindly 
lent her, with her mother and little Willie, looking at their 
home and every eai-thly thing going up in flame and smoke 
heavenward. Her mother weeps, for the flrst time in long 
years. Long, long, had she steeled her heart against such 
indulgence; its pent up fountains buret now. Not for giief ; 
no, they were tears, sueh as she shed when that girl was bom, 
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How she cried, and thanked God, and piessed tlie hand of tlie 
fireman and thanked him for saving her children's lives, dearer 
to her than all her household goods. 

How little he thought of the noble act. He almost 
repulsed her and her gratitude. 

" There, that'll do, old woman. You had better be getting 



Somewhere ! Yes, somewhere ! Where S 

That is the question. The crowd shout at the heroic deeds 
of the firemen, and would carry them ia triumph through the 
sti'eeta, or bring out baskets of champaigne to drink libations 
to their honor, for saving two helpless children from the 
flames. Saved for what! To stand naked in the street! 
No. Let them go to their fi-iends. They have none. Tes, 
they have, but not relatives. A. few dollars are put into the 
mother's hand, but who will take her in! who will give her a 
home ? One that three years ago had no home himself. 
One who bad been more drunken than BiU Eaton — bad been 
drunk for forty years. He is sober now — you shall hear 
directly how he became so. 

A man advanced in years, say more than half a century, 
followed by a tall, fine-formed, well-dressed, brightreyed girl, 
about one-third her father's age, press through the crowd to 
where the widow and her children stand, take them by the 
hand and lead on, with the simple words, " Oorae with us." 

It needs but few such words, spoken in such kind tones, to 
the afilioted to lead them into paths of peace, and hope, and 
joy. 

2* 
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34 HOT CORN, 

Tliu mother went forward with a sort of mechanical 
motion of the limbs, unaided hj any impulse of the mind. 
"Willie followed, as the lamb follows tlie ewe, wliether to 
gceen fields or the butcher's shambles. 

Sally was more independent She was on the point of 
being entirely so, tut a moment before. Now she clung to 
her ^rliah companion, as the wrecked mariner to hope. Had 
hope come one minute later, she had been led by the temptei' 
that was gnawing at her heart-strings, to slip away from her 
motb.er, and in one hour afterwards, she would have been 
knocking at the ever-readyrto-open door of Mrs. Brown, and 
once passing that tliceshold, woe, woe, woe, had been written 
apon every page of hor life. Once having passed that door,' 
every other but its like had been closed against her for ever. 
For the sin of entering that door, in her young yeata, the 
world would never forgive her. No matter, that gaudily 
dreased and luxuriously fed tempters had beset her and led 
her in. Such tempters — such school teachers for city chil- 
dren aie allowed to monopolise the Broadway sidewalks, and 
hold their infant evening schools, if not by authority of the 
common council, at least by permission and countenance of the 
chief of police and all his " stars." No Proserpine can walk 
this street at night alone, without meeting, or at least sub- 
jecting herseK to, the sad fate of Proserpine of old. 

Few of those we meet in our late walks, are Proserpines or 
Vestas ; although they may be goddesses of fire. 

Seek not to lift the veil, you will find Pandora there ; 
Blame not the girl who got her teachings in such a street, if, 
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in lier deep advei-sitj she was tempted — tempted to leave that 
Diotlier and brotlier, and slip away in tlae crowd, to go where 
she knew she woidd find a home. Where else should she 
go ? She knew of none. No one of all tJiat crowd offered to 
take her home with him. She had no hope. She was a fit 
suhject for despair, and despmr is the father of temptation. 
"What a blessed thing is hope, charity, and a will to do good ; 
when it flows from one young girl to another ! 

But who is it says, " come with us ?" The Yoioe seemed 
familiar, and yet not familiar to Sally's ear. If tie person 
had beea clothed in such a garb of poverty aa she herself had 
always worn, she would have known her, althougJi it was three 
years since they had met She was not ; she wore a neat 
tidy calico frock, and clean white sun-bomiet, hastily put on, 
and altogether looked so neat, so smart, so comfortable, aa 
though she had a home which she meant to take them to, 
when she said, " come with us," that the tempter's spell was 
broken. Sally would not have gone with Jidia Anti'ini, for all 
Ler gold aad silks, good suppers and other enjoyments. The 
words were few and common-plaw. How often the mother 
and children had heard them before-—" come with us." But 
they never sounded as they did this night. There is some- 
thing in the tone, as well aa words. There is a magnetio 
power in kindness. Kind words are always winning, wheth- 
er from friend or stranger. These came from strangers. Ifot 
altogether so ; the man had been one of the drunken com- 
panions of Bill Eaton ; had helped to make him such, and- 
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now be was going to pay part of tie damage to his family. 
The girl, in her father's drunkea days, had been one of Sally'8 
street companions ; they had begged, and stole, and peddled 
hot corn and pea-nufB together. But Saliy knew her not. 
How could she 3 Then ahe was, ragged and dirty, far worse 
than Sally; her pai'ents were far poorer, and lived in a wowe 
room, one of the worst in Centre sti'eet, and both of them 
were great drunkards, and she was, so everybody said, " the 
worse child that ever run unhung." 

How could slie know the well behaved, nice looting young 
lady, walking by her side. But she did know that she spoke 
kind words in a sweet tone, and her heart was touched, and 
she went on with a light step. That blanket wrapped a 
happier heart that night, than ever fluttered under the silk 
dress of her former playmate, Julia Antrim, 

They went on ; the old man gave his arm to the widow and 
led the little boy ; the daughter walked with Sally. They 
enter the front door of a good house — when did either ever 
enter the front door before — up one flight of ckaa stairs, and 
there is thoir home, a room, and two bed-rooms, and kitclien ; 
small to be sure, but a most comfortable home, for the old 
man and his daughter. He was a carpenter, and made fi-om 
a dollar and a half to two dollars a day ; she was a stock- 
maker, and could earn from three to five dollars a week, 
enough to pay nearly all expenses, " Three years ago," said 
ho, " I was the most hopeless drunkard that ever tumbled 
into a Centre street cellar. And my wife but no matter — 
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she m in huaven now. All that gill's work. She reformed 
us ; slie made me a sober man, and, God willing, I shall never 
fiU a, drtmkaj-d's grave." 

" Oil, if she could only reform my husband, Koiv I would 
bless her." 

" It is too late." 

"No, no; it is never too late ; while there is life tliere i& 

"Yes, true; but — " 

" But what ? what is it ? what do you know V 

" "Why, you see, ma'am, I was in the crowd last night when 
the accident happened. It was me that iiist picked him up ; 
and ao, you see, I went up with him. It was me that told 
you that you couldn't go, 'cause I knew how 'twas with the 
children, and how you hadn't much to do with at home ; for I 
had beea sort o' watching Bill, and he had promised to go with 
me this very night to sign the pledge ; and so, you see, I went 
up with him, and they dressed his wounds, and I knew he 
wouldn't get over it, his blood was so bad, and it was so 
warm ; but he might have lived a while, and so when they got 
things fixed, I thought I would come down and tell you about 
it ; but jiffit as I got down to the gate, a fellow came running 
after me to go back— it was a'most morning then — and so 
back I went. They said he had got ciazy while I was in the 
room with another old friend, and when — when I— I—" 

" Yes, I see ; he is dead." 

" Yes ; he is dead. When I came back he was about gone, 
but he was just as rational as I am now. ' Oh, Jim,' said ho, 
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'Jim Reagan, if I had only taken the pledge ivLen you did, 
I should have been a man now: But I am glad I am going. 
My folks will be a great deal better off without me.' " 

"Oh, no, no, no! he was nij husband — -their father- — he 
might have reformed." 

'"Tell tbem,' said he, 'that I aTi dying, and tliat for the 
first time in ten years I feel as though I had my senses. If I 
conld see them and know they forgave me all the wrongs I have 
inflicted upon them ! Do you think my wife could forgive — ' " 

" Yes, yes ; everything, everything." 

" So I told him, and that seemed to quiet him. And then 
I begged him to foi^ve me for what I had done towards 
making him a drunkard. ' Oh,' aaya he, ' I can forgive every- 
body — even those who used fo sell it to us, who used to take 
the bread out of our children's mouths for liquor, but I never 
can forgive those who made the law, or licensed them to mur- 
der us. I forgive everybody else that ever injured mo, and 
I die in peace. Tell my wife I die loving her. God bless her 
and my poor, children, what will become of them ! Good bye, 
Jim ; go and see my wife, and toll her good bye, and that I 
die as 1 wish I had lived; but it is too late, too late. God 
bless my wife I' 

"I could not speak, I turned, my eyes away a minute, 
looked again, and poor Bill Eaton was gone — gone to Hea- 
ven, I am sure, if sincere repentance would take him there. 
Well, you see, I could not do anything more for poor Bill, for 
he was gone where we must all go pretty soon, and so I come 
down and waked up Maggie." 
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There was a start — a sudden wakeniDg up to cor 
an the part of Saliy, she had recognised the name. 

"And says I, Maggie, daughter, come get up, and go with 
me to see a poor widow and children in distress. Oh, I wish 
yon could have seen how she bounded out of bed — we sleep 
in beds, good clean beds, now, and how quick she dressed 
herself and how neat, and cheerful, and pretty she looted, and 
how sweetly she said, ' now, father, I am ready, who is it f 
and when I told her, how her heart bounded with joy, and 
then she fold me she knew Sally, but had not seen her for a 
long time, and so, arm in arm, we went out, and you know the 
rest. Poor Bill !" 

" Oh, that I could have seen him — could have hcavd him 
speak soberly and affectionately once more — I think I could 
have given him up without a murmur." 

" No. You. would not have been willing to give him up to 
(lie, just as he had begun to live. Be content, you must not 
murmur. "Who knows but all this overwhelming affliction 
will worlt: together for your good, and your children's good." 

" Yes, mother, I am sure it will for mine. It has ali'cady, 
for I will be like Maggie ; don't you remember Maggie ?" 

" No. I don't recollect but one Maggie — ' Wild Maggie of 
the Five Points ' — the most mischievous, ragged, dirty little 
beggar in all that dreadful neighborhood ; and her father, the 
most filthy drunkard I ever saw. Why he was a great deal 
worse than——." 

" Your husband. Speak it out, 1 am not ashamed to own 
it, now I have n 
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" You — you, not you ; this is not Maggie." 

"Yes, mother, this is 'Wild Mag^e,' and this is her 
father. This nice young lady, that said so sweetly, ' Come 
with us,' this is 'Wild Maggie,' and this is — is — " 

" Old Jim Reagan, the miserable old drunkard, that used to 
live in a miserable cellar, in Centre street, and finally got 
turned out of that, and this is Maggie, and this is our home." 

And he looted around proudly upon the comforts of this 
home, and contrasted them with the miseries of that. 

ITow Margai-et — Mag or Maggie, no longer— began to " fly 
around." Breakfast was to be got, and what was much more 
difBcult, a full-sized woman, a half-grown girl, and a quarter- 
grown boy, were to be clothed. How was it to be done 3 
One of her dresses, " with a tuck,"— ;tuots are fashionable in 
these days — was soon made to fit Sally. The father said, lie 
would go out and get some clothes for Mrs. Eaton and little 
Willie, for, thank God, he was able to do it, for what he saved 
by soberness, not only enabled him to live and clothe himself, 
but to fulfil that best of all Christian injunctions, to be kind 
to the widows and fatherless, and he did not know of any 
that he was under more obligations to than the wife and chil- 
dren of Bill Eaton, and, God willing, he was going to clothe 
them, and then he was going to go with them to Mr. Pease, 
the man that had been tke means of reclaiming him, and 
get them a home in the House of Industry, until they 
conld find some other one, or a way to earn a hying. 

Apparently it was not willed that he should spend hia 
Bcantv store to clothe the naked at this time ; the will to do 
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so was equally acceptable to the great Will, as tliougli the 
deed were done, foi- juat now there was a rap at the door, 
indicating an emiv visitor. Who could it be ? Margaret ran 
down to see. A boy fi'om a second-hand clothing store, 
entered witi a large bundle. 

" I wants to Irnow as how if the woman that was burnt out 
is here ?" 

" Yes." 

" And a little boy and gal S" 

" Yes. " 

" This is the place then. Are you the gal what was at the 
fire and said, ' come with us V " 

"Yes, why do you ast that?" 

" 'Cause tlie gentleman told me to ast, and when I was 
stu'e I was riglit, to ^va the ga] these three gold pieces, one 
for each word, and the bundle of clothes and the letter to the 
woman. That's all. So here they are. I am sure I ia right 
for you dou't look as though you could tell a lie if yon tried. 
Why what ails the gal ? I'll be blamed if I see anything to 
cry about. Why, hang me, what does it mean S I feel just so 
I should cry too if I stayed in this house long. So good bye, 
1 am sure it is all right !" 

And the door closed behind him, and he was gone. What 
could it mean ! Was she di'eaming ? No ! There lay the 
bundle, there glistened the half eagles in her hand. It could 
not be a dream, yet it wa3 a mystery. How could any one 
know so soon that her roof contained one so needy ? Who 
had heard those words, tiose three little words, every one of 
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wliicliliad turned to gold! Yes, and will yet turn to fruit more 
precious. 

How slie wh 1 h h i ask i ih b y who it was, who 
had been bo H ly il P my t ly sent to visit 

the widow h ffli t P 1 p th J iter woiild tell. 
So she took t dthl 11 pta inl opened both. 
One conta d f 11 t f th th I ghter, and little 

boy, all blact — the other waa a letter to Mr. Peaso. 

" Can this be the work of man 3" said Mrs. Eaton ; " who 
knew, who could know, that I must wear the widow's weeds, 

" There ia a spirit of inteliigence which maketh known 
secret things. How could any one without such spiritual aid 
know that you was a widow, that you was destitute, that we 
had bid you come with vs, that I was just going out to buy 
clothes, and here they come like manna in the wilderness to 
Israel's host. Who will deny spiritual influence and special in- 



Wbo will believe it, when they are told how all this seem- 
ing mystery will melt away with the shades of the night 
^ich brought it into the minds of these simple people ! 

"But what is in the letter, my child, does that tell anything !" 

" Nothing, father ; it is addressed to the Eev, Mr. Pease, at 
the Five Points House of Industry, requesting him to give a 
home to a poor woman and two children, and says the writer 
will see him about it soon." 

"Ah, tJiat is just where I intended to take them, after the 
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" Yea, and see liow nicely tteae clothes fit them, just as 
well as though made on purpose. How could anybody guess 
ao well!" 

" It is no gucM work. There is something more than giiess 
work about this." 

So there was. 

" Breakfast is ready, father." 

" Then let us eat it in, thaukfalness and then." 

And then t 
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H > n t ( B k h t, I g hot, 

j t fr t! 1 t H u tt !i u n ^ I sat 

o tkdktli }iniipnaftplt voice, 
und my w nd w wli h t Id m i f th of the 

p tkutmanfbfnnih h dened, 

ill fed, and w rs 1 dg d h m t m j — f m ny ithout 
ma , wh a 9 tantly wd g t th d t est p itlieus 
f th to ly 1 ty tj wh tl y ] d t th 

d ly h ce 1 1 th f m Id th k p 

dmlktlit dltigth mkdftt 

IfwOlea d 11 vi ptstli laf tm 

& m ll lasa f p t 1 mf t bl p 

viidfh b whkwth h ttt 

P t fl to th h Ithy 1 11 dm & Id f th 

country. Hsie they lue — bird)' live— m hilP3 ilmist as 
hot as the hot corn, the cry of which lung m in> ciis from 
dark till midnight. 

* This ohapter ivaa published undec the simple title of " Hot Covii," 
among tha " City Itema" of the Sew Xotk Daily Tribune, August S, 
1833. ft is but slightly altered uom Ihe otigiiial text. 
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" Hot corn ! hot corn I here's your nice hot corn," rose up 
in a faint, child like voice, which seemed to have been 
aroused by the sound of my step as I was about entering the 
Park, while the city clock told the hour when gliosts go forth 
upon their midnight rambles. I started, as though a spirit 
had given me a rap, for the sound aeemed to come out of one 
of the iron posts which stand as sentinels ovei' the main 
entrance; forbidding all vehicles to ent«r, unless the driver 
takes the trouble to pull up and tumble out of tlie way ono 
of the afcresaid posts, which is not often done, because one 
of them, often, if not always, is out of its place, giving free 
ingress to tlie court-yard, or lively stable grounds of the City 
Hall, which, in consideration of the growth of a few misera- 
ble dusty brown trees and doubtful colored grass-patches, we 
call "the Park." 

Looking over the post I discovered the owner of the hot 
com cry, in the person of an emaciated little ^rl about 
twelve years old, whose dirty shawl was nearly the color of 
the rusty iron, and whose face, hands, and feet, naturally white 
and delicate, were grimmed with dirt uatU nearly of the 
same color. There were two white streaks running down 
from the soft blue eye,a, that told of the hot scalding tears 
that wore coursing their way over that naturally beautiful 

" Some corn, sir," lisped the- little sufferer, as she saw I had 
stopped to look at her, hardly dai-ing to speak to one who did 
not address her in rough tones of command, such as " give 
me some com, you little wolfs whelp," or a name still mora 
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opprobriouis both to herself and mothei-. Seeing I had no 
■look of contempt for her, she said, piteously, " please hay 

" No, my dear, I do not wiah any ; it is not very healtky 
in such warm weather as this, and especially so late at night." 

" Oil dear, then, what shall I do ?" 

" Why, go homo. It is past midnight, and such Mttle girls 
as you ought not to be in the streets of this bad city at thia 
time of night." 

" I can't go home— and I am so tired and sleepy. Oh dear !" 

" Cannot go home. "Why not?" 

" Oh, sir, my mother will whip me if I go home without 
selling all my com. Oh, sir, do buy one ear, and then I 
shall have only two left, and I iHn sure she might let httle Sis 
and me eat them, for I have not had anything to eat sines 
morning, only one apple the man gave me, and part of 
one he threw away. I could h&ve stole a turnip at the 
grocery when I went to get — to get something in iho pitcher 
for mother, but I dared not. I did use to ateaJ, hut Mr. Pease 
says it is naughty to steal, and I don't want to be naughty, 
indeed T don't ; and I don't want to be a bad girl, like Lizzy 
Smith, and she is only two years older than me, if she does 
^ress fine ; 'cause Mr. Pease says she will be jnst like old 
drunken Kate, one of these days. Oh dear ! now there goes 
a man, and I did not cry hot com, what shall I do !" 

" Do I There, that is what you shall do," as I dashed the 
com in the gutter. " Go home ; tell your motber you have 
sold it all, and here is the money." 
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" Wont ttat be a lie, sir ? Mr. Pease says we must not 
tell lies." 

"Wo, my dear, that wont be a lie, because I have bought 
it and thrown it away, instead of eating it." 

" But, sir, may I eat it then, if you don't want it !" 

" No, it is not good for you ; good bread is better, and hero 
is a sixpence to buy a loaf, and here is another to buy some 
nice eakes for you. Now that is your money ; don't give it 
to your mother, and don't stay out so late again. Go home 
earlier and tali your mother you cannot sell all your corn aad 
you cannot keep awake, and if she is a good mother she won't 
whip you." 

" Oh, sir, she is a good mother sometinies. But I am sure 
the grocery man at the coraer is not a good man, or he would 
not sell my mother rum, when he knows— for Mr Pease told 
him so — that we poor children are starving." Oh, I wish all 
the men were good men like him, and then my mother would 
not drink that nasty liquor, and beat and starve ns, 'causa 
there would be nobody to sell her any— and then wo should 
have plenty to eat." 

Away she ran down the street towards that reeking centre 
of filth, poverty and misery, the noted Five Points of New, 
York. 

As I plodded up Broadway, looking in here and there upon 
the palatial splendors of metropolitan " saloons"— I think that 
ia the word for fashionable upper class grog-shops — I almost 
involuntarily cried, " hot com," as I saw the hot spirit of that 
grain, under the various guises of " pure gin" — " old rum" — 
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" pale brandy "-^" pure port." — " Heidsiuk " — or " Lager- 
bier" — poured dowa tke throats of men — and ah! yes, of 
women, too, whose danghtei-s may some day sit, at midnight, 
upon the cold curbstone, crying " Hot ooi-n," to gain a penny 
for the purchase of a diink of the fiery dragon they are now 
inviliag to a home in their bosoms, whose cry in after years 
will be, " Give, ^ve, give," and still as unsatisfied as the 
horse-leech's daughter, 

Agma, as I passed on up that street, still busy and thronged 
at midnight, as a country village at mid-day intermission of 
chiiroh service, ever and anon, fi'om some side-street, came up 
the cry of " Hot com — ^hot corn !" and ever as I heard it, and 
ever as I shall, through all yeara to come, I thought of that 
little girl and her drunten mother, and the " bad man " at 
the corner grocery, and that her's was the best, the strongest 
Maine Law argument which had ever fallen upon my listen- 
ing ear. 

Again, as I turned the corner of Spring street, the glare and 
splendor of a thousand gas lights, and the glittering cut glass 
of that, for the iirst time light«d-up, bar-room of the Prescott 
House — BO lauded by the preas for its magniflcence^dashes 
our eyes and blinds our senses, till we are almost ready to 
agree, that first class hotels must have such Five Point denizen- 
maMng appurtenancps, as this glittering room, shamelessly, 
invitingly open to the street ; when tbat watch-word cry, like 
the pibroch's startling peal, came up from the near vicinity, 
wailing lite a lost spirit on the midnight air — " Hot corn, hot 
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corn !-— here's your nice hot corn— Emoking hot — hot — hot 
com." 

" Yes, yes 1" I hear you cry — " it is a watchword — a gloriona 
wafchward, tliat bids us do or die — until the smoting hot, 
fiery furnace-like gates of hell, like this one now yawJiing 
before us, shall cease to be licensed by a Christian people, or 
send delicate little girls at midnight through the streets, cry- 
ing ' Hot corn,' to support a drunken mother, whose first 
gla^ was taken in a ' fashionable saloon,' or first-class liquor- 
selling hotel." 

" Hot corn," then, be the watchword of all who would rather 
see the grain fed to the dmnkard's wife and children, than 
into the insatiable hot maw of the whiskey still. 

Let your resolutions grow hot and strong, eveiy time you 
hear this midnight city cry, that you will devote, if nothing 

" Tlitee grains of com, inoHiei, 
Only three giaiiia of corn," 

towards the salvation of the thousand equally pitiable objecta 
as the little girl whose wailing cry has been the inciting cause 
of this present dish of " Hot Com — smoking hot !" 
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CHAPTER in. 



It is human nature to scora many things which would con- 
tent us — which do content us after we once taste thorn. 

One of tlie reasons why the vicious buna those i\ho would 
make the ai better why they scorn to thmije then ] resent 
wi'etclied life, or miserable habitations is bei, ue>- they know 
not what would best content them 

When that miMioniry first locate 1 hii miss on to the 
poorest o£ Newlork uty pooi the Imnluids thieves and 
prostitutes of the Five Pomts he wa5 scorned by those he 
came to save. Hl. ^nd hit, mission were hated ivith all the 
bitter hate which the evil mmd oft feels toi the good made 
still more hitter bj the sectanan venom of ignorant C ttholica 
towards the hated heretic Protestants Every ai ncyance Jiat 
low cunning could invent was thiown m his way 

Feeling the inefficiency ot the sj^tem so long and so use- 
lessly practiced, of giving Bibles or tracts to such people, to 
hii sold or pavmed for a tenth part of their ^alne, he began a 
new system. This was to give employment to the idle, to 
teach all, who would learn, how to work, how to earn their 
own living, and that industry would brmg more content thaa 
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druBlcoiinesa and its coueomitant vices. Tliongh stolen fvuit 
may be sweet, the bread of toil is sweeter, and he would teach 
tliein !iow to gain it. 

One of tlie first efforts made was wort for the needle ; 
because tbat was the most easily started, can be carried on 
with less capital, and, on the other hand, produces tie least 
capital — or rather poorest pay to those who labor. Yet it is 
better than idleness, and he soon found willing hands to work, 
after he opened his shop, and invited all who would conform 
to the rules, and were willing to cam their bread, rather than 
beg or steal it, to come and get wort — such as coarse shirts 
and pants — work that they could do, many of them with skill 
and great rapidity, but such as they could not get trusted with 
at any common establishment — the very name of the place 
where they lived being sufRdent to discredit them— -so that 
security, which they could not give, for the return of the gar- 
ments, closed the door against their very vnlY to work. 

Another discouraging thing against the very poor who did 
occasionally . get " slop shop work," arose from some gi'oas, 
cruel, wicked, downright robbery, perpetrated upon "sewing 
women " by some incarnate fiend in the clothing trade. The 
difficulty to get work, the aiiserably poor pay offered to those 
who 

"Stitch, stitch, stitch. 

Seam and gueaet anl band, 
With eyes and lamp bolh burning dim, 
TOth none fo lend a helping hand," 
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is enough to sank stouter hearts than tliose which heat in 
misery's bosom. 

Sunk in miseiy, poverty, crime, filth, degradation, want ; 
neglected by all the world ; hated by those who should. loTa ; 
trodden down hy those who should, if fiey did a Christian 

duty, lift up ; living in habitatioBB such as hut no matter, 

you shall go witli ine, by and by, to see where they live — 
how could they lift themselves up, how could thoy ho indus- 
trious and improve tlieir condition, how could they accept 
bibles and tracts, with any promise of good ? 

So thought the missionai'y ; and so he set himself about 
giving them the means to labor, with a hope and sure promise 
of reward. 

Some of tliose who sent him there to preach salvation to 
the heatKeu of the Five Points differed with him — differ still — 
thinking that a Christian minister degrades himself when he 
goes into a " slop shop " to give out needle-work to misery's 
household — or attempts to teach industry to idle, vicious chil- 
dren, or reform degraded women, by teaching thcra the ways 
of living without sin, without selling their bodies to buy broad, 
or in their despair, to exchange the last loaf for runi. 

So he opened a shop — now enlarged into a "House of 
Indiwtry " — and soon found his reward. But he was annoyed, 
bated, persecute beaten — but God and a good will conquered. 

Among other petty, vexatious trifles — it is trifles that annoy 
—a little girl, in raga and filth, with a mat of soft " bouny 
brown hair," no doubt well colonized, bare-headed and bare- 
footed, in cold or heat, used to come every day to the door, 
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ringing her shrill musical voice tirough the open way, through 
the crack or key-hole, if it was shut, calhng Lim all sorts of 
opprohrious names, mixed with all sorts "of sentences of Catlio- 
lie liabed to Protestantism, that showed that she was herself 
a missionary from adults of evil minds. Then she would call 
over the names of the inmates, with all their catalogue of 
Climes, giving little scraps of their history, and their hatefiil 
nick-names — singing some of the songs they used to sing in 
their drunken debauches at Pete "Williams's ; and such 3 voice 
as she had would have won her worshippers in high life, an 
she had been with them and of them. j4iid her features and 
blue eyes were as beauti&I as her voice was strong and sweet ; 
and there she would tell Mm, and tli-e crowd of idlers who 
came to listen, and laugh, and shout at her cunning tricks 
and evident annoyances, for what purpose he wanted all them 

old ■ 's ; and so it went on, day after day. All attempts 

to get rid of her were of no avail. Scolding, threatening, 
were alike unheeded. " Catch me first," was her answer. 
Then he followed her to her home, to expostulate with her 
paj'ents. Vain effort I 

Up Anthony street to Centre ; come with me, reader, kl us 
look at that home ! 

There is a row of dens all along upon the east side of tliat 
street, fnll of those whom hope has forsaken, and misery has 
in her household. Above ground, below gi'ound, in cellar or 
garret, hiuik room or front, black and white, see how they 
awanij at dooi and window, in hall and stairway, and out upon 
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the sidewalk, all day in idleness, all niglit in miscliief, crime, 
and ^n. 

Elbow your way along amoHg the standing, and step over 
the prostrate drunken or sleeping women and children along 
the side-walk. Stop here—here is a sort of hole-in.- the-grouiid 
entrance to a- long, dark, naiTow alley, let us enter. "So, 
no, not there," you will esciaim. "Snrely human beings 
cannot live there !" 

Yes, they do. That girl has just gone down there, and we 
will follow. 

"Better not go tJiere," says a young uroHu in the crowd; 
" a man was stabbed down there last night." 

Encouragmg , but we ontei, and giopo along about a hun- 
dred foet, and a door opens on the light, the girl we have 
followed daits out, up like a cat, over a high tence, on to a 
roo^ up that, into a girret window, with a ivild Uugh and 
ringing words, " You didn't do it this timp, you old Protes- 
tant thief, did youl You want to catch me, to send me to 
'the Island.' I know yon, you old missionary villain yon. 
I heard Fatlier Phelan toll what you want to do with the 
poor folks at the Points ; you want to turn them out of house 
and homo, and build up your jfrand houses, and make them 
all go to hear you preach your lies ; yon do, you old heretic, 
but you didn't catch me. TU plague you again to-morrow." 

"We entered her home — the home that the missionary was 
trying to turn her out of. Can it be possible that human 
nature can cling to such a home, and refuse to be turned out, 
Cil occupy a better one. 
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T!io room is one of a "row," along the narrow dark corri- 
dor we entered, Iialf sunken below th,e ground, with another 
juBt Buch another row overhead, each ten or twelve feet square, 
with a door and one little window apon this nairow alley 
which is the only yard ; at the ead of which there is a conta- 
gion-breeding temple of Cloadna, common to all. 

In " tlie house " that we enter, a man lies helplrasly drunk 
upoa a dirty rug on the floor ; a woman, too mueh < 
to rise, sits propped up in one corner. There ii 
perhaps, fifty cents worth of furniture and clothing i 



And this is the loved home of one of the s 
est, most intelligent little girla in this God-forsaken neighboi'- 
hood. 

The missionary made known his errand and was told tJiat 
he might do anything he pleased with the girl, if Le would 
cateh her and tame her. 

" For," said her mother, "what do we want with her at home 
— at home /-^She is never here, only to sleep." 

Only to sleep ! Where did she sleep ? On the damp, 
bare floor, of course, where else could she sleep in that home S 

The neirtr morning varions devices were contrived to catch 
her, to force her into a better home. All failed. 

When did force ever sneeeed with one of her sex ? 

If the serpent had bid our first mother to eat the apple, she 
would have thrown it down the viUdn's throat, splitting his 
forked tongue in its passage. 

Finally it was arranged tiiat a boy, noted aa " a runner," 
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sliould stand beliind the door, and wlien she came with her 
jibes, sometimes provoiing mirth, and somefimea ire, he 
should jump out and catch her. 

" CatcK me if you can I" and away went she, away went ha, 
under tliis cart and over that Now he will have her — hb 
Land is oiitsti'etched to aeiae his chase — vain hope — she drops 
suddenly in his path, and he goes headlong down a cellar. 
When hB came up there was a great shoiit, and a great many 
dirty bare-footed girls about, but that one was nowhere in , 
sight. So back lie goes, enters the door ; and a wild laugh 
follows him close upon his heels. 

" You did'nt catch ma tJiis time, did you ! Don't you want 
aaotieY race? Ha,lia, ha," 

And away she went, sin^ng :, 

"tTp, up, and away with the rlEiiig son, 

The chase ia now before ye ; 
Up, up and away with hound and gun. 

The ohasB ia now before ye." 

It was a chase that cunning must catch, strength could noi 
win. Everybody said she never could be caught and tamed. 
She had run wild all her young years. She was not by na- 
ture vicious, but she was most incorrigibly mischievous. She 
was, so eveiybody said, and he ought to fenow, beyond the 
hope of redemption. Yet everybody was mistaken. Reader, 
you already Itnow this girl, for this is "Wild Mag^e, of the 
Five Points." This is the kind, sweet, tender-hearted Mar- 
garet, you have read of in a former chapter, ministering to tho 
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wants of that poor widow and destitute eliildreii, living ic 
comfort, with neatness and industry, and her father, in a happj 
home ; and that father the poor, miserable, wretched, besotted 
drunkard, whom we found in that wretched hole, in that 
dark alley in Centre street. 

"What a change ! 

It was a change for good. It was a deed of mercy to 
redeem such a child as this fi'om a course of life that has but 
one phase— one worse than useless object — one wretched ter- 
mination. 

What magic pojrer had wrought this change ? 

Words of kindness, charity, hope, teachings of the happi- 
ness attendant on virtue, religion, industry ; by these the worst 
can be redeemed. 

How! 

"Finding every effort unavailing," said the missionary, 
" I changed my taetira. I was busy one morning in the work- 
shop, laying out work, when I cast my eye towards the open 
door, and thpre saw Wild Maggie, waiting for a word upon 
which she might retort. Without seeming to notice her, I 
s^d, loud enough for her to hear, ' Oh, how I wish I had 
some one to help me lay out this work.' There was a look 
of intelligence spreading over her face, which seemed to say 
as plainly as looks could say, ' I could do that' 

"'Will youf I said; she started as though I was mentally 
replying to her passing thoughts. 

"She. did not say, 'Ye.;,' but she thought it. I had 
touched a chord. 
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" ' Haggle,' Bsiid I,-witli all tlie tone and loots of kiiiduess 
I coiiU lioniniand, 'Maggie, mj girl, come in ; you can lielp 
me ; I kiiow you are smart, come, I will give you sixpence if 
yoii will lielp me a little while.' She stepped into the door, 
looked behind it suspiciously, and started back. She remem- 
bered tlie trap. 'No, I won't. You want to catch me and 
send me to the Island. I know you, you old Protestant 
Old Kate told me yesterday, that you had sent off Liz. Smith, 
Kance Hastings, and hump-backed Lize, and a lot of girls.' 

" ' So I have, but not to the Island. They have all got 
good places where they are contented and happy. But I 
don't send anybody away tliat don't want to go. I won't 
selid you away, nor won't keep you if you don't want to 
fltay.' 

" ' "Will you let me come out again, if I come in, wiien I 
am a mind to V 

" ' Yes, certainly, my dear child.' 

"My dear child!" Wl h h h 1 tl d ? 

In former days, befo h f th and m th h d nk 
low, as they now a wh h 1 t g t Ii 1 t 

church, and sabbath 11 d w 1 th hale 

was not ashamed of. Want f 1 th n ill k th h ^h t 
to the lowest state of rags, and dirt, and misery. 

" ' Will you swear, that you will let me come out, and you 
won't beat me. Limping Bill and one-eyed Luce, his woman, 
says, you licked little Sappy till she died.' 

" ' They are great liars.' 

" ' So they say you are. Tliat you preach nothing but lies.' 
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" ' Well, I won't lie to you, Maggie, and I won t whip you, 
but I won't swear. Did you ever know any good man 

" She tlioTight a moment, and replied, ' Well, I don't kaow 
■ — I know them tkat swear the most will lie. Will you lel 
the door stand open 3 If you will I will come in V 

" ' Yes,' and in she came. 

" ' Now, what do you want I should do '' 

" ' There, do you look at me, I am 1 lymg out shirts for 
tho women to sew. That pile, thcro, that ib the body; this, 
the sleeves; that, the collar; theso, the wiisth'mds; these, 
the gussets ; here are six buttons, and here is the thread to 
make it, and tlien it will be a shirt when made. TJow we 
roli it up and tie a string around it ; now it is ready to give 
out. Now, you can do that just as well as I can, and you 
don't know how mucli it will help me.' 

" ' Yes, I can, and I can beat you.' 

So she could. She was just as quick at work as she was 
at play and mischief, and the piles disappeared under her 
nimble fingers much more rapidly than they did under hia, 
and so he told her. Who had ever praised her wort before, 
though all had " her deviltry 3" 

The spirit of reformation had already commenced its 
glorious work. 

" When that job was finished, she turned her sweet blue 
eyes upon me, with an expression which said as plain as eyes 
can speak, ' I am sorry that job is done. I like tbat, can't you 
give me anotJier V 
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" Tbere was no other whiuli slie could do just lien, but she 
said, ' "What shall I do now V 

" Well, Maggie, I iiavs no more work for jou to-day, but 
here is your sixpence, I promised you, and here are some 
cakes ; come again to-morrow, you can help me every day. 
I like your help," 

She did not want to go. She had tasted of a fruit which 
had opened her eyes, and she would fain clothe herself in fig 
leaves, so they hid the deformity of dirt, and rags, and sin. 
Wild as the fawn, as easily as the fawn subdued. At the 
approach of man, that timid animal bounds into the thickest 
brake and hides away ; but once in the hands of man, it turns 
and follows him to his home, licking his hand as though it 
were with its own dam. So was Wild Mag^e tamed. 

" What shall I do now ?" 

What should she do ? A score of little girls were huddling 
around the door, for the news was out that Maggie, Wild 
Maggie, had been caught and caged, and they wanted to sea 
" what would come of it." 

" A thought struck me," said the missionary, " I asked her 
if she could read. Yes, and write. Had she been to scliool t 
Tes. Then you shall play school. You shall have these 
benclies, and you shall call in those children, and you shall be 
the teacher, and ao you may play schooL" 

Was there ever a happier thought engendered. Mf^gie 
was delighted, the children came rushing in, ready for " a 
play never before enacted in this theatre." 

For an hour or more she plied her task diligently, and 
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it was astonisliing witli wLat effects How she reduced her 
unruly materials to order. How she made them say, yes, 
ma'am, and no, ma'am, to their school mistress. How she 
made them sit and "look like somebody." Taught this oue 
hifl A B C% and that one to spell B-a-k-e-r. How she told 
this one to wash his face, next time he came to school, and 
that one if she had any hetter clothes, to wear them. Poor 
Maggie, she never thought of the poverty of her own. 

" Now," said she, " every one of you sit still ; not a word 
of noise, and no running out while I am gone, or I shall 
punish you worse than shutting you up in a dark closet. Mr. 
Pease, will you look to my sehool a moment!" 

Away she hounded. Oh, what a step 1 Step ! it was more 
like flying. A moment, hardly time for a few pleasant words 
to her school, and she bounds in again, with a little paper 
paro«] m her hand. What could it mean 3 It means that, 



From aiany a deep and hidden spriug, 
Tiie coolest water flows. 

She first inqidrcs, " have they all been good !" " Yes, all." 
Then she unwraps her parcel. How they look and wonder, 
"what is it r 

"What is it ? Simply this. 

She has been out and spent her sixpence to do unto others 
just as she had been done unto. Did ever cakes taste 
aweetor? Did ever benevolence better enjoy herself than 
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Maggie did, while thus distributing lier rewards ! "Wliat a 
iessoii of self-sacrifice ! Tlie fliist sixpence — tte whole trea- 
sure of this world's goods, spent to promote the happiness of 
others. This was a hint. It were a dull intellect that could 
not improve it. The children were further fed, and bid to 
come again to-iiiorrow, "And this," said be, "was the 
beginning of our ragged beggar children Echool, that has 
proved such a blessing to this neighborhood. 

"Maggie," said I, taking her by the band and looking her 
in the eye. " Maggie, jou have helped me a great deal to-day, 
win JOU come again to-morrow i" 

The string was touched, and tears flowed. When had 
tears, except tears of anger, filled those eyes before ? What 
had touched that string? Kind words ! 

" If you will let mo stay, I wont go away, I can learn 
to sew. I can make these shirts." 

" Yes, yes ; and if you are here, these children will come, 
and we will have school every day." 

And so Wild Maggie was Wild Ma^ie no more. She 
was tamed. Her life bad taken on a new phase. To the 
questions, what would her father say ! what would her mother 
Bay 3 she replied, " What do they care ! what have they ever 
cared! Though they were not always so bad as they now 

No, they were not always so bad as they now are, None 
of his class were always so bad as they now are. Once her 
father was James Reagan, a respectable man, a good carpen- 
ter, and had a good home. Now where was be. Sunk, step 
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by step, fi'om hotel to saloon, from saloon to bar-i'oom, from 
bai-voom to corner grocery, from grocery to cellar rum hole, 
from a good house to a fillhy, undergroiiud den in Centre 
street. He has but one more step to take — one more under- 
ground hole to occupy. 

But such aa he may refomi. He did. You have seen that. 
"Will you ask, how? You shall know, 

Maggie became one of the household. She was washed, 
and fed, and clothed ; and tow she worked, and learnt every- 
thing, and how she listened at the temperance meetings to 
what " the pledge " had done, and hovv she wished her mother 
would come and try — try U> leave off drinking, and become 
" the good mother she was when I was a little girl." For her 
father she had no hope. For her mother, she determined to 
pei'severe. When she was sober she would talk, and cry, and 
promise, bnt the demon rum wonld overcome her, and then 
she would curse her daughter, and call her all the vile names 
that the insane devil in her could invent. 

And so it went on ; Maggie still determined, still trying. 
The light time came at last. One night, Maggie was not at 
the meeting. By and by, there was a little stir at the door. 
What is the matter ? A little girl is pulling a woman, almost 
by force, into the room. It is Maggie and her mother. She 
has got her old rag^d dress off, and looks quite neat in one 
that Maggie has -made for her. But she hides her face. She 
is ashamed to loot those in the face she would have once 
looked down upon. A woman is speaking — women can speak 
upon temperance — ^jiist such a woman as herself— is it not 
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berself— is she awate, or does she sleep and dream ? If 
awake, elie hears her own story. The story of a \voman with 
a druiiten husband. And she traces his fall from affluence 
down to beggary; then her fall, down, down, down, to a 
cellar in Faiiow's Court ; theie her husband dies ; tbere upon 
a pile of straw and rags upon tlio floor, in drunken uncon- 
Bciousrie^, she g^ves birth to a child — a living child by the 
Bido of its dead fatter. 

"What a night — what a scene, but yoa have not seen the 
worst of it. The very heavens, as though angiy at such 
awfiil use of the gifts of reason, and the abuse of appetite, sent 
their forked messengers of Are to the earth — leas dangerous 
than the firo that man bottles np for his own damnation ; and 
the water came down in torrents, pouring into that cave where 
tlie dead, and living, and new bom were lying together, and 
overflowed the floor, and when I felt its chill," said she, " I 
awaked out of my drunken sleep, and felt around me, to see, 
no, I could not see, all was pilch darkness. My chiJd cried, 
and then— then a whole aimy of rats, driven in by tlie rain, 
driven by the water from the floor, came creeping on to rao. 
Oh ! how their slimy bodies felt as they crept over my face. 
Then I tried to awafcen my husband, but lie would not walce, 
and in my frenzy I struck and bit him — bit a dead man — for 
his was the sleep of eternity. Then I summoned almost su- 
perhuman strength, and creeped up the stairs and out into the 
court. I looked up ; the storm was gone ; there waa a smile 
in heaven — it was the smile of that murdered babe ; for when 
I had begged a light, and went back again to that dreadful, 
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dreadful habitation — wliy are Jiiimaa beings permilted to live 
iD such awful holes — has nobody any earn for human life — 
what did I see ! Mothers, mothers — mothers that sleep ora 
soft couches — -hear me, hear me— hear of the bitter Units 
the rum trade bears — the rata had devoured the life blood o! 
that child. What next I know not. I inow that I have 
never drank since — never will again — hj signing this pledge 
I was aaved — all may be saved," 

"Ail! all! Can I — can I be restored as you have been — . 
can I shako off this demon that has dragged me down so low 
that my own motiier would not know me ; or knowing, would 
spurn me ! Can I be saved V 

It was Maggie's mother. 

" Yes, you, you, I was.a thousand times worse. Look at me 
now." 

"Yes, mother, yon. Come." And she took her by th.e 
hand and led her up to the table, put a pen in her hand — 
dropt upon her knees — looked up to her mother imploringly 
— up to heaven prayerfully — her lips quivered— the tears roll- 
ed down her cheeks— "Now, mother, now." 

'Tis done. She wrote her name in a fair hand — Mary Rea- 
gan — "Tis done. 

'Tis done 1— 'tis done !— wilJ Maggie cries ; 
-tho mother sigha ; 

To beai cJoft llie news along. 

'Tis dons ! — 'tis done ! a, voice repliea, 

Stand forth, be strong, and you shall lUe. 
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And 30 she did. She never fell. She came to live iu t!ia 
■ hoiwe ^vitll Mag'gie. " I cannot go back," she saiii, "to live with, 
your father, if I would stand fast ; and T cannot think, after 
bearing that woman's story, last night, of ever driniing again. 
I know thai woman ; I knew her when she wm a girl, one of 
the proudest and prettiest. My husband has spent many a 
dollar with hers in the bar-room. Oh yes, I knew her well. 
I did not know her last night ; but when she told me who she 
was — that she was Elsie "Wendall — then I knew her. Oh ! I 
could tell you such a story — but not now. Ho ! no, I cannot 
live with your father again, for I never will drink any more 
— never — never !" 

" But what, if father will take the pledge V 

"Oh ! then I should bo a happy woman again. But there 

" Yes, there is hope, I shall watch him; and, mother, I 
will save him." 

It was a gi'eat promise — a great imdertaliing for a young 
girl to promise with an "I will." When did " I will" in 
woman's mouth ever fail ? 

That will was the strength of her life. It was for that she 
now lived and labored. Now she had hope — now 'twas lost 
— now revived again. Now he worked a month — sober for a 
whole month — then down he went if he happened to go into 
one of his old haunts, or meet with some of bis old compan- 
ions, who said, " come, Jim, let's take one diink— only one — 
one won't do any hurt "—but two follow the one. Then Maggie 
would look him up, get him sober again, and get him to work. 
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God ble^ that child ! God did bless her, for she stuck to 
him, until he finally consented to come once, just once to tha 
temperance meeting— hut he would not sign the pledge — lie 
never would sign away his liberties— no--— he was a free man. 
Well only come, come and listen — come and see mother. 
That touched him. He lored mothei' — Yes he would corae. 
The evening came. Maggie watched every shadow that 
darkened the door. Finally the last one seemed to have en- 
tered, hut Jim Keagan was not among them. Maggie could 
not give it up. She slipped out into the street, it was well 
she did. She was just in time. A knot of men were talking 
together, of the tyranny of temperance men, wanting to make 
slaves of the people, getting them to sign away their rights — 
rights their fathers fought and bled for," 

Yes, and so had they — at the nose. 

They had just earned the point, and started to follow Cale 
Jones over to his grocery, who was going to stand treat all 
round. One hngered a m omen tr— looked back- — as tiiough he 
Lad promised to go that way— -but appetite was too strong for 
conscience, and he turned towards the rum-Jiole. Just then a 
gentle hand is laid upon his arm, and a sweet voice says : 

" Father, come with me, corae and see mother — don't go 
.with those men." 

Woman conquered. 

When Cale Jones counted noses, to see which he should 
charge with the treat he had promised " to stand,'' he found 
Jim Eeagan was not in the crowd. 

" Why, damn the fellow, he has given ua the slip after all 
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our trouble. I thought we had made a sure thing of it. I 
UiH you what it is, boys, we must manage somehow to stop 
this business, or trade is ruined. If people are not to be 
allowed to drink anything but water, there'll be many an 
honest man out of business. Times is hard enough now, 
wliat'll they be then !" 

Just then Tom Nolan, the mason — it used to be Drunien 
Tom Nolan — ^was telling what they would be, at the tempe- 
rance meeting. 

It was a propitious time for Maggie. She led her father 

in, he hung back a little, and tried to get into a dart corner 

near the door. That she would not allow ; somo of Satan's 

imps might drag him away from the very thi'cshold of salva- 

~ lion. She led him aloBg, he was sober now, and looted sad, 



"James, you here? Oh !" 

It was his wife. He knew her voice, it was that of other 
days. He stared at her ; could it be her, so noat, and clean, 
and well dressed, and speaking so fondly to him — to him — 
for she had refused to see him ever since she took the 
pledge. Now, she came forward, took him by the hand, 
ragged and dirty as be was — she knew what would clean 
him — led lim to a seat and sat down by his side. Maggie 
sat on the other. For a minute the speaker could not go on. 
There was a choking in his throat, strong man as he was, and 
there were many tears in the eyes that looked upon that 
father, mother, and daughter, that night. 
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"Jim Reagan," said the speaker, "I am glad to see joii hero. 
You are aa old acquaintance of mine." 

Jim Reagan looked at him with astonishment. Could that 
well dressed lahoiing man, clean shaved and clean shirted, be 
Tom Nolan ? 

"I don't wonder that you look inquiringly at me, as mucli 
as to say, ' is that you V Yes, it is me, Tom JTolan, tlio 
mason, me who used to lay around the dirty rum holea with 
you, begging, lying, sfealing, to get a drink. Do you think 
that now I would pick up old cigar stumps and quids of 
tobacco, to fill my pipe ? Do you think I would wear a hat, 
as I have done, that my poor beg^'ed boy picked out of the 
street? .Look at that. Does that look like the old battered 
thing I used to wear 5 Do these clothes look like the dirty 
rags I wore when you and I slept in Cale Jones's coal-box i 
Do I look like the drunken Tom Nolan tkat kept a family of 
starving beggai's, with two other families, in one room, ten by 
twelve feet square ; and that a garret room, witJiont fireplace, 
without glass in its one window ; with the roof so low that I 
could only stand up straight in one comer; and that mean 
room in the vilest locality on earth, in a house — ah ! whols 
ro w of houses, tenanted by juat such miserable, rum-beggared 
human beings — buildings owned by a human monster — 
touses for the poor which are enough to sicken the vilest of 
beasts ; such as no good man would let for tenements, even 
when he could get tenants as degraded as I was — tenements 
thai any Christian grand jury would indict, and any court, 
which desired to protect the livra of tie people, would compel 
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the owners to pull down, as the worst, witk one exception, of 
all city nuisances. 

Hwdiii th in Urn t 11 n 
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Uttn to the left — take care and not upset that seething pot of 
butcher's ofFal soup, that Js cooking upon a little furnace at 
the head of the staii-s — open that door — go in, if you can get 
in. Look ; here is a negro and his wife sitting upon the floor — ■ 
where else could they sit, for there is no chair — eating their 
supper off of the bottom of a pail. A broken brown eai-then 
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jug lioMs water— perhaps not all water. Anotlier negi'O and 
his wife occupy another corner; a third sits in the window 
monopolising all the air astir. In another comer, what do 
we see ? 

A negro man, and a stout, hearty, rather good looking, 
young white woman." 

" Not sleeping together ?" 

" Uo, not exactly that — there is no bed in the room — no 
chair — no table — no nothing — but rags, and dirt, and vermin, 
and degraded, runi degraded, human beings— men and women 
with just such souls as animate the highest and proudest in 
the land." 

"Who is this man!" 

" I>at am Eing-nosed Bill." 

"Is that Ms wife?" 

"Well, I don't know that He calls her his woman." 

"And she lives with him as his wife — you all live here 
together in this room !" 

" Well, we is got nowhere else to live. Poor folks can't 
lib as rich ones do — ^hab to pay rent — pretty hard to do tiiat 

" How much rent for this room ?" 
" Seventy-fiye cents a week, ebry time in advance," 
" Who is this man ?" 

" They calls me Snaky .To. 'Spose may be my name is Jq 
Snaky. Don't know rightly." . 
"What do you do for a living?" 
" Well, mighty hard to tell dat, dat am fact, masaa. Picks 
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up A job now and then. Mighty hard times though — ^ve 
poor man a lift, maasa." 

" Is that man and woman drunk," 

" Well, 'spoae am, little tossicat«d." 

"A little intoxicated 1 They are dead drunk, lying perfectly 
uTiconacious, in each other's emest's, upon the bare floor. The 
atmosphere of tliis room is enough to bi'eed contagion, and 
sicken the whole neighborhood, and would, but tkat tlio' 
whole neighborhood is equally bad. Let us hasten down to 
the open air of the court— it is hut little better— all pollution 
— all that breathe it, polluted. Yet, in that gate of death I 
once lived. Look at me, James, you fenew me then. Look 
at me now, you don't know me. You knew me a beast — 
you may know me a man — you may know yourself one. 
Sign this paper — there is a power of magic in it — and you 
shall go home with me, and see where I live now, and I will 
clothe you and help to sustain you in your sober life, just as 
Thomas Elting did me, and with heaven's blessing, we will 
make a man of you." 

~ " Too late ! too late ! not enough of the old frame left to 
rebuild." 

"It is never too late. Look at the piles of old brick, and 
tiles, and boards, and joist, and rafters, and doors, and glass, 
of the pulled down houses. Are they wasted! I am a 
mason, you a carpenter; if we cannot put them laok and 
build up the same old-fashioned edifice, we can make a good, 
snug, comfortable house. Come, sign the contract, and let 
U3 set right about t^e job." 
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" Fattier, come, fatiicr !" 

He ttmied and spoke a few low words to his wife, to which, 
she replied : 

" Yes, I win. Keep the pledge one month and I will go 
and live with you, die with you." 

"Then tiy it, father, come." And she led liim forward, 
jnst as she had done her mother. You have seen, shall see, 
how heaven blessed her for filial piety. 

" I used to write. 'Tis a long time since I did. Maggie, 
my hand tremhles. Help me — guide the pen. I cannot see 
cleai-ly." 

No wonder. Tliere was a tear in each eye. There were 
other tears when Maggie took him again by the hand, and 
again said : 

" Come, father, let us pray ;" and then all kneeled down 
together, and then Mr. Nolan took him by the arm, and said, 
" Come, Jamea, let us go home," 

Not yet. He had one more act to perform. He shook his 
■wife's hand, and said, " Good bye, I shall keep it." Then 
he looked wishfully at Maggie, as though he wanted some- 
thing, yet dare not aak it, for fear he should be repulsed. 
Still the yearning of natui'e waa upon tim. It was a long 
time since he had felt it as be now felt, but he was beginning 
to be a new man. Maggie was his only child, his once loved, 
much caressed child. Would she ever cling those aims 
around hia neck again. She had shown herself this night 
one of the ble^ed of this earth. She had done, or induced 
him to do, what no ofber soul on eartb could have done, and 
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how hJs heart did yearn to clasp her in tia arras. He stoppo 
half way to the door, and looked upon her with tearful, 
loving, thanifiil eyes. It needs no wires, no magnet, no 
humaii contrivance, to convey the magnetism of the heart. 
She felt its power, as it sprung from the lightning flash of 
loving eyes, and quiet ^ that flash, she made one bound, one 
word, " Father !" and her arms were around his neck, her lips 
to his, and here let us shift the scene. 
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S TEMPTATION. THE I 



Abotti two montlia afer tlie eveatii of tte last cliapter, a 
few of the new friends of James Reagan joined togetier, pro- 
cured a comfortable room in Mulberry street, and ptit in the 
J articles of furniture, and his wife, faithful to her 
a to lire with him. The w s, ontrast 

thia and the home where w vi f 1 3 ra u Centre 
street. Nolan and Elting stucfe to him d h sf k to the 
pledge. Margaret watched him, visited h m w t th hira 
and her mother to cliunh and temp an m ti g , and, 
finally, becimo satisfied and happy th t h f th h d ma ie 
a complete refoimation, and that he had 1 1 11 iwig'i 
of relapse; so she accepted a good offe t „ t th untiy, 
and live in a firmei'=i house, where she would leam house- 
work It was hei fortune, but his misfortune, thus to be 
separitpd She waa his ever-watchful guardian angel His 
wife wis afft-etionately land, and they lived together, as of old, 
hippily And so, ai of \.dam and Eve in paradise, they 
might have hied if theie had been no serpents in Wew Yort. 
They beset him — wiylaid him — tempted him — ^but no art 
could mduoe him to euter their sulphurous dens. Caie Jones 
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Bwore tliat he would get ^iif back ; ttat Le wmild have liim 
among his old cronies again, or die in the attompt, 

" Them ere cold water ehaps ai'en't a going to crow over 
me that ere way, no how. I tell jou what it is, boys, you 
must contrive some way to get Jim in here some night ; lie 
has got money now, and if he won't drink himself, he shall 
stand treat any how. We've treated him many a time." 

" Dat am de fae," says Ring-nosed Bill. 

" Shut your clapper, you drunken nigger, you ; who axt 
you to put in your oar. If you want to do anything, just get 
Jim Re^aE, by hook or crook, in here once more." 

"And you will ^ve him ivliat you did Pedlar Jake." 

" Shut pan, or Pll ohtick your ivory into your bread-basket. 
What's in your wool, Snakey ?" 

" Dis nigger knows tow to fls him. Make him come his 
selt" 

" Let her rip, Snatey ; how'll you do it ?" . 

"Jis go to work at right end foremost. 'Spose you the 
debble stick him forked tongue right out all at once to frighten 
Fader Adam ? No, sir-ee ; he creep round mighty sly, and 
wi^le him tail at Mudder Eve, and den she come it over de 
old man. Dat am the way. Aren't you got no gumplion 3" 

" I understand. Who sLall the Eve be, Snakey ?" 

" Smoky Sal. She is a pet of his. He got her in." 

"I know it. She h in that old missionary's claws. 
How are you going to get her out?" 

"Dat easy 'nuff, so you work Mm right. Gib us a tliink, 
Cale, I isn't going to ^ah for you for nothing," 
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" FU give you a gallon if you bring Iiim in. How '11 you 
doitf 

"Do you ibmk this nigger am a fool, suve! 'Spose I 
gwine to tell you, and lose the gallon. Take noface, Ring- 
nose, it's a iMr trade. So jia you ^t ready to-moirow nigtt 
for businesB, case he'U bo down then." 

The next night the trap was set, Snakey went to One- 
eyed Angeline, and promised ter a share in fie gallon, if she 
would contrive a plan to get Smoky Sal out of flie Ilouse of 
Industry, and get her over to Cale Jones's, and get her drunk. 

These two had long been sisters in sin. One had reformed, 
or was trying to reform, for Reagan, tad got her into tte 
House, and seemed very anxious for her, having, as he said, 
been ihe cause of her downfall. The other hated her for her 
reformation, and would drag ter back, down, down, to the 
wretched life she had escaped from. 

So she sent word to Sally that she was sick aud alraost 
dying, and begged her to come and see her. How could she 
refuse J So she went, and found her with her head tied up, 
and in dreadftil pMii. Directly in came Snakay Jo, with the 
first installment of the gallon. It was to bathe her head. 
Can an old inebriate put liquor upon the outside of ilie head 
witliout putting it in ! Sally could not. She smelt — she 
tasted — she drank — was drunk— and then Angoline toot hei 
down to Cale Jones's grocery, and into his ba«k room, and 
then that black imp of a worse than slave's master, watched 
for Reagau as he started for home, and with an air of honesty 
that might deceive the wariest old fox into a trap, he told 
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him how " Angelina had coaxed Sally into tiie grooery, and 
he had heen watching aa hour" — Uiat was the only tmth he 
spoke — ha watched for another victim — " and she hadn't 
come out yet, and he was afraid she was in trouble ; and now, 
Mister Eeagan, I is so glad I is fell in wid you, accidental 
like, cas§^ I didn't know as you was ia the Points, case you 
can get her out, and get her hack home." 

With a natural impulse to do good, he determined, impni- 
dently, to be sure, to do what he had not done since he signed 
the pledge — to enter a iTun-hole. There he found the two 
women as the negro had told him. Sally was completely 
overcome, and lying in one corner of "the back room." 
Back it was, quite out of sight or hearing of the street, where 
many a victim had been robbed at a game of cards, or by 
more direct means. It was in this room that Pedlar Jake 
got his quietus. 

"I had been in the rooni often before," said Reagan. " I 
knew the way, and I paid no heed to the hypocritically angry 
words I was gi'eet«d with as I entered, and told to clear out 
and mind my own business. I pushed my way through the 
crowd of loafers, and entered the door of death. That old 
witeh,Angeline, took care to get out of my way as I went in. 
I sat down upon the bed and tried to rouse up the victim of 
this infernal plot, little thinking that I was the greatest one 
of the two. The room was very close and foul, and as I had 
been unused, lately, to breathe such air, it made me sick. 
' Tom,' said I "^et me stop and moralize a httle upon this 
name. I would never call a child, Tom. There is some- 
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thing fetal in tlie word. I have known, more drunken. Toma 
than of all otiier names, Itis alow-bred name. Bill, Jim, Joe, 
Sam, Ike, aie all bad, but none equal to Tom. " Two of my 
drunkenest companions," said Keagaii, " afterwards, my best 
friends, were Toms— now Thomas Elting and Thomas 
Nolan." Parents, doa't nickname your children, it is a step 
down that may carry them to the bottom of the ladder. 

Give your children good names; names they will not be 
ashamed of in after life, and never cut them short. Never 
call, William, Bill ; or, Catherine, Kato ; or, Mary, that most 
beautiful of all names, a name I love, Moll ; it will, perhaps, 
be the direct cause of their ruin as they grow up. Who 
would think of speaking a foul word to Miss Maiy Dudley ? 
Who would speak with respect to Moll Dud 3 Parents, think 
of it. 

Kow, here was another Tom. A bright^ active boy — Tom 
Top, whose proper name was, Thomas Topham. What if he 
had been called Charles ? why, hia nicfaiame would have been 
an i-longation to Charley, a name that everybody loves. At 
any rate, he would not have been, drunken Tom — a poor, 
neglected orphan boy, who, for want of some one to guide 
and feeep him in the path of virtue, had strayed into the 
very worst of all paths of vice. From a home, where he 
received a fair education, and had a good mother, hut a 
father who learned him to drink, and who thought it cumiing 
to call him, Tom Top, he was come down to be a mere 
hanger-on around Cale Jones's grocery. 

" God never works without an object," is an axiom of ihoaa 
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who look every day to him for counsel. We shall see in 
time how the villain was defeated in liia object of bringing 
Reagan into this place, and mating use of Tom for an instru- 
ment of Ha ruin, 

" ' Tom,' said T, ' bring me a glass of water.' He did so, I 
tasted it and set it down a moment for the ice to melt. When 
I took it up again, I swallowed the whole tumbler fuU at a 
gulph. In a moment my throat, my stomach, my brain were 
on fii-e. I had drank ha]f-a-pint of white whiskey. Those 
wicked wretches had hired Tom to substitute one glass for 
the other. What transpired for three days afier, I know not." 

The next morning, before sunrise, his wife came down to 
the Points in an agony of fear. " Was Reagan there 3" was 
her hopeful inquiry. Hope sunk and almost earned her with 
it when told that he left there before ten to go home. ''Then 
he is lost, lost, lost !" 

All that day he wts searched for up and down, higli and 
low, but nobody had seen him. How the villains lied, for 
they were all the time gloating over their victory — double 
victory— two stray sheep won back — back to the wolf's den. 
All that day the pack were carousing upon the money robbed 
from Reagan. 

" What a glorious haul, boys," says Gale Jones, "we must 
have Tom Elting and Nolan, next, and then hurrah, boys, 
we'll break up old Pease and drive him out of the Points yet." 

How could human nature become so infernally depraved, 
as to rejoice over and gloiify such deeds of darkness S 

By Rum. The veiy parent of total depravity. 
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At niglit, after tiieiv day's work, Elting and Kolau caratj 
down and joined tlie search, looking into every hole that v/aa 
most likely to have been used for his tomh, worse tiian tomb, 
for it was the burial-place of his soul. They did not look in 
Cale Jones's back room, for he " took his Bible oath that Jim 
Eeagan had never entered his door in. a three month," 

Finally, after the pack had spent every cent of his money, 
and pawned every article of his clothing, they were ready to 
get rid of his company. But they were not quite satisfied 
with the misery they had made for his wife, and so they plot- 
ted a scheme so wicked that the most incarnate one of all the 
hosts of the infernal regions would blush to own the deed. 

They knew that Sally had been a source of disturbance, a 
cause of jealousy to his wife in by-gone years, and so they 
laid their plan. Madalina, a little beggar girl, an Italian rag- 
picker's daughter, was promised a sixpence to go, as she would 
not be suspected, to tell Mrs. Eeagan, that Tom knew where 
her husband was. 

It WHS a ^nt hope, but drowning men catoh at straws. 

Tom was hunted tip. He was easily found, for he had his 
instructions, " to bring the old woman along." Did they hope 
in her frenzy of despair and jealousy that she too would fall i 
Yes they did. 

Could human iogeuuity contrive anything more harrowing 

to the mind of a wife, searching for her absent hnsband, than 

an introduction into a room where he was in bed with another 

woman, folding her, in his drunken insanity, in his arms, 

4* 
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protesting liow he loved her, loved her better than he did — 
better than- — his grog? 

The monsters missed their aim, Mrs. Eeagan spoke kindly 
to him as though in her own bed ; begged Mm to get up and 
go home with her. No he would not. She might go back 

to her old missionary paramour. She might go to no 

matter where, he was drank. But he could not get up, for 
the villains had sti'ipped him of every stitch of clothing ; they 
had not even left him a shii-t, 80 she went away, sorrowing. 

"Tom" said she, " come, go home with me, that isagood 
boy, I feel so faint and weak." Tom was a good boy ; who 
had ever said it though 3 One, one he remembered, and these 
words came like hers and nestled -down in. his heaj't They 
will live there and drive out evil ones. 

Tom went home with her, giving her his aim and telling 
her to lean upon it. Tom was not the best of guides, he 
made several missteps that day, for tears dimmed his eyes, 
but he made one good step, it was up the ladder of reform. 

" Mrs. Eeagan," said he, " let me stay here to-day, I have got 
no home, and I don't feol as though I wanted t« go back to 
Cale Jones's." 

No. He did not want to go back there. Ho had heard 
the sound of his dead mother's voice, saying, good boy. No- 
body would say, good boy, if he went bact there. Conscience 
too was doing her work ; conscience told him what he had 
done to a woman who now said, "good boy." 

So he stayed— he was a good boy — she was sick and he 
waited upon her all day. At night he was going to get Mr. 
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Elting and !NoIan to go with him and bring Reagan homa. 
That would be hia reward. He has his hand upon the door 
to go out, but waits a moment to see who comes. He opens 
it to a hurried footstep, and in bounds Wild Maggie, her fece 
radiant with health, strength, and the lovely bloom of country 
life. 

" Where's father { Mother siok ! What's the matter ?" 

Her mother draws the clothes over her face. She would 
not have her daughter see her weep. 

" Tom, my boy, tell me ; como, Tom, that is a good boy — 
the truth, nothing but the truth — I must foiow it." 

Good boy, again, and his heart overflowed. He could stand 
kicks, and cuffs, and ciirsea, without a tear, but he could not 
hold out against, " good boy." 

" Maggie, I will not lie to ^ou, I could not ; but I can't tell 
jou the truth." 

"Why 3" 

" I am 'frmd you won't call me good boy again." 

" Yes, I will. I don't believe you ai-e a bad one." 

"And you won't hate me S" 

" No, no ; she cannot hate you, for you have been, good to 
her mother, to-day," 

" Mother ! Oh ! I know all about it. You need not tell 
jne. Only, where is he ! I will go and biing him home." 

" Did Heaven ever give a mother such another child ?" 

Yes, many such. Many a flower would send its blossomed 
sweets to many a heart, hut for blightai^ frosts in its youog 
years.. 
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What sent you home, Maggie ?" 

I don't know, luotlier ; I felt as though I was wanted, 
told me so, I dreamed so for tliree nights, and so 

She was soon told everything. Tom made a full confiss- 
ion ; and still she did not hate him. She told him, how he 
could help her. He should go with her ; she was going to 
bring her father home. She gave him a little bundle of 
clothes to carry ; and away they went. She stopped on her 
way down, at the police office, made her complaint, and took 
an ofBcer along with her, who arrested Cale Jones and the two 
women ; the rest of the gang were prowling for prey some- 
where else. The women were sent to the Island, next day, 
for they had no friends. The plotter of villainy had. The 
Alderman of the Sixth Ward, was his friend ; political friend ; 
him he sent for ; and after being an hour in custody, he was 
discharged ; and this was the end of his punishment, 

Reagan, since his wife's visit in the morning, had steadily 
refused to drink any more, and had become in a measure sober. 
It was a sad meeting with his daughter. At first, he refused 
to Bee or speak to her. He was ashamed. Nature overcame 
him at last, and he got up aJid pulled off the dirty suit his 
robbers had put on him, preparatory \o kicldng him into the 
BUeet, and put on the clean ones, which Maggie and Tom had 
brought him ; and then they took him, each by an arm, and 
went home. It was a sad home ; it never will be a happy one 
again. Then she went to work and got him some suppe!?, 
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spending of her own little slore to buy some tea, and sucli 
things as lie could eat. 

" Now," says she, " I tave got another thing to do to-night, 
for I must go back again in the moraing. Tom, I am goin^ 
to provide you with a home. You must go to the Iloiise of 
Industry, reform, and mai:e a man of yourself." 

Reader, do not forget. This ministering angel, is Wild 
Ma^e. 

Most willingly he went with her, and was most kindly 
received by the Superintendent. There we will leave him 
awhile. We shall see him again perhaps. 

Maggie went hack to her couotry home. Her fether 
remained sick for some days, and then went to work, but his 
spirit was broken, he gi'ew more and more uneasy, and finally, 
ia a fit of despondency, met with one of his old cronies, and 
back he went, down, down, to hia former degradation. Had 
he gone back and renewed his pledge, after his first fall, when 
he was dragged down, he might have been saved ; hut he 
would not ; he said, he had proved himself incapable of ever 
being a man again, and so he sunk in despair. Week after 
week his clothes, his furniture, his wife's clothes, even her 
daughter's gift-Bible, went for rum. Nothing was left, but 
starvation. Yes, there was one thing left for her — one thing 
that that wife had never before received fi'oni her hus- 

A blow, a black-eye, and a kick. It was one drop too 
much in her cup of affliction, and she parted with him for 
ever, and came back to her old home, the House of Industry. 
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Tom weleoBied. her with, a smile ; he was door-keeper 

*" It is better to be door-keeper,' " said he, " ' in the house — 
you kuow the rest. I will call Mr. P. I am sure, he will give 
you a home, he said as much yesterday, I shall write to 
Maggie now, and let her know all about it" 

" You are vety kind, Tom, to say that." 

"Well, wasn't she kind to meS Where should I have 
been all this time, if it had not been for her 3 I thinfe, we 
will get the old man in again, yet." 

"No, no, he is passed everything, now. lie nover was so 
bad before, never sti'uck me a blow before. A blow from 
him I Oh ! it is dreadful. 1 never can forgive that." 

" Don't say that. ' Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.' " 

"Ti-ue, my boy, yow have taught mo a lesson. T will for- 
give, but I don't think he will ever get over this bout ; he is 
very violent." 

" The most violent fires are soonest burnt out." 

Tom had faith, she had none, she waa a sad victim of des- 
pair — a de pium^, w fe B t t e w 11 h il the 1p pe t 
wounds. She w nt to wurL g ew h e f d nd contented 
there to sj en 1 the ema nde of her 1 fe vhicl «he st d 
would not be long ' )t tJ at hte seemed te have x \ resent 
ment, and mile all j reparat on wh ch t becomes a eison 
able mortal to make for such a prospe t ve ]o uney She 
seemed to have but one wi'Ji 

" Oh ! if I couH s e my 1 uaband aa he was a few months 
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ago, I should bo -willing to die then. But I cannot hear to 
. die now with the thought upon my mind, that he would 
never shed a tear at my grave." 

His time was coming. Tom was a philosopher. " Didn't 
I iell you," says he, "that the fire would soon burn out. He 
was here last night, walking up and down the pavement for 
hours, looliing down into the kitehen when you were al 



hvanted to strike mo again." 

"No, he was as sober as a judge." 

" Oh, dear ! then may be he was hungry, poor man." 

" So I thought, and went and bought him a loaf of bi'cad. 
When 1 gave it to him, he hurst into tears, and walked away 
fo a cart and sat down to eat it. He was hungry, and for 
fear he would be diy, and go to that cursed hole—" 

» Don't swear, Tom." 

" I can't help it ; it is one, and why not call it ao ? I did 
not want him to go there, and ao I went and got him a cup 
of water, and carried to him, and than I thought if every- 
body inew what a blessed thing it is to give these poor old 
drunkards bread and water instead of rum, how muoh 
happiness they might make in the world. And then 1 talked 
to Hto about taking the pledge again, hut he said, 'no, Tom, 
I took it once, I don't want to break it again.' 'No,' said I, 
'yon did not break it, it was me that did it, I was the guilty 
one.' And then I told him all about it. He never knew 
before. Tlie rascals Uiere told him, that he and SaJIy 
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came there together and called for whistey, and tlieii got 
drunk and went to bed together, and he believed it ; his mind 
was so confused that he forgot ail about the past, and he never 
knew fill now that they had lied to him so shockingly. 'Ton 
don't know,' says he, ' Tom, what a load you have lifted off 
of my conscience.' Tliea I asked ^im where he was going 
to sleep that night ? 

" ' "Where ? where should I ? In the cai't or under it. Any- 
where I can find a hole. Me that have had a house of my 
own, and built a score of houses for others to sleep in, have 
not slept in one these two months. Perhaps never shall 

"'Tes you will,' says I; 'you will sleep in that one to- 
niglit.' 

'"What! under the same roof with, my wife once more; I 
don't know as I could stand it ; it is more happiness than I 
deserve.' 

" ' No, it is not ; and if you will go away in the morning, 
and stay away all day, and come back at night as sober as 
you are now, I will ask the Superintendent to take you in for 

" ' I will, I will ! I will go away and sweep the streets to- 
morrow ; they will give rae another loaf of bread, and that is 
more than I have had for a whole week.' 

" So yon see, he will come again to-night, and then it is 
temperance meeting, and we will get him in. Depend upon, 
it, if he ever takes the pledge again he will never break it.'' 
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True to his word, Reagan came the next night sober. 

" See," said he, " Tom, I have got a quarter of a dollar, and 
have not spent it for liquor. If some of the harpies knew I 
had it, how they would be after me." 

He hesitated long about goiug into the meeting. He was 
afraid his wife would be there, and he could not bear to meet 
her. She was equally afraid to meet him. Finally, one of the 
assistants went out and talked with him. 

"Do you think," he replied, " that I could ever be a man. 
again ! I am afraid there is not enough of me left to mate 
one. Manhood ia a51 gone. I feel as though I had made a 
beast of myself so long, that 1 must always be a beast. 15ut 
if you think there ia enough left of the old wreck — " 

" Enough ? Yea ; come along." 

This waa a new voice, just come up on the other side. He 
looked around ; it was Nolan. 

" JToIan, my old friend — you were a friend to me ; and 1 
will try if Mr. Pease will agree to shut me up and keep me 
out of the way of these alligator. Look at them. Don't they 
he about jttat like alligators in the mud and swamps, ready to 
snap up every poor dog that comes within reach of their 
tails or jaws ?" 

Well, he took the pledge, and in due time we will see how 
'be kept it. 

While I give my readers a littJe respite from the contem- 
plation of such characters as have been introduced iu the 
preceding chapt«rs, I propose to introduce a little episode in 
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the life of two (f tho^ie wticli tkej have seen engiged in the 
noble work ot re laiiniag and sustammg a, pora inebriate in 
his efforla to Ijecoiae a scber min That they had reisnn to 
believe in the poasibiht} of auih lethniatnin, the reader will 
understand after leading the historical faufs of the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 



No, lie™ CTiin mm ; yet it oftfln does. We have just read 
of one of the many thousand sad instancea that have occurred 
in t.liJH world, of mm separating those wlio had taien upon 
them fliat holy ofdin&ace wliieh makes them as one flesh, one 
heart, one mind; and, unless such have one mind both to bo 
drunk together, how can they live with one another ? How ■ 
can they live in rum's pollution in the holy honda of matri- 
mony! There ia nothing holy ahout such a sinful life. 

Do away with the oauae— abolish intoxicating liquor from 
society, and you will not enly rivet those holy bonds with 
golden rivets, hut you will shut up niae-tcnths of the hrothola 
and gaming houses in this city. Without rum they could 
not live over the first quarter's rent day. With it their profits 
are enormous — its efiects awful. 

I could point you to a Louse in this city, with its twenty- 
five painted harlofs, where the sales of wine in one year have 
been thirteen thousand bottles, costing $15,000, and selling 
for $39,000. And why not a profit, since men and women 
will got drunk in a palace, the mere repaii-s or additions 
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to which, in one season, cost the almost incredible sum of 
$70,000? 

Who furnished £he money ? Who made the inmates what 
they are ? Those who made the wine ; not those who furnished 
the gi'ape juice, for it is probable that t!ie whole did not con- 
tain a thousand bottles full of that liquor. 

What caused the inmates to be what they are 3 Rum! 

Who made them harlots ? Wot those who marry, or are 
given in marriage. 

Marriage is one of the hest preyentiTes of licentiousness, 
but it is not often perhaps that it produces so positive a refor- 
mation as in the following cases. 

" I have married," said Mr, Pease to me one day, " some 
very curious couples. That of Eltang was very remark- 
He was sitting one evening, trying to post up hie books, 
amid continued intemiptiona, such as, " Little Lucy's eyes are 
worse to-night, sir." 

" Let me see. She must go into the hospital. Send the 
aore-eye nurse to me. Take this little gii'l to yonr room — 
keep her eyes well washed with cold water, and use that 
ointment, Keport to me to-morrow. Go." 

" That is a fine-looking woman." 

" Yes, and an excellent nurse. She lived last year in one 
of those Centre street cellars. She came here with both eyes 
nearly out of her head ; gouged by a drunlcen husband. We 
put her into the sore eye hospital, and soon found she would 
mate a good nurse for the afflicted children." 
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" Mr. Pease, is it Uie powder once and the pills every hour, 
or is it t'other way," 

" Exactly. The other way. You have hit it. The powde- 
is Dover's Powder, to allay fever. The pilia are cathaitic. 
Go." 

" Cathartic. I never heard of that pill-maker before. Won- 
der if he will make as many as Brandreth has," says this 
interrupter as she goes away. 

" Susan Apsley says you promised ter she might go out 
this evening." 

" Did she come in all right when she was out before S" 

"All right, sir." 

" Let her go." 

" Please, air, may I go with iier ?" 

" WLo is tiis." 

" Juliana, sir. I want to go and see my cousin Madalina, 

"Oh, yes, I remember. You are the httle Italian tambou- 
nne girl. Yes, you may go. See if you can get tLat pretty 
cousin of yours to come and live here." 

" She would like to, sir, but her mother won't lot her." 

" Very well. Go." 

And he resumed his work. " 7- and 5 are 12, and S are 
20; two l'8are2— " 

" Yes, but two ones want to be made one." 

"How is that— what do yon want?" 

Eeader, will you just turn to the illustration of the couple 
that now presented themselves as candidates for matrimony. 
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The delineator and engravor have made oue of tlie most per- 
fect daguexreian pictures ever got up from description, 

" Wtat do you want of me ?" 

" We want to be married, sic," 

" Want to be married — wtat for?" 

" Why, you see, we don't think it is right for us to be living 
together thia way any longer, and we have been talking over 
the matt«r to-day, and you see " 

" Tes, yes, I see you have been talking over the matter over 
the bottle, and have come to a sort of drunken conclusion to 
get married. Wben you get sober, you will botli repent it, 
probably." 

""No, sir, we are not very drunk now, not so drunk bnt 
what we can think, and we don't fiink we are doing right — 
we are not doing as we wew brought up to do by pious 
parents. We have been reading about' the good things you 
tave done for just such poor outcasts as we are, and we want 
yon to try and do something for us." 

" R^ad I can you read 1 Do you read the Bible ?" 

" Well, not much lately, but we read the newspapers, and 
sometimes we read something good in tliera. How can we 
read t!ie Bible when we are drunk ?" 

" Do you think getting married will keep you fi'om getting 
drunk ?" 

" Yes, for we are going to take the pledge too, and we shall 
keep it, depend upon that." 

" Suppose you take the pledge and try that first, aud jf you 
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can teep it till you can wash some of die dirt away, and get 
some clothes on, then I will marry you." 

"No; that won't do. I shall get to thiniing what a poor, 
dirty, miserable wretch I am, and how I am living with this 
woman, wlio ia not a had woman by nature ; and then I will 
drink, and then she will drink — oh, cui'sed rum ! — and what 
ia to prevent us ? But if we were mawied, my wife, yes, Mr. 
Pease, my wife, would say, ' Thomas' — she would not say, ' Tom, 
you dirty brute,' — ' don't be tempted ';' and wh.o tnows but 
we might be somebody yet — somebody tiiat our own mothers 
would not bo ashamed of?" 

Here the woman, who had been silent and rather moody, 
buret into a violent flood of fears, crying, " Mother, mother, I 
know not whether she is alive or not, and dare not inquire ; 
but if we were married and reformed, I would make her 
happy once more." 

" I could no longer resist the appeal," said Mr. P., " and 
determined to give them a tiiah I have married a good 
many poor, wretched-looking couples, but none that looked 
quite so much so as this. The man was hatlesa and shoeless^ 
without coat or vest, with long hair and beard giimed with dirt. 
He was by trade a bricklayer, one of the best in the city. The 
woman wore the last remains of a silk bonnet, and some- 
thing that might pass for shoes, and an old, very old dre^ 
once a rich merino, apparently without any under gaimente." 

" Your name is Thomas — Thom^ what !" 

" Eltiug, sir. Thomas Eiting, a good, true name and ime 
man ; that ia, shall be, if you many us." 
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" Well, woll. I am going to marry you." 

" Are you ? There, Mag, I told you so." 

" Don't call me Mag, If I ain going to be married, it shall 
be by my right name, the one my mother gave me." 

" Not Mag ! Well, I Jiever knew that." 

"Now, Thomas, hold your tongue, you talk too much. 
Wlist is youc name ?" 

" Matilda, Must I tell you the other S Yes, I will, and I 
never will disgrace it. I don't think, I shoiJd ever have been 
as bad if I had kept it That bad woman who first tempted 
me to ruin, made me take a false name. They always do that, 
sir, and so she said I must take anothei' name, t did not know 
■what for then ; and so they called me Mag, and that is the 
name he knows me by, and I never would have told him my 
right name,' only that we are going to get married, and 

Could they do it^could beings sunk so low, reform ? We 

" It is a bad thing, sir, for a girl to give up her name unless 
for that of a good husband. Matilda Morgan. Nobody 
that is good knows me by any other name in this bad city." 

Yes, it is a bad thing for a girl to give up her own name 
for a fictitious one. I could tell a fondling story of an instance 
of a poor sewing woman, who went to one of these name- 
changing houses to work, not to sin, who was coaxed to be 
called Lucy, instead of her own sweet name of Athalia, and 
how she was accidentally discovered and rescued from the 
very jaws of ruin by her own uncle. But not now, I must 
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go on ivitli the mairiage, The bride and bridegroom are 
ivailing, and the reader for a share of the feast. 

" Nov/ I am going to join you two in wedlock ; it cannot 
maie you worse, it may better. Look me in the face. Kow, 
Matilda and Thomas, take each other by the right hand, look 
at me, while I unite you in the holy bonds of marriage by God's 
ordinance. Do you think you are sufficiently sober to com- 
prehend its solemnity !" 

" Yes, sir." 

"Marriage being one of God's holy ordinances, cannot 
be kept in sin, misery, filth, and drunkenness. Thomas, 
will you take Matilda ta be your lawful, true, only, wedded 
wife ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"You promise that you will live with her, in sickness as 
well as health, and nourish, protect, and comfort her' as your 
true and faithful wife ; that you will be to her a ti'tie and 
faithful husband ; that you will not get drunk, and xvill clothe 
yourself and keep clean !'' 

"So I will." 

" Never mind answering until I get through. You promise 
to abstam totally from every kind of drink that intoxicates, 
and treat this woman kindly, affectionately, and love her as a 
husband should love hia wedded wife. Now, all of this will 
you, here before me as the servant of the Most High, — here, 
in the sight of God, in heaven, most faithfully promise, if I 
give you this woman to be your wedded wife V 

"Yes. I will," 
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"And you, Matilda, on your part, will you promise the 
same, and be a tnio wife to this man !" 

"I will try, sir." 

" But do you promise al! this faittfully ?" 

"Yes, sir, I will." 

It was a woman's "I lyill," spoken riglit out witb a g'ood, 
tearty enipiiasis, that told, as it always tells, tlie faith and 
truth of woman, when she says, " I will." 

" Then I pronounce you man and wife." 

" Now, Thomas," says tie new wife, after I had made out 
the certificate and given it to her, with an injunction to keep 
it safely — " now pay Mr. Pease, and let us go home and break 
the bottle." Thomas felt first in the right pocket, iben the 
left, then back to the rigkt, then he examined the watch fob. 

It is probable that fke former owner of this principal article 
of his wardrobe, owned a watch. It is more likely that tie 
present owner had bersn often in the kands of the watch, than 
that he had often had a watch in his hands. He was 
evidently searching for lost treaanrea. 

" Why, where is it t" says she. " Tou had two dollars this 
morning." 

" Yes, I know it ; hut I have only got two cents this even- 
ing. Tiiere, Mr. Pease, take them. It is all I have got in 
the world — wtat more can I give ?" 

Snre enough ; what conld he do more ? Ho took them and 
prayed over them, that in parting with the last penny, this 
couple might have parted with a vice — a wicked, foolish prac- 
tice, which had reduced them to such a degree of poverty and 
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wretchednesa, that the monster power of rum couM h^-irdly 
send its victims lower. 

So, by a few words, I tope, words of power to do good, 
Tliomas and Matilda, long known as, drunkiin Tom and Mag, 
were transformed into Mr. rjid Mrs, Elting, and having grown 
somewhat more sober while in the house, seemed to fully 
understand their new position, and all the obligations they 
had taken upon themselves. 

" For a few days," said Mr. P., " I thought occasionally of 
this two-penny marriage, and then it became absorbed with a 
thousand other scenes of wretchedness which I have wit- 
nessed since I have lived in this centre of city misery. Tim.e 
wore on, and I married many other couples ; often those who 
came in their caiTiage and left a golden marriage fee — a deli- 
cate way of giving to the needy — but among all, I had never 
performed the rite for a couple quite so low as that of this 
two-penny fee, and I resolved I never would again. At 
length, however, I had a call from a full match to tliem, which 
I refused." 

" Why do you come to me to bs raarj'ied, my friend ?" said 
I to the man. "You are both too poor to live separate; 
and, besides, you are both tenible dmnkards, I know you are." 

" That is just what we want to get married for, and fake 
the pledge." 

"Take that first." 

" No ; we must take all together — nothing else will sava 

"Will that 3" 
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" It did one of my friends." 

" Well, then, go and bring that friend here ; let me see and 
Iiear how much it saved Hm, and tb,en I will make up my 
mind what to do. If I cau do you any good, I want to do 
it." 

" My friend is at work — he has got a good job and several 
Lands working for Mm, and is making money, and won't quit 
(ill night. Shall I come this evening ?" 

" Yes, I will stay at home and wait for you." 

He little expected to see him again, but about eight o'clock 
the servant said that man and hia girl, with a gentleman and 
lady, were waiting in the reception room. He told him to 
ask the lady and gentleman to walk up to the parlor arid sit 
a moment, while he sent the candidates for marriage away, 
being determined never to unite another drunken couple, not 
dreaming that there was any sympathy between the parties. 
But they would not come up ; they wanted to see that couple 
married. So he went down, and found the squalidly wretched 
pair, ttat had been there in the inoining, in, convei'sation, and 
apparently very friendly and intimate, with the lady and gen- 
tleman. He had the appearance of a well dressed laboring 
man, for he wore a fine black coat, silk vest, gold watoh-chain, 
dean white shirt and cravat, polished calf-skin boots; and his 
wife was just as neat and tidily dressed as anybody's wife, and 
her face beamed with intelligence, and the way in which she 
c!un;f to the arm of her husband, as she seemed to shrink 
(lut of sight, told ftat she was a loving as well as a pretty 
wife.' 
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" This couple," said tiie gentleman, " havo come to bo 
married." 

" Yes, I know it," said Mr. P., " and I have refused. Look 
at them ; do tliey look liko fit subjects for suclt a holy ordi- 
nance ? God never intended those, whom he created in his 
own im^;e, should live in matrimonj like this man and woman, 
I cannot marry them." 

"Cannot! Why not? Yon married na when we were 
worse off — more dirty — worse clothed, and more intoxicated." 

" The woman shrunk back a little more out of sight. I saw 
she trembled violently, and put her clean cambric handkerchief 
up to her eyes." 

" "What could it mean ? Marned them when "worso off ? 
Who were they ?" 

" Have you forgotten us !" said the woman, taking my hands 
in hers, and dropping on her knees; "have you forgotten 
drunken Tora and Mag? We have never forgotten you, but 
pray for you every day '." 

" If you have forgotten tliem, you have not forgotten the 
two-panny marriage. No wonder yon did not know us. I 
told Matilda she need not be afrmd, or ashamed, if you did 
know her. But I knew you would noL How could you ! 
We were in rags and dirt then. Look ct us now. All your 
work, sir. All the blessing of the pledge .,nd that marriage, 
and that good advice yon gave us. Look at this suit of clothes, 
and her dress — all Matilda's work, every stitch of it. Gome 
and look at our house, as neat as she is. Everything in it to 
make a comfortable home ; and, oh ! sir there is a cradle in our 
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bedroom. Five huudrod dolkia already in bank, and 1 stall 
add aa much more next week when I finisli my job. So mnch 
for one year of a sober life, and a faithful, honest, good wife. 
Now, this man is as good a workman as I am, only lie is bound 
down with the galling fetters of draiikenneaa, and living with 
a woman as I did, only worse, for they have two childi'en. 
"What will tkey be, if they chance to live, and grow up to 
woinanhood in Cow Bay ? Now he has made up his mind to 
try to bo a man again^he ia a beast now— he thinks that he 
can reform just as well as me ; but ho thinks he must take the 
pledge of the same man, and have hia fli^t effort sanctified 
with the same blessing, and then, with a good resolution, and 
Matilda and me to watch over them, I do believe they will 
succeed." 

So they did. So may others, by the same means. 

They were married, solemnly, impressively, solemnly mar- 
ried; and pledged to total abstinence in the most earnest 
manner; aad promised most faithfully, not only to keep ths 
pledge, but to do tito others, as Elting had done unto them. 
Both promises you have seen that they have kept well. 

Aa they were parting, Elting slipped aomething into Nolan's 
hand, and told him to pay the marriage fee. 

" I thought," said 'be raissionaiy, " of the two pennies, and 
expected nothing more, and therefore was not disappointed 
when he handed me the two reddiah-looking coins. I thought, 
well, they are bright, new looking cents, at any rate, and I 
hope their lives will be like them, I was in hopes that it 
might have been a couple of dollars this time, but I said 
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nothing, arid %ve paj'ted with a mutual God bloss you. WKen 
I went up stairs, I tossed the coin into my wife's lap, with the 
remark, " two pennies again, my d,ear." 

"Two pennies! Why, husband, they are eagles— real 
golden eagles. What a deal of good tlxey will do. What 
blessings hape followed tiat act." 

And what blessings did follow the last one; will always 
follow the pledge faithfiilly kept ; will always follow a well 
formed, f^thfully kept union, even if it is a " two-penay mar- 
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THE HOME OP LITTLK ICATY. 
■' There Is a special Ptovldeiioi) in tho fall of a spanoiv." 

I HAVE still anothef little episode in tkis life dramii — a 
scene in one of the acts, wMch we may as well put upon the 
stage at this point of tlie story, though it is quite uiiconnafit^ii 
■witli those that immediately precede it; yet you mU find a 
character herfi, in whom you have, perliaps, taken some intei'- 
est. It is the termination of the story of the Hot Corn girl, 
whom yo« read about in chapter second, whose portrait you 
have already looked at in the frontispiece of this volume. 

You have read in tiie story of Little Katy, what a world of 
cheap happiness can be bought with a shilling, No one of 
the thousand silver coins wasted that night in hotel, saloon, 
bar-room, grocery, or rum hole, gave the waster half the 
pleasm'e that tbat shilling gave to three individuals — he tiat 
gave and those who received. No ice-cream, cake, jelly, or 
health-destroying candy, tasted half so sweet as the bread pur- ■ 
ciiaaed with that sixpence, 

No man ever made so small an investment, that paid so 
well, both in a pecuniary point of view and large increase at 
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human happiness, for it iias been tlie means of waking up 
benevolence, not dead but sleeping, to look about and inquire, 
what shall I do to remove this misery-producing cnrae from 
among T13 ? Thonsauda have read the stoiy of Little Katy, and 
thousands of little hearte have been touched. Many hands 
have been opened — more will be. These httle stories, detail 
ing some of the sufferings which crime and misery bring upon 
the poor of this city, will be, as some of them already havo 
been, read with teai'ful eyes. You have read tlio story of a 
poor neglected child of a drunken mother — not always so — 
wasting her young life away with no object but to hve, with no 
thought of death. It is a sad tale, and it is not yet finished. 
The next night after the interview with that neglected, ill-used 
little girl, the same plaintive ciy of " Hot coiii, hot com !— 
here's your nice hot corn !" came up through our open win- 
dow, on the midnight air, while the rain came dripping down 
from the overcharged clouds, in just sufficient quantities to 
wet the thin single garment of the owner of that sweet young 
voice, without giving her an acceptable excuse for leaving hei' 
post before her hard task was completed. 

At length the voice grew faint, and then ceased altogether, 
and then I knew that exhausted nature slepl^— that a tender 
house-plant was exposed to the chilling influence of a night 
rmn — that an innocent ^! had the curb-stone for a bed and 
an iron post for a pillow — that by and by she would awaken, 
not invigorated with refreshing slumber, but poisoned with 
the sleep^inhaled miasma of the filth-reeldng gutter at her 
feet, which may be breathed with impunity awake, but like 
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tlic malaria of our southern coast, ia death, to tlio sleeper.* 
Not soothed by a dreamy conseiousness of liearing a motlier's 
voice timing a soft' lullaby of 

" Husli, my child, lie BtUl and sluinber ;" 

but stai'ting ]ike a sentinel upon a savage frontier poat, with 
alarm at haying slept ; shiveriug with night mr and fear, and, 
finally, compelled to go home, trembling Hke a culprit, to hear 
the harsh words of a mother — yes, a mother — but oh ! what a 
mother — ouising her for not performing an impossibility, 
because exhausted nature slept — heeaiise her child had not 
made a profit wMch would have enabled her more freely t« 
indulge in the soul and body-destroying vice of drunkenness, 
to which she had fallen fium an estate, when "my carnage" 
■was one of the " household words" which used to greet the 
young ears of that poor little death-stricken, neglected, street 
Bufierer. 

* Oa laatiy of tlio Rice and Sea Island plantatdons in Souit Carolina 
and Georgia, in fact upon almost all the coast lands of tliasa States, tha 
malaria is so deadly in its effects upon tha sleeper, that every effort is 
made to keep awake by thoae who are accidentally exposed for a single 
night to ita influonce. Many of the most beautiful residences in the 
vicinity of Charleston, ate uninhabited bjr white persons in amnmer. 
The negroes are not at all, or only slightly affected. The oTerseera 
often have a bttle cabin in the most oonyenient pino woods, to which 
they retire before nightfall. 

No doubt, though to a less deadly degree, the malaria arises from tha 
filth in our diity streets, killing its ihouBaiula of little ohildten every 
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It was past midnjglit when ske awoke, and found lierself, 
witJi a despetato effort, just able to icach the tottom of the 
rickety stairs whicli led to her Jiome, Wo stall not go up 
now. In a little while, reader, you shall see where live the 
city poor. 

You shall go with me at midiiight to tlie Ilmne of little 
Katy. You shall see where ehe lies upon her straw pallet in 
a miaerahla garret ; yet she was born in as rich a chamher as 
you or you, who tfead upon soft Turkey carpets when youj^o 
to your downy couches, 

"Wait a little. 

Tired — worn with the daily toil — for such is the work of au 
editor who caters for the appetites of his morning readers — 
I was not present the next night to note the abseace of that 
ciy from its accustomed spot ; but the next and next, and still 
OB, I listened in vain — that voice was not there. True, the 
same hot-corn cry came floating upon the evening breeze 
across the park, or wormed its way from some cracked-fiddle 
voice down the street, up and around the corner, or out of 
some dark alley, with a broken English accent, that sounded 
almost as much like '' lager bier " as it did like the commodity 
the immigrant, struggling to eke out his precarious existence, 
wished to sell. All over this great poverty-burdened, and 
wicked waste, extravagant city, at this season, that cry goes 
wp, nightly proclaiming one of the habits of this late-supper 
eating people. 

Yes, I missed that cry. "Hot Com" was no longer like the 
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music of a striiiged iflstrumont to a weary man, for t3ie treble- 
Btring wa.s broken, and, for me the harmony spoiled. 

Who shall say there ia not miisie iu those two little words ? 
" Hot Com " shall yet be trilled from boudoir and parlor, 
as faiiy fingers rim over the piano keys. Hot Oora I Hot Corn ! 
shall yet be the cHonia of the minsti'el's song, and hot tears 
shall flow at the remembrance of "Little Eaty." But that 
one song had ceaaed. That voice came not upon my listening 
ear. 

What was that voice to me 3 It was but one in a thonsand, 
just B& miserable, which may be daily heard whei'e human 
misery has its abode. That voice, as some others have, did 
not haunt me, but its absence, in spite of all reasoning, made 
me feel uneasy. T do not believe in tpiritual manifestations 
half as strongly as some of the costermongers of the ftuits of 
other men's brains, who eke out their esiatence by retailing 
petty scandal to long-eared listeners, would have them believe ; 
yet T do believe there is a spirit in man, not yet made mani- 
fest, which makes us yearn after coetiating spirits in this 
sphere and in this life, and that there is no need of going be- 
yond it, after strange idol'i. 

Lshall not stop to inquire whether it was a spiiit of " the 
first, third or sixth sphere," that prompted me, as I left my 
desk one evening, to go down among the abodes of the poor, 
with a feeling of certainty that I should see or hear something 
of the lost voice, or what spirit led me on ; perhaps it was the 
i^)irit of curiosity ; no matter, it led, and I followed, in the road 
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I had seen that little one go hefore — it was my only cue — I 
knew no name — had no number, nor knew any one that knew 
her whom I was going to find. Yes, I knew that good Mission' 
aiy ; and she had told me of the good words whicli he had 
spoken ; but would he know her from the hundred just like 
terl Perhaps. It will ccst nothing to inquire. I went 
down CeatJ-e street with a light heart ; I turned into Cross 
street with a step buoyed with hope ; I stood at the corner of 
Little-Wateir street, and looked around inquiringly of the 
spirit, and mentaJly said, " which way now ?" The answer 
was a far-oif scream of despair. I stood stili with an open ear, 
for the sound of prayer, followed by a sweet hymn of praise to 
God, went up from the site of the Old Brewery, in which I 
joined, thankful that that was no longer the abode of all the 
wOKt crimes ever concentrated under one roof. Hark ! a step 
approaches. My unseen guide whispered, " ask him." It were 
a curious question to ask a stranger, in such a strange place, 
particularly one like him, haggard with over much care, toil, 
or mental labor. Prematurely old, his days shortened by over- 
work in his young years, aa his furrowed face and almost fren- 
zied eye hurriedly indicate, aa we see the flash of the lamp upon 
his dark visage, as he approaches with that peculiar American 
step which impels the body forward at railroad speed. Shall 
I get out of his way before he walks over me ! What if he is 
a craay man ? No ; the spirit was right— no fal,io raps here. 
It is that good missionary. That man who has done more to 
reform that den of crime, the Five Points of New-York, than 
all the Municipal Authorities of this Police-hunting, and Prisou- 
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punisliiiig (;ity, where misfortune is deemed a crime, or tlie 
nnfortimate driven to it, by the way ttey are treated with harsh 
words, damp cella — death cells — and cold prison-bars, instead 
of being reformed, or sti'engthened in theii' resolution to reform, 
by kind words ; means to earn food, rather than forced to steal 
it ; by sclioola and infimt^teaobing, rather than old otfendera- 
punishiiig. 

"Sir," said Mr. Pease, "what brings you here at this time 
of night, for I know there is an object ; can I aid you '!" 

" Perhaps, I don't know — a foolish whim — a little child — ■ 
one of the miserable, with a drunken mother." 

" Come with me, then. There are many such. I am just 
gomg to Tis t one who will diP b foie morning — ■i sweet ht 
tie gill bom n Lettei days ani d}mjf now — ^but jou shall 
flee 111 I then w e w 11 tall about the one yt i woul 1 seek to 
save" 

We weie scon tieidug i naiiow ill v v here pestle ice 
walketh m darki ess and crime wi etched poverty onlfilthy 
misery go hand m hin 1 to destruction 

B hold '(ail mj friend the fiuita of oni t^ exfiie 
Heie If tlie proht of m npy sj ent for hcenae to kill the body 
and damn thi. aoiil Pr ^ en by the awful curses and !oud 
blows of a drunken husband upon a wite, once an ornament of 
society, and exemplaiy member of a Chiistiau church, that 
came up out of one of the low cellars, which human beings 
call by the holy name of homo ! 

The fetid odor of ibis filthy lane had been made more fetid 
by the lat« and almost scalding hot rains, until it seemed to 
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ws tliat such an air was only fit for a chamol house. Wilh 
tJie thermonieter at EJ, at midniglit, how could meu live in 
such a place, helow the surface of the earth! Has risni ren- 
dered them proof agfunst the effect of carbonic acid gas i 

We groped our way along to tlie foot of an outsido stair- 
case, where our conductor paused for a moment, calling mj- 
attention to the spot. "Here," said Mr. Pease, "the little 
sufferer we are going to see, fainted a few nights ago, and lay 
all night exposed to the rain, where she was found and beaten 
iu the morning by her miserable mother, just then coming 
home from a night of debauch and licentiousness, with a man 
who would he ashamed to visit her in her habitation, or have 
'the world' know that he consorted with a sUeet wanderer." 

" Beat her ! for what ?" 

" Because she had not sold all her com, which she had been 
sent out with the evening before. J?oor thing, she had fallen 
asleep, and some villain had robbed her of her little store, and, 
ss it is with greater crimes, the wicked escaped and the inno- 
cent suffered." 

I thought aloud : 

" Great and unknown cause, hast thou brought me to her 
very door V 

My friend stared, but did not comprehend the expression. 
"Be careful," said he, "the staira are veiy old, and slip- 
pery." 

" Beat her V said I, without regarding what he was saying. 

" Yes, beat her, while she was in a fever of delirium, from 
which she has never rallied. She has never spoken ration- 
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ally, since s!ie was taken. H«i' oonfitant prayer seems to lia 
to see some particular person before she dies. 

" ' Oh, if I oonld see him once more — ^tkere— there— that is 
him — no, no, he did not speak that way to me — he did not 
curse and beat me.' 

" Such is her conversation, and that induced tor mother to 
send for me, hnt I was not the man. ' Will ho come V she 
says, every time I visit her ; for, thinking to soothe and com- 
fort her, I promised to bring him." 

We had reached the top of the stairs, and stood a moment 
at the open door, where sin and miseiy dwelt, where sickness 
had come, and where death would soon enter. 

" Will he come ?" 

A faint voice came up from, a low bed in one corner, seen 
by the very dim light of a misevable lamp. 

That voice. I could not be mistaken. I could not enter. 
Let me wait a moment in the open air, for there is a choking 
sensation coming over me. 

" Come in," said my friend. 

" Will he come !" 

Two hands were stretched out imploringly towards the Mis- 
sionary, as the sound of his voice was recognised. 

" She is much weaker to-night," said her mother, in quite a 
lady-like manner, for the sense of her drunken wrong to her 
dying child had kept her sober, ever since she had been sick ; 
" but she is quite delirious, and all the time talking about that 
man who spoke kindly to her one night in the Pai'k, and gave 
her money to buy bread." 
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" Will he liomo '•■' 

" Yea, yea ; tliTOugli the guidance of Uie good spirit that 
rules tlie world, and leads us by unseen patlia, through dark 
plaoes, for His own wise purposes, he has come." 

The little emaciated form started up in ted, and a pair of 
beautiful, sjft bine eyes glanced around .the room, peering 
thiongh the somi-darlinraa, as if in search of something hoard 
but un<!eeD 

" Kaiy, darling," said the mother, " what is the matter 'i" 

" Where is he, mother S He is here, I heard hjm speak," 

" Tea, yes, sweet little iiinocent, he is tere, kneeling by your 
bedside. There, lay down, you are Tery sick." 

" Only once, just once, let me put my arms ai'onnd your 
neck, and kiss you, jmt as I used to kiss papa. I had a papa 
once, when we lived in the big house — there, there. Oh, I did 
want to see you, to thank you for the bread and the cakes ; I 
was very hungry, and it did taste so good — and little Sis, she 
waked up, and she eat and eat, and aft«r a while slie went to 
sleep with a piece in her hand, and I went to sleep; hav'n't I 
been asleep a good while ! I thought I was asleep in the 
Part, and somebody stole all my corn, and my mother whipt 
me for it, but I could not help it Oh dear, I feel sleepy now. 
I can't talk any more. I am very tired. I cannot see ; the 
candle iias gone out, I tiink I am going to die. 1 thank 
you ; I wanted to thank you for the bread — I tlioug'it you 
would not come. Good bye — Sissy, good bye. Sissy— you 
will come — raotlier — don't — drink — any more — Mother — ■ 
good b— ." 
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" 'Tis lie last of earth," said the good man at our aide — 
"iet U3 pray." 

Eeadet, Ohiistian reader^ little Katy ia iii her grave. 
Prayers for her are unavailing. There are in this city a thou- 
sand just Buch cases. Prayei-s for tliem are unavailing. Faith 
without works, works not reform. A faithful, prayerful resolu- 
tion, to work out that reform which will save you from reading 
the recital of such scenes — such fruits of the rum trade as tLia 
before you, will work together for yoiir own and others' good. 
Go foith and listen. If you hear a little voice ciying ITot 
Corn ! think of poor Eaty, and of me hosts of innocents slma 
\ij that remorseless tyrant — mm. , Go forth and seek a better 
spirit to rule over us. Cry aloud, " WiU he come," and the 
answer will be, " Tes, yea, he is tore." 

■ Tho commendation given to these etoties, as they were published in 
the Tiihiiie, waa an. inducement lor me to " lieep the cry of Hot Com 
before the people," for I saw tliat they appreciated my lahora ; and I set 
abont collecting other materials, and writing out notes made dxiring 
many a night-watoh among the habitations of men, yet the abodes of 
misery, with which this city abonnds. 

Many ail anxious mind, after conning the preceding chapters, has 
yearned after further knowledge touching the things therein hinted at. 
Many have asked to know more of "Sissy," and Littlo Katy'a mother. 
It ifl a laudable ouriosily | it Ehail he gratified in due time. I havo 
other stories — othei scenes where you may stop a moment and drop a 
tear, and then we will walk on with our Life Scenes, first we will 
Anish that of Mass's mother. 
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Ebag-an took the pledge, and toot up Lis residence at fiat- 
Louse of tho destitute. At first, lie did not ask to live mtll 
hia wife. Ho said, lie waa not worthy of her.. He heg^ed 
Tom to write to Mag^e : "I know it will make Jier happy 
to learn that I am here." So it did. The rose had another 
m al now Hei cheeks hlossomed afresh. Eeagan worked 
husjly — ke did uj a great many little jobs of joiner-woik ; 
ind 1 lien there was nothing" more to do at that, ke said, let 
me go 11 to the ha&e-ahop, shoe-shop, anywhere. I will sit 
low VI h those vomen and use the needle, rathei" than te 
idle, or venture out where temptera will heset me. So he 
went on for some time, till he grew strongisr and gained more 
coiiSdenoe — hia wife strengthened him by her counsel, and 
then he ventured out to work where he could earn good 
wages. It was curious to see him go quite out of his way, 
around a whole square, perhaps, to avoid going hy one of his 
old haunts. 

'■ I have suffered so much," said he to me one day, " from 
the temptation of these places, where the liquor is placed ia 
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Those who sell liquor know the advantage to them ot this 
temptation. So they fix up the street coiners with all the 
enticing attractions of artistic skill. The cool ice water ; the 
free lunch; the ever-burning light for the smoker's conve- 
nience ; the arm-chaic aad easy lounge, and cool room ia 
Bummer, or well heated one m winter ; the ever open, always 
free resting-place for the tired walker, or ennui-toiiuented gen- 
teel loafer, are only & few of the inducements to just "step 
in a moment j" and then the old appetite is aroused by the 
sight and smell of liquor in the glistening array of out glass, 
and by the influence of a score of old companions stand- 
ing before the bar — they will stand before another bar 
hereafter — or sitting at the little white marble tables, sipping 
or sucking " sherry cobblers " and " mint juleps " through a 
glass " straw." 

Woe to the tii-ed walker who has been tempted into one 
of these invitingly open rooms. If he has the power to 
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resist his own indiuation to drink, lie may not tavo enough. 
to resist the persuasion of ha]f a dozen of his acquaintances, 
or tlie force of crazed brains and sti'ong hands, by which he 
is dragged up and held, while they merit the curse deaounced 
upon tliose who " put the cup to tlieir neighbor's lips." Per- 
haps he will be taunted with meanness for coming in t<i 
drink water and rest himself, " and not patronise the house." 

From this, those of us who desire to see those places of 
temptation shut up, may take the hint. 

Let reading rooms be opened, free to all who choose to 
come in and read the papers, drink ice water, and enjoy their 
rest in tJie shade, or partake of the comforts of a warm room, 
for a five cent fee. A coffee and tea rooHi, Hti'iotly so, may 
be attached. How much better than drinking such liquor as 
those who visit all our public places must do, or be set down 
as mean. "Let them stay at home," is a common answer to 
those who say they fell by the temptations of such places. 

"Suppose," saidJimEeaa'in tomeonedii thit we have 
no home. That was mv case when I wis a yoimg man. I 
lived in a common boardmft housp , in my little uncomforta- 
ble room I would not stay , wleie else hid I to go but the 
public bar room, and there I learned to dimL. , I was a good 
follow then ; a genteel young min and married a genteel 
young girl ; I did not ^o dawn -ill it once— it was step by 
step, slow but sure — to G^le Jones h groceiy and the Centre 
Ktreet cellar." 

True, tboiight I, aa I entered the front door of the first liote) 
in tliis great metropolis, the largest in America, and ]ooked 
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through th^ fplcndid marhle hall, two hundred feet long, 
lighted by glittoiing diandeliers, into the immense drinking 
saloon of that fashionable place of reaovt ; and I said to 
myself, "some of theso fine forms of men, clothed in fine 
Kneii and iicli bioad cloth, may some day fall as low as thee, 
poor Jim Reagan. You began your course in just such a, 
genteel diintmg room " 

" Yea," says he, " and the first drink I ever took in one, for 
I was brought up a temperance boy, I was dragged up by the 
strength of two companions, and lield while the bar-keeper 
baptised me, as he called it, by pouring the liquor down my 
throat, over my head, and satuiating my clothes till the smell 
made me sick, and then they gave me more to settle it. 'A 
hair of the same dog,' said they, ' will cure the bite,' Bite it 
was. No mad dog's bite ever caused more sin and sorrow 
than that bite did me. We cry, ' mad dog,' and kill the poor 
brute ; the worse than brute we ' license ' to live." 

Thus he would sit and talk by the hour. " If I can only 
keep out of the way of the tempters," said lie, " I never shall 
drink again." 

He wM now acciimulating money ; he always came home 
to sleep, " for," saya he, " I feel, as sure as I enter this door, 
that I am safe." 

It was determined, as soon as Msggie came again, that 
they would go to keeping house, "If that blessed child 
was only with me," said the fatJier, as the tears rolled down 
his furrowed cheeks, "I should feel as though I had a shield 
through which none of these traffickers in human souls could 
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reach me. My wife is like an aged counsellor, there is wisdom 
in her every word, but she cannot go out through the streets, 
leaning upon my arm, still full of manly strength, like 5Iag- 
gie, while I lean upon her still greater strength^the strength 
and might of a strong mind." 

" Here is a letter fiom our dear child," said Mrs. Eeagan to 
her husband, one evening as he came in from work. " Sit 
down and read it aloud, for some how, my old eyes get dun 
every time I try; I cannot imagine what is the matter with 

1 can. They were full of tears. Stra^ige, that we shed 
bitter and sweet water from the same fountain. 

Reagan put on his spectacles, took the letter, looke:! at the 
first words, took them off, wiped the glasses, looked again, 
repeated the operation, laid both letter and spectaoles upon 
the table, got up and walked the room back and forth, then 
he tried to speak — to utter the iiist words of that letter ; if he 
could get over that he could go on, but he could not, they 
stuck in his throat. At length he got them up — " Dear father 
and mother, I am coming home to kiss yon both." Simple 
words ! Common every-day words. But they were strong 
words, for they had overcome the strength of a strong man, 
and he fell upon his wife's neck and wept like a child. 

" Such words to me — me who have kicked, and cuffed, and 
froze, and starved, and abused that child for years. Oh, God, 
preserve my life to make her ample amends for my wrongs 
and her love ! Oh, God, preseiTe her life to make us both 
happy, and drop a tear at our grave I" 
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Pi'ayer calms tlie spirit. Eoalination and acknowledgment 
of sin soothes th.e soul. 

Reagan could now read the letter without difEcult.y, His 
spectacles did not need wiping again. It was dated, 

"Near Katoha, Westchester County, New York. 

" Dear Father aud Mother ; 

" I am coming home to Mss you both, t don't know but 
I shall kiss Tom, for he has written me all about it — I know 
it all — I know how you was brought in, and how you took 
the pledge, and how you have kept it, and how industrious 
you have been, and how you have saved your money, and 
how yon want to go to housekeeping again, and all about it — 
I know it all, Tom writes me every week. He is a good boy. 
Well, in two months I am coming down. You need not look 
for me before, and then, if you want me, I will come and live 
with yon." 

" If we want her ! Did you ever hear the like ? But, then, 
what is she to do? She is a big girl now, and must not be 
idle. I wish she had a trado. Eveiy child ought to have a 

" Well, well, wife, let us have the balance of the letter." 
" Yes, yes, go on ; you need not mind what I say. Go on." 
"Let me see; where was I? 'Come and live witlt you,' 

that's it," 

"And now I must tell you such a piece of news— good 

newB, Oh, it was a good thing I came up here. I have got 
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ii trade — a trade that will suppoi't us all when you get so you 
cannot wori." 

"Heaven bless the girl, what is it?" 

" Bo wait, wife, and you shall hoar." 

" It is a nice, genteel trade, too. Now we will tai:e a house, 
mi fatlier will work at his trade, and mother will do the 
house-worb, and I will work at ray trade, and we shall live so 
happy." 

" So we shiill. But, dear me, why don't she tell what 
it is ?" 

" So she will if you let me alone. A girl must liave her 
own way to tell it ; probably she will do tliat in a postscript." 

" Weil, read oa. I ara so impatient," 

" Perhaps you would lite to know what my trade is t" 

" Why to be sure we should. Why don't she tell 3" 

" So I will t«ll you I am a stock maker — tliose things the 
gentlemen wear round their neoks And it is very curious 
how I learned the bade A lady fiom New York— oh, she 
is a lady ! — came up here on i MMt and for work she brought 
along some stocks to mikt Sbe lives in New York. I 
believe she keeps % few boarders, and makes stouks. She is a 
widow lady, ijuite youuo, and very pretty, only she is in bad 
health ; she has no family, only her uncle, who is an old 
bachelor— 1 nice old gentleman Viho has adopted her as 
his daughter, and la going to give her all he has when he 
dies. Bhe has no fath r and mother, as I have, and no 
brother and sisters , nobody to love but the old uncle — he 
does love her, ao do I I did not at first. I wm afraid of her. 
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I ttought alie was some grand city lady ; and she used to sit 
and sew in her room, only when her uncle — Papa she calls 
him, and he calls her daughter — ' Athalia, daughter,' so sweet; 
is it not a sweet name f Her name is Athalia Morgan—" 

" Morgan, Morgan — Athalia Morgan. I will warrant it is 
she. Don't you remember, wife, that old Morgan, the great 
shipping merchant ? his son mamed a sewing girl; and his 
sister married Geoi'ge Wendall." 

" Oh, oh, how singular ! It was she that was talking when 
Maggie took me into the temperance meeting that night, 
telling how her husband died. And now Mag^e has met 
with another of the family. And her husband must be dead 
too." 

" Yes, he died just aa miserable a death as Wendall. Let 
MS read on and see what of his wife. I hope he did not drag 
her down with him as I did mine." 

" Jamea, James, you are not to speak of anything that is 
past." 

"Well, well," and he brushed away another tear and 
Tdoi on: 

"After she had been here a few days, our folks told her 
about me, and how I used to rim the streets, and how I got 
into the House of Industry, and how they got me from there, 
and yhat a good girl I had been— yes, they did — and then 
Mrs. Morgan, she began to talk to me so kindly ; and then I 
told her eForytHng about myself, and some about you, and 
she told me a great many things about herself. Oh, it would 
be Biioh a story to put in a boot. And then slie grew as fond 
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of me as I was of her. And every day wlion I liad my work 
done, and every evening, I used to be up in her room, and sbe 
showed me all about her work, and I used to help her, and 
now she declares that I can make just as good a stock as ahe 
can, and almost as fast. She can make eight in a day ; when 
I help her, odd times and evenings, she can make twelve. 
Last week she made, with what I did, seventy-two, and put 
tliem all in a bos. How nice they do loot I Tliat is seventy- 
two York shillings — nine dollars ! And she says when I come 
home to live, she will recommend me — I must have a good 
recooimend to get work — when I can get just as much such 
wort as I can do. Oh, but she is a good woman I I guess 
yon would cry though as much as I have, to hear her story. 
I will tell it you some day, Mrs, Morgan is going down to 
moiTow. I wish I was. But I cannot. In two months my 
time is up ; then you will see me. Now, good night, Say 
'good by' to Tom for me. Kiss mother, father, and ever 

"Magqie," 

" Oh, James, something tells me that if sHq don't come 
before that, I never shall see her. But you. will be liappj 
with her. You will live a long life, I hope, for her to bless 
and comfort you in your old age. You are not so old and so 
broken down as I am," 

"All my fault, all my faiUt. If I had treated you sa a 
rational man should treat a wife, you would not be so broken 
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" You must not loot byck. Look ahead and aloft. Thint 
wliat a traasure of a daughter you have got. How I slioulU 
hke to Bee her once more before I go to my rest, and give hoc 
my blssaiiig ; and oh I liow I shotJ^I like to see that Messed 
woman, that Mrs. Morgan. I want to bring her and Elsie 
together, and make peace on earth as tliere will be in heaven, 
"where I hope to meet them both. They will soon follow. 
This life, at best, is short. Mine will he, I am sure," 

" Don't have such gloomy forebodings, wife ; it seems to 
me that you were never in better health." 

" I know it, and never more happy." 

This was on Thui-sday evening. On Saturday evening 
everybody was astonislied fo see Maggie coma bounding in, 
with a step as light and quick as a playful lamb. 

" Where's motber ! Is she well ? Has anything happened ? 
Where is father ! Is everything all right with him !" were 
the questions she asked, in such rapid succcB^ion that nobody 
could answer any one of them. 

"Where is Tom? Is he well! Where is 3Ir. Pease 
and Mrs. Pease ? Are they weil ? Is mother in the kitch- 
en?" 

" Tes, yes, yes, yes, to the whole string." 

Away she went, three stairs at a time, and then she almost 
overwhelmed her mother with kisses and questions ; and «p 
she went to the third story, and there was father in his room, 
reading the Bible. When bad she ever -secii that before ? 
The last time she saw him, he was so dreadfully intoxicated 
that he did not know his own child, that was lifting Hm out 
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of t!ie glitter. Now lie was sober, well clothed, cheerful, and 
iiappy. As alie opened tlie dooi' lie read : 

" "VVBo hatli woe ? wlio liath sorrow ? who Jiatli conten- 
tions? wlio liath babbling? who hatJi wounds without cause ? 
wlio liath rednesB of eyes 3 

" They that taixy long at tlio wine ; tkey that go to seek 
mised wine. 

" Look not thou upoa the wine when it is i-ed ; when it 
giveth his color in the eup ; when it moveth itself aiight. 

"At the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 

" Thine eyes shall behold strange women, and — '' 

And he looked up, aa his ear caught a little rustle of a 
woman's clothes, and his eyes beheld a strange woman — a 
beautiful, neatly-di-essed young woman, with laughing, brigbt 
eyes and rosy cheeks, and such a saucy little straw hat, so 
tastily trimmed — Mrs. Morgan did that — and altogether such 
a lady-like girl, that he did not recognise her, and he turned 
his eyes again to the book and repeated : 

" Thine eyes shall behold strange women—" 

"Father!" 

The book dropped from his knees to the floor, as he sprang 
towai'ds her. 

" Am I so strange, father, that you did not know ma ?" 

" Indeed, my daughter, I was afraid to speak ; I did not 
know but a strange woman had been sent to punish me, to 
'sting me like an adder.' Oh, Maggie, you don't know how 
I feei that I deserve it. And yet you are so good. Ton are &■ 
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Btraiige woman. It is strange, passing strange, to think tliat 
my daughter, my little neglected, dirty, rag^'ed, mischievous — " 

" Wild Ma^e, father." 

"Yes, she had run wild; should he the lovely— you do 
look lovely, Maggie — girl now in my arms. Oh, Maggie ! 
Maggie ! this is all your work." 

"No, no, fatlier; jou must give the good Missionsiy his 
share of the credit; and the good people al! over the country 
who have sent him money and clothes to feed and clothe 
the naked, and reform the cJrimkard. "What should we have 
heen to-day, if he had not come to live in the Five Points, 
father r 

" I should have heen in my grave ; a poor, miserable 
drunkard's grave; it is awful to think where else I should 
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So they talked on, and then the old lady came up, and 
then Maggie told how they had arranged it all. On Monday, 
father was to sec if he conid find a coupie of nice rooms, and 
Maggie was going to see Sirs. Morgan, for Mi's. Morgan's old 
uncle had told Maggie, tliat whenever she wanted to go to 
keeping house, to come to him, she did not know what for, 
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but slie was sure it was sometliiiig good, for lie ivas a good 
man, but ho never let anybody know what he did for poor 
folks, he did love to do tilings in Lis own way. And Mrs. 
Morgan was going to write up to tho people where she lived, 
and if father and mother wanted her, they would let her come 
before her time was up, 

" Your father will want yoti." 

" WiU yo'.i, too ! Do not you want me, mother ?" 

"I do not know, Maggie, I can hardly tell. Who can tell 
what a day may bring forth. I am glad to see you ; I have 
been praying all day, that tie good Spirit would direct your 
steps hither to-day." 

" Did you pray that last night V 

" Yes." 

" And this morning V 
Is 

I il ht — I felt it, all night, all the morning, just as 
th ugh a 1 ttle tream of fire was running thi'owgh me, all 
o n w my head, now, in my heart, now in my very 
fig nl n w I started at a whisper in my ear, that 

sounded just like mother, saying, ' Oh, Haggle ! Oh, that 
she would come ! Oh, that I could see her once morel' and 
then I felt as though I must come. I was afraid something 
was going to happen. But now I find you all well, I see 
what a foolish girl I have been." 

"No, Maggie, not foolish, not foolish; something tells me 
that you have only obeyed the dictates of a good heart, guided 
by an invisible poiVer. But we will not talk abont it any more 
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BOW. I have an'siiged a place for you to sleep tanight, fof 
the house is Teiy full, and we can scarcoty find beds for those 
we have, and there aie applications for more poor children 
every day. Do you remember that pretty little ttahan beg- 
gar girl, Madaliiia, that yon used to go out with sometimes? 
She is going to sleep in that little room, and you may sleep 
with her." 

" Oh, mother, she is so dirty !" 
. "She used to be, she is not so now. She was so when she 
ran the streets, just like another little girl." 

"Oh, mother, I know who you mean, but I did not know 
that she had been improved." 

The next day, the father and mother and daughter were 
sitting side by aide in the chapel, and it was the remaik of 
more than one, " Oh, what a cliange !" " Is it possible that 
that is old drunken Eeagan and his wife, that u ed to live m 
that Centre street cellar, and that that is ' Wild Maggie i' 
What a change! Why she is real pretty, and so biighf, 
and so affectionate — see how she looks out the hymn foi her 
mother ; and now they all kneel together. Well w 11, tint is 
better than all drunk together." 

After morning service, Mrs. Keagan went into the kitchen 
to assist about dinner. 

" I cannot tell how it is," sdd she, " but I feel as though 
this was the last meal I shall ever eat with my husband and 
Maggie; perhaps I shall not eat this." 

She never did. 

Half an hour after that, the house was in wild commotion. 
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" "Where ia Mr. Eengan? — vliure is Maggie? — cali tbe doc- 
tor ! — oh, deal' ! — oh, duar ! Mrs. Reagau is in b, fit." 

It was a fit ivhieh all must have sooner or later. Her fore- 
hodings, from whatever cause they came, had given her pre- 
science of her deatli. 

Tlie husband and daughter were soon kneeling over I'or 
wkere she liad fallen upon tlie floor, vainly trying to I'evivo 
animation. The physician vainly essayed his still. . 

"It is too late. ' My mother is in heaven." 

" It is certain she is in the hands of Grod, and she died 
with a blessing on her lips for her child," said one of the 
women who were present when she fell. 

" What did she say, Angeline ?" 

" Sally, how was it? you heai'd it best." 

lliis is drunken Sal and old Angeline, whom you have 
saen before. They, too, arc iumatos ; sober, industrious ones, 
of the House of IiidusLi-y. 

" She said, ' Oh, God, forgive me all my sins ! And my 
husband, foj^ve him, oh. Lord 1 as I do. Margaret, oh, 
God 1 I thank thee for sending her to see me once more — 
God bless as I do my dear Maggie. I die in peace, I die — 
dying — hap — Oh !' and she fell forward ; I caught her in 
my arms, and laid her down gently, but she never breathed 

" Oh, mother, mother, are you dead, dead, dead ! Will 
you never, never speak to your Maggie ^ain ! Oh 1 it is so 
hard to part ivith you now, just as we were going to he so 
happy, and all live together." 
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" Yes," said Angeline, " and tliat reminds me to tell you 
tliat she said just before she died, but I thouglit slie ivas talk- 
ing wild like, that if sbe did not see you again, that I must 
tell you not to go back to Wesf«bester, but you must be sura 
to stay with your iatiier, he would be so lonesome wheu she 

The poor husband was lonesome ; he already felt it. Then 
he felt what blessings he had left. He had good health and 
strength, and a most affectionate good child to comfort him in 
his old age. And then he poured out such a prayer, as all 
ought to hear who lack courage to go on in the gloi-jous 
work of litog up the fallen, and giving strength to the 
feeble, and forgiveness to the erring. The day closed in sad- 
ness, yet there were some who witnessed the sad scene who 
felt that " it is good to be aiSioted." 

The next day afi«r these events I was in Greenwood 
Cemetery, that lovely resting-place for the dead. It is a land- 
niark in this progressive age, that shows the good fruits of an 
improved state of society If ii y of the t a iers of these 
Life Scenes ire curious to know what becomes ot the filling 
leaves of this great foicit of humit beings 1 t them go ovei 
the Brooklyn ''outh feny and foil w some f the siore ot 
mourning fruns that go eveiy daj to put anaj some lead 
trunk, or lopped limb or twig leaf or flowei perhaps 
nothing but a bud which the) wil! plint m eaith to blossom 
ill heaven i d th.>y -nill see ^^h'- e i jc ticnof th filW l,i 
to decay. It lo i place for a da\ not if gloum hit wcet 
meditations such as does the soul good 
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I was meditating ovec a late made grave. It was by tlia 
side of one almost old. eiiougJi to be forgotten, and yet tli3 
number of yeare since it was made were very few, and very, 
very sliort. There was a rose bush, growing at the head, 
but I saw through the gi-een leaves the name of " Morgan, 
jEt. 62." I was not citiioua to know what Morgan, foi' 
my thoughts were far away. I did wonder, it is natural to do 
so, if that was Mrs. Morgan by his side, and if tliey had 
always lain so quiet, without words of contention, or " Caudle 
Lectures." My doubts were soon to be solved, for now came 
a cart and a couple of stone setters. How quick, and how 
carelessly they work ; now the hole is dug, now they lift the 
little stone out of the cart, now they set it upright, now they 
fill in the dirt ai'ound it, now they give a few stamps with 
heavy boota juat over tlie head of the sleeper — he hears them 
not — now the stone is planted, now they jump into the cart, 
slash the whip, and cui'se the poor old hoise for his laziness, 
and rattle away with a whistle and merry glee. Now we can 
read the name on the new stone. Ah, it is not his wife— it 
is " Walter Morgan, ^t. 27." His son— perhaps, an only son 
■ — -how soon he has come after his father. It is a common 
name, ot I might moralize farther upon what I know of that 
name. I am interrupted, and walk off a little way and turn 
to look again. A fine, benevolent looking gentleman — faces 
do look benevolent— is getting out of a carriage. Ho ia 
about tiie age of the elder Morgan. His brother, perhaps. 
Now, he Ms out a rose bush, in bloom, in its little world, all 
Its own, in an earthen pot. Ah, ha ! that is to be planted at 
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the new aioiio just put iu its plitce. Now Le lifts out a 
lovelier flower. It is a jouHg widow. Fancy is at woik 
now ; it says, " Is she pretty V We we too fai' off to discern 
features, but we can think. We do think that a widow wlio 
comes to plant a flower at her husband's gi'ave, is a flower of 
a woman, let her face be what it may. 

So I sat down with pencil in hand, wiiting, " Musings at tlio 
Tomb." I had just written, " Benevolent old gent and beau- 
tiful young widow," and was going to add, rose bush planted 
at husband's grave, and all that sort of thing, when somebody 
slapped me on the back — that knocks out the sentimental — 
with a clear hearty expression of, "my old ftiend." 

" Why, Lovetree, is this you } Athalia — Mrs. Morgan, 1 
should say." 

" No ; always call me by the name you fii^st knew mo by." 

'' Then I should call you Lucy." 

" No, no, not that, not that," 

"Foi'give me, but I did not intend to call up unpleasaiit 
reminiscences. Ah, what have we here ? A little train of 
mourners, with a tenant for that open grave. See, that is the 
Millenary from the Five Points." 

" And, oh, uncle, that is Maggie, our little Maggie from up 
the oonntiy. It must bo her mother. Yes, it is, for she 
takes the aim of a man with a crape on his hat — it is her 
fetlier. Her mother has her wish. He will drop a tear at 
her grave. See, he does; his handkerchief is at his eyes. 
Oh, it is a sad thing for a husband to follow the wife he has 
lived with forty years, to such an end as this. Poor If 
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how slie weeps. I must go and see Iier as soon as the ceie- 
mony is over. Suppose, uucle, that we take them in oiii 
carriage home with us, it will not be quite so melafleholy as 
it will bo to go back to the house of death." 

"So we will, and then I will arrange the plan for them to 
go to housekeeping together. I have already got a place in 

So they met, and so AthaHa said, " Come witli us." 

And so they went. Maggie looted upon it us another 
remarkable interposition, or something, at any rate, that she 
could not account for, that Mrs, Morgan should have felt 
imjielled to eome over here to-day, of all other days, and that 
they should meet so singularly ; " for," said she, " fifty different 
pailies might be riding about among these hills, and dales, 
and groves, looking at this lonely poor grave, and at thai 
twenty thousand dollar monument, and yet no one know thai 
the other was so near. Well, it is a place where all must 
come. I hope we shall all meet our fiiends as happily as I 
have mine to-day." 

So they went homo with Mi's. Morgan, and three days after 
ihey went to a house of their own. 

You have already seen how tliey were able ailenvards to 
say to others, " Come with us," when a houseless widow and 
her two children stood in the street the night of the fire — the 
night that rum and its eflects made Mrs. Eaton a widow. 

Perhaps you would like to see the benevolent gentleman 
that clothed the naked after tliat fire? You have seen him. 
Turn back a leaf and !ooi at him again as he lifts that roae- 
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Lusli out of tlio carriage, to plant at that gi'aTC. You did not 
see him in tUe crowd at the fire, hut he was there, and heard 
his protege say, " Come with us." He was just going to say 
it, but he liked it hetter that Maggie had said it firet Theit 
he said to himself— it was one of his odd &eaka of benevoleaca 
— I will surprise the dear gii'l directly, and make her vemein- 
ber those golden words to her dying day. 

You have seen him. It was Athalia's uncle. 

"Who is Athalia ! 

Tui'n over. Kead. 
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CHAPTER 


VIII. 


ATHALIA, ' 




m.a 


'h™m 


Ut briar 


a fa this™ 


o.'kmat 



Athalia wore not iiuwomanly rags at tiie period wlien I 
aliall commence her histoiy. She was clad in the gai'b of a 
country girl, just anived ia the city, in lie full expectation 
that fortune awaited her, just as soon as she could learn the 
trade of a dreBs-maker. Oh, how she worked, and laughed, 
and sung I She was the life of the shop. Sometimes she 
thought of home — home where mother was — and then she 
wept. But the sunshine of youth soon sends the clouds and 
dew drops that dim the eye away to forgetfalness. 

Athalia was sixteen — sweet sixteen in face and mind. 
What a bright blue eye, what soft, brown hail', what wit, and 
bb, what a voice in song ! and swch a heart, 'twas tuned for 
others' woes, and not her own. 

Why cornea this mountain flower from her country home ? 

Her father was a farmer — ah ! was- — would be still, only 
that he b^d swallowed hU farm. .The mortgage to the store at 
the cross roads, the damage paid in a law suit for a fight, and 
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tlio cost of tliron-iiig his neighbo]''8 Jiorse down liia well, hai 
left liim without a home for himself, aud so his children weut 
forth into the world to seek bread ; tlie daughter, of coni'se, 
by the needle, the sons at sea. 

Athalia chose the city. Hon- little sho knew tlie dfiiigv?r. 
She would have shuddered to see a man sit carelessly down 
upon a powder keg with a pipe in his mouth. Not half so 
dangerous is that, as for a young country girl, with a beautiful ' 
face, to come here. 

Oh, how shfi worked one whole year to learn her di'ess- 
maker'a tj'ade, without one cent of compensation. Such is the 
law. The law of custom with milliners' apprentices. 

Then she wejit home. How joyfully her mother opened 
her arms ; how sweet was that kiss — a loved mother's kiss. 
Did she love her father? How could she love a man who 
often cursed, and sometimes beat that mother ! She went 
home to stay, to ply her new trade amoag her old neighbors. 
How could she love her father when he would not let her stay, 
and, like a drunken brute as he was, drove her back again to 
the city ? 

"You have learnt a city ti'ade, and you liave got city airs ; 
nobody wants you here." 

It was not so. Everybody wanted her there but her mis- 
erable father. Everybody else loved Athalia. They saw no 
city airs ; all they saw was that a rough diamond had been 
polished. "What is it worth without 3 

So she came baet to the city with a heavy heact. What 
was eho to do ? She could go back to her old shop and woik 
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eighteen hours a day, for twenty-five cents, and scanty food ; 
lodging, as she had done duiiiig; her long year of apprentice- 
ship, three in a narrow bed, in a room with just air and space 
enough for the deeent accommodation of a eat, nothing moie. 
What hope in such a life J What would she have at tlie end 
of the year ! Just what she had at the heginniiig ? No ; for 
one year of youth would be gone. 

She could not go back ; there was no hope there. So, with 
another girl juat as poor, but just as willing to work, she took 
a room, and took ia woik, or went out to do it. Then how 
she was exposed, how in danger. Libertines live in geiitoel 
families. Ah, aad are pet sons of mothers who ivould give 
dollai'S to dissipated rakes, and grudge shiliiogs to poor dress- 
makers. And if the poor girl should be caught in the snare 
of such a son, how the mother would rave and drive her away 
unpaid, because she had disgraced her " respectable boy." 

Mrs. Morgan was one of Aliialia's lady "patrons." Haugh- 
tily proud, yet not, like some of her class, positively dishonest, 
cruelly dishonest. She wanted the labor of the poor sewing 
girl, because she possessed great taste, and could dress her 
daughters better, and what was still more, though so Htfle 
practised by the rich, cheaper, than she could get their dresses 
at a " regular establishment." That was just what the daugh- 
ters most disliked. They knew that none of their acquaint- 
ances wore such neal^fitting dresses, but when the question 
was put, " Where did you get them made ?" they could not 
answer, " Oh, we always get everything at Madame Chalam- 
beau's fasliiouable establishment in Broadway." 
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They could not cL.iiige their mother's policy, and 30 tliey 
determined to drive poor Athalia out of Uie house. 

They had another ohjeot. Athalia was beautiful. Her 
face was such as we are apt to conceive that an angel must 
have. And everybody who came in the house while she was 
there, and saw her, said, " Oh, what a sweet face !" 

This was gall and wormwood to the "yomig ladies," for 
their tacea were just auch as yo« would suppose were made 
out of those two ingredients, and they were true indications 
of their minds. So they liat«<l the poor seamstress for double 

At first she came to the table with the family. But the 
girls could not help observing that she was the diamond, they 
the setting, to all eyes. She was bettei' bred than they, with 
all their boarding-sdiool education. Wiere had she got it ! 
In a country school house, and her mother's kitchen. 

Once, once only, after tea she was invited to sing. Who 
supposed that she could touch a piano note. She accepted 
the invitation, as all well-bred girls do, who know that they 
can sing, and Walter offered his arm to lead her to the piano. 

Walter was the brother, the onlj n nd h f ir 
family." He had just returned froi 1 dy k 11 nc, N g a 
four, and mot Athalia for the first tim at th t a tabl It 
was the last time, the sisters said, th t h li u!d c t h 
there. §he went home that evening; h h Ih I 11 jb 
and received her poor pay. That was one of Mi-s. Morgan's 
viituea ; she paid the stipulated price to those who worked for 
Ler. 
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Wliat daggei'fl, scorpions' slangs, aud poisoned dai'ls, pooj' 
Athalia and Walter would have fdt, while he stood ovei' hor 
at the piajjo, if thoy could have felt the glances of scorafiil, 
angry eyes. How he was taken to task afterwai'ds for paying 
attention to " a searing girl," particularly for waiting upon her 

How he justilied himself. Just as though there was need 
cf it. But aristocracy had stept down to the level of one who 

" Piied her needle and thread, 
In poverty, hanger, and toil ;" 
Who sang with a voice of saddening song, 
Of the home on het own native soil. 

Of the spring and the hrooli where it flow'd, 
Oi the' plums and the pears where they grew, 

Of the meadows and hay lately mow'd, 
And the toees all dripping with dew. 

And her heart it went journeying baok, 
While her fingers pUed needle and thread, 

Till the morning same in a,i a craok. 
Where it found het stiil out of her bed. 

Shall I over work thus like a slave. 

With the scorn of the rich and the proud ? 
For they think that a seamstress must oravs 



"Waltfii- justified, apologised, for he was bound in the iron 
ettei's, "polite custom." 
" I found," says he, " when I cams home, a beautiful, well- 
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dresaed, well-boliaved girl, to all appearance a young lady, at 
your tea table." 

"■VTell, she sliall never como tliere again. I always told 
mother tliat sLe might know better than, to bring her to tho 
table ; and the pert minx, if she knew lier place, would never 
try to stiek herself into genteel company. So much for 
haying a dress-maker in tho house." 

"Elsie, Elsie, I am ashamed of you." 

" I think you had hatter be ashamed of yourself, mother." 

" I found her," resumed Walter, " at your tabla, and I took 
the only vacact seat, by her side. I did not find her pei-t, 
but on the contrary, I must say it, better behaved, better 
spoken, tliau iny sister Elsie, ivhen spealdng of or to her 
mother." 

" You had better insult ma, by your compiirison. Sir 
"Walter." 

"No; I do not intend that. But I was only explaining 
why I paid attention to the lady." 

" The lady — lady ! That to a sewing gill who goes out to 
work by day's work. Did you learn that at college or at 
Sai'atoga V 

" I have learned to call every fijmale lady, who looks, acts, 
and tallcs like one, I hope my sister Klsie wiD not uuleai'n 
me. I found the lady at your table. I found her polite and 
diffident She is not a forwai'd minx. I walked with her to 
the parlor," 

"Yes, and she should have known better than to go there. 
Why did she not go back to her work V 
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"Elsia, she had done ker work, and was ivaiting for your 
fether to eomo home, so I could get some money to pn.y her ; 
for I should be ashamed to. keep her out of her moiiey, or 
oblige her to call again. Yoii had spent all the change I had 
in the hous n y fte n li PP It w la th t asked 

her to stay It w n th t a-ked h t th p lor. It 
was me, y m m th tl t k I h t ng f those 

plaintive, awtsnglhilaih n tth liildren 
while at w k It la y u tl t 1 h WK t f ? That 
she might fail. Elsie, Elsie, there is envy in your heart." 

" And slie did sing. Was ever anything sweeter ? I can 
repeat every word, for every note went down into my soul, 
and printed itsolt liko the magnetic telegraph. Ijisten : 

" Oh, 1 was !ioni whefe waters leaping, 

Cascade down the green, green liill; 
Oh, I was born where lambkina bleating. 

Leap along the clear, oleav rill. 
Oh, I wBia Ijom. where lightnius flashes, 

'Lumirateihe green, gteen trees; 
Oh, I was btm where the wild wind dashoa. 

Bilging o'er the deep, deep seas. 

" Oh, now I live amid conEngion, 

Commeree wears an ugly tcown j 
Ob, who wonld give tiat sweet seoluBion, 

for all the pleaaures of the town ? 
Oh, how I love my native mountain, 

Hills and glens and all their Hooka, 
Oh, how I love that sweet sweet foiintiun, 

Every tree, and all the tocks." 
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"'Smitten — smitten — ray brother Walter smitten with my 
dress-maker! Faugh ! I wonder if he went home with her, 
for he went oitt at tlie same time !" 

Yes, he did go home with her. It was Ler first false step. 
But ye that stand fast, do riot censure tliis first st«p of her 
fell. She was young and handsome ; so was lie. ThoiiB were 
such hearts as nature sports with. Both were touched. Ho 
went home with her. They got into a stage at Seventeenth 
street to ride to Broome, fur there was the home of the sew- 
ing gii'l. At Broome street he forgot to pull the cheek sliiiig. 
She did not notice it till the crowd of cars, can-iages, and 
Bwai'ms of haroan beings, which fill up that great wide 
thoroughfare, Canal sti'eef, aivafeened her, fftim her reverie of 
wild thoughts, to the fact tKat they were already too far 
down. Before he could stop her siie had pulled the string, 
and the driver held up and looked down through his little 
peep hole at his passengers, ready for his sixpenny fare, which 
he will contrive to make seven cents, if he makes change for 

Walter acknowledged that he did not mean to slop the 
6t^; ha wanted Athalia to go to Taylor's, and take an ice 
cream with him. But she was inexorable. He plead, she 
said, no ; she said it sweetly, and, finally, they compromised by 
her agreeing to go to-morrow evening. 

The second false st-^p ! 

Then he walked home with her. She said, good night, at 
the door, he said, " Oh, let me see you up these dim staire." 

" Oh, no, I am used to them, I can find my room in the 
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ilaA. If Jeatinette is at lioniD, she will tear a little signal 
upon the wall, and open tlic door, then it will be light." 

" Give it then." 

She did ; Jeannette was not at home. 

" Oh, let me go up, and juat look in, and see where angels 

Oh, flattery! thy power is great. "Wliy should she 
refiise, sinee he was to come again, she had fromiaed that? 
80 she said, " come up, then," and away she tripped into the 
dartuess, her step so light that he could act tel! where it fell. 
Directly there was a little sraatch, a flash, a hlue flame, very 
small, and then a full white light, and a match, and then a 
lamp was burning. 

" Come lip. Talse care of tlie narrow, crooked steps, tliey 
are not like your broad easy stair-case." 

She had made another false step. Did far off visions of 
fancy revel in her brain, that she might some day go up that 
braad stair-case, arm in arm with that handsome young man 3 
What if they did ? you too have dreamed more unlikely daj- 

" Come up, can you see ?" 
Yes, he could see, 

" By the lamp diraljr burning," 

just up there above him, one of the houris he had often rend 
of, often dreamed of, never before seen. He went up, to her 
little heaven of a room. How could she sing that, 
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wliile everytliiivg looked bo amilbig iu her lUiU't S How COuH 
- she long for the sweet BeclijsJon of her countiy home, witli 
such a bijou' of a hermit's cell here ? He stood amazed. Ho 
spoke not, but he thouglit. Did she divine Ms thonglits ? — 
she answered them — how did she know them ? Tlie mag- 
netio t«legi-aph of the soul was at work. 

"Yes, sir, we are obliged to keep our room neat, because 
ladies come here to get work done, and they would not give 
na their custom if we lived in a plain room." 

Plain I'ooml What would his sistere say to a pi.iiuly fur- 
nished room, if that was not one ? 

"True, it is plainer than theirs — I mean— but jou did not 
speak — I thought you spoke — jes it is plain compared mth 
rooms tliat ladies occupy. We pay enough though for the 
furniture to have gooi!." 

" Do you hire it then !" 

" Yes, Tfe neither of us had money enough to furnish a 
room, only a few things, and pay the rent in advance. So wo 
hired a furniture man to put in the things, and wo pay him 
for tlie use of them." 

"How much !" 

" Five dollars a month." 

" Five dollars ! Why there is not ovei' a hundred dollars 

" No, air ; that is juat what it was counted at. They are 
all second-hand articles. There is the bedstead ; we furnished 
the l)ed and bedding ; my mother gave me that ; Jeannette 
has no mother; and the table, and the other little pine table, 
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tlie bureau, the wash^tand, ths sis chairs, the rocler, and the 
sofa ; we made those ottomans, and the cui'tains ; and in that 
pa,nt!y , Oh, I declare how I am running on." 

"Pi'ay, tell me, Mi^ , I reaOy have not learned your 

name yet." 

" Athalia. I am sure you lieard your mother call me 

"Yes, but I was going to call you by your sirname." 

" Lovetree, sir. Athalia Lovetree." 

" Oh, that is a veiy sweet, pretty name." 

" Tea, sic, so much so that I think I shall always keep it" 

" So all the young ladies say. But it hai-dly ever provea 
true with one who owns so pretty a name, and a face prettier 
Btill." 

More flattery. She did not hear it. No. She fe!t it 
though. 

" WeU, I am very sure I never shall change my first name. 
I never shall be called by any other than Athalia." 

She thongbt so then ; I wonder if she ever thought of it in 
after years 3 

" Bat yon have not told me what is in that panti'y." 

" Oh, no matter ; that is where we keep all our dishes and 
cooking utensils. We have a stove in winter ; in summer, a 
little charcoal fui'nace behind the fire-board." 

" And is your room warm in winter !" 

" Why yes, sir, if we have plenty of work." 

" Does work keep yoii warm V' 

" Oh, no ; but work gives us money to buy coal. There" 
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was a time last winter, wlien we were out of work, 
that " 

*' You had no firu V 

"Yes, sir, but only a few days, we had to make up the 
month's vent, eight dollMs for the room, and five for the fur- 
niture." 

Walter put his hand in his pocket. What for ? He fdt 
how easy it would fas to take out a 'hundred dollars, and ts:! 
her, to go and pay for that furniture, and not pay rent for it 
any longer. Then ho thoiight how ridiculous, to be so 
affected by the woaa and wants of a sewing girl. How his 
proud sisters would laugh at him. Pride conquered a heart 
prone to a good action. 

" And so you went without fire, to pay that usurious old 
miser who owns this furniture, sixty per cent per annum, for 
the use of it. Sixty, yes, more than a hundred upon what it 
■would sell for at auction. And what did you do for food in 
• the meantime!" 

Well, we did not need much, and should not have suf- 
fered any, if Mrs, Jenkins had paid me for my work. Oh, if 
she only Icnew how much we did need it Jeannette was 
sirjk, and what little money I had, I spent for her ; I had 
almost ton dollars due me for work, and could not get one. 
It is wicked to keep poor girls out of their money ; indeed it 
is, when they are sick and suffering' for it." 

"And you suffered, while Mrs. Jenkins, with her thirteen 
servants, and eoaoh and horses owed you for work S" 

"Well, we did not suffer much, except I had to pawn my 
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black silk dress, the very one too that I needed most when it 
■was cold, and had to do without fire when Jeannette was 
ejck, and should, by all means, have had one. She is a sweet, 
good .girl ; I wish she was at home." 

" Wish again, and you will see her." 

Both started as though caught in something they were 
ashamed of. Why should they be ? True he had approached 
very close lo Athalia, as she stood watering her flower's and 
feeding her bird — both windows were full of flowers, and over 
eaoh a canary bird ; and he was watching all her operations 
with as much interest as though they were all his own. 

" Poor things," she sa'id, " they look .neglected." 

She loved flowers. So did he. He loved their owner, but 
he had not said so yet. He hardly knew it ; he would not 
let any one know it; hence he started when Jeannette spoke, 
for be thought she must have seen it He blushed and turned 
round, and then she blushed ; there was a trio of blushes. 
What for? Jeannette did not think it was a stranger. She 
, thought it was Chaiiey Vail. Charley was a sort of beau, yet 
not a beau. He was Jeannette's consin ; and though he did 
not love her exactly, he liked her, and I guess that she liked 
him ; Athalia thought more than liked him. Charley would 
have loved Athalia if she had given hira the least encourage- 
ment, but she would not, for she hoped he would love his 
cousin and marry her. He was a good fellow, always ready 
to do anything on eaitb for " the girls "—in short ho was 
Charley, 

1 bluMhed. She had reason to, for, thinking it 
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ivas cousin Cliarley— wHo clsu could it, be, tliere in tlieir 
rooDi alone with Athalia, iu the evening — she ti'ipped up 
behind him and 1 m s, d ^ rty 1 f tli b k 

He turned around hi tfltt h dk 

ing her, but he d 1 t =^1 1 k 1 th 1 ht 

shone in his face, d th I tjoil h I t g T 

it any wonder she hi II? t y i L tl h H 
it any ■Wonder they all blushed ? She played with her bonnet 
stiicgs ; he twirled his hat ; Athalia eould not play with any 
thing. She had the lamp in one hand, and the bird cage in 
the otJier, But she could laugh, and she burst out in such 
clear, musical tones, as she said, " Why, Jeannette, did yon 
think it was Charley !" 

That explained the whole. Ho understood the blow now. 
Did he also understand what Charley would have done, if 'it 
had been him that got the blow. Perhaps he thought, for 
he said, 

" You have struck me, miss. I never take a blow without 
giving one back. There." 

Did he strike her! What! strike a woman! Shame! 
Oh, no ; hut he caught her in hia arms, before she could be 
aware of the movement, and such a kiss ! such a good, heai'ty 
kiss as he gave her. Ah, well I who would hot ! She was a 
nice, sweet g^rl, not quite so pretty as Athalia, but one that a 
colder heart than hia might relish in just such a case. She 
pouted a little, and talked about great liberty in a stranger; 
but who took the first liberty ! True ; but " that was a mis- 
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" Then count tho otter a mistake too." 

" So, that was done oa purpose." 

"So it was, and I should Uke to do it again, Ijut I will not, 
BO rudely. Pray forgive ine." 

What had she to forgive! what to he angry about. How 
could sli9 hold out agmnst that, " I should like to do it again ?" 

After all she ivas not half so angiy as Athalia. And what 
was she aiigiy about! That ho had kissed Jeannette instead 
of her ! Take care, little heart, jealousy is creeping in among 
thy pulsations. Take care, big heart, for just now Charley 
enters the scene, and before he has observed that a stranger 
is in the room, he has kiesed Athalia. 

Mischief has broke loose to-night. What is in tie men ! 
What is in Walter Morgan, that a kiss given to that giil, for 
the first time seen that night, should send a pang to his heart t 
How it goes throbbing through every nerve, and pricks into 
tho very core of sensation. Take care, big heart and iitUe 
heart, nature is at her aporfa, and she always makes pleasures 
Bweet by contj'asl with pain. 

Finally, all are reconciled. How they do laugh over the 
queer mistakes, Jeannette would have sooner struck a bear 
than him, yet he did not bite her, Charley would have sooner ■ 
kissed that same bear, and risked the bug, than have kissed 
Athalia before a stranger, for he is a good boy, a little mis- 
chievous, but would never do a thing to hurt the feelings of 
another, particularly a woman. 

How they did sit, and talk, and laugh, and enjoy happiness, 
auch as Walter had never found in rose-wood furnished parlora. 
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What would Ilia proud sisters say, if they inew how "low ho 
had sunk himself, to keep company witii sewing girls !" But 
he would not tell them. Take care, young man, you are 
breaking in upon the conventionalities of life. You must 
stick to your caste, in America eb well aa India. You may 
lay your heart at the feet of anything that is old and ugly, 
even as your sisters, so that she is ton and of the ton — the 
upper ion. But offer to love one who lives, harely lives, by 
her needle, and see bow your own flesh and blood will hate 
you. 

So passed the evening away. Then Walter would go. But 
he wanted to hear Athalia sing once moi'c. Ko. She bad no 
piano. His bajid was in bis pocket again. How be would 
like to send her one to-morrow, but he dared not say so. He 
did loot around tbe room, to see where he could set it. There 
was no room. She could not sing any more to night Abli, 
Jeannette. She sings a beautiful little song while we are it 
work. No, she could not. She was afraid to sing betoie 
strangers. But Charley asked her, in his bland 'ttmannei and 
then she would sing oiio verse if he would go right borne 
How anxious she was to get rid of him. So sbo sung ; 

" 'WTi)' bitior life with uselesfi teavs, 

With mourning unavailing? 
Why bitter hopa with ceaseless feats, 

01 shoals whete we ate Bailing ? 
Witli lively song and music peals, 

Make life just lika Ihe ocsan, 
When flapping eaila a zephyr steals, 
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I you may. go, 



" There now 1 hope yo a e sat fi 
for I aball not s n^ ino he o d to n ghL I know how 

I came to do tha 

No, they woi & f d W l,n a man that 

was « Who ev ^0 n fa o c w 1 a iid not ask 

for two more S So h y bo h a l bo 1 h g s to go to 
the theatre to-morrow n gh and h j on s d 

More false step Hovnaywl t e to eao^theend3 

Walter went i ome neve mote happy 1 o have seen 
how he was taken to t st He hal d fied tl e la "s of caste. 

It did not re J e at onger Argus ejes th n h s two sisters 
possessed to see how d epiy he wis enamo ed w th Athalia, 
How they did w 1 t ey knew whc he she h 1 dared to 
loot up to him as he hid low to her H tould they 
Sad out. It does no ke m scl ef m k -s long to contrive 
their plot. If e n n an at to u n ano he one, there 
is one always ready to assist her in her wicked design. No 
doubt be was the father of milUnery, for he cauaod the first 
apron to be made, and he has assisted largely in till tha 
designs of female apparel from that day to this. Sometimes 
his fashion is very fig-leafish, barely hiding a portion of the 
body, while the limbs, head, neck, shoulders, and other 
"excitements," are left exposed to Adam's rude gaae. Then 
ho contrives his feshion of so much cloth, that those who 
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follow it may lose their souls in its attainment, and ihoSB 
who make thorn may feel, as they 

" Work, work, work, 
Till the BtatB shine Ihtough the roof," 
That they ate weaving a ■web with sin fo[ tho ivoof, 
"Till the brain begins to Bwlin, 
Till the eyes grow heai^y and dim, 
Sewing at once, w^ith a double thread, 
A dress for the liying and dead." 



i always busy. It must be so with a 
wicked woman. 

Ti.e Morgans changed their tactics, and adopted thosa 
more wicked than I could invent. 

Ttey soon found that they wanted more dresses, and what 
was very Teroarkable, they did not want to go to the French 
drGEs-makw. What could be the rer^on ! They had watched 
their brother; they had seen him go to Athalia's; tliey had 
seen Mm in the theatre with her ; they had met tfiem walk- 
ing, aim in aim, in Broadway, " the shameless liussey ;" and 
once they had entered Thompson's, and walked upstairs to 
take ice cream, " actually ovei' our heads." Waltei' Morgan, 
the richest merchant's son, in New York, gallanting a seam- 
stress — their own dress-maker. And every day some of their 
acquaintance were asking them, " "Who is that beautiful girl 
I saw with Walter V' Of course they did not know ; how 
conld they tell that he had taken up with " such a thingS" 
In vaia they talk to him, he was mum, or if he spoke of her, 
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it was with the highest respect. "Would he many her 1 
Ah, there was the nib. 

"It is a pitj," said Elale, "-that ho would not ruin her, and 
that would be the end of it." 

Did a spirit furnish that cue, or was it a nicked woman's 
own conceit ! At any rate, it was a cue upon which tliey 
acted. Athalia was sent /for, and the young ladies never 
were so affable before. Every opportunity was contrived for 
Walter to accomplish the purpose of a villain. Their 
schemes had the exact contrary effect desired. He had 
made such advances at first as " men about town " do mate, 
and had met with such a decided repulse, not an angiy one, 
but a vhtuoua one, that he never would try again. 

" I expected it," said she to his proposals, " I am used to it 
— I am almost every day exposed to such tempting offers, 
to escape a life of poverty — I have ceased to looli upon them 
as insulting — nature, and fashion, and the state of society, are 
such in this city, that a girl with an unfortunate face like 
mine, must fell, unless she is possessed of such fortitude aa 
but few young girls are naturally gifted with. You may ask 
me that question every day ; every day you may, if you feel 
like wounding the feelings of a poor girl, repeat your ques- 
tion, arid every daj you will get the same answer." 

" Athalia, forgive me. Oh, forgive me ; I never will repeat 
the question again ; whether you forgive me or not, you need 
have no fear of that. 

What a failure then had his sisters made. They did just 
■what they did not intend to do ; they led Walter to think. 
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tliat liis family would approve a matcli with one so virtuous, 
so beautiful, so loyely, even if she was a sewing girl, and he 
began to build castles in the air upon this foundation. They 
were very sandy, and a storm was approaching that would 
Booii beat upon the frail walls, and like all such iabrics, down 
they will tumble. 
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CnAPTER IX. 



Marbiagb, death, bankruptcy, poverty, sin, and, finally, 
" plucied like a brand from tte burning," are the contents, 
the introduction, and peroration, of this chapter. If you are 
Batisfied at a glance, you can pass on, the filling up, is but the 
shading of fbe sketch. But if yon aie curious to know who 
manies, who dies, and who does worse — read. 

" It is hut a step from the palace to the tomb," yet the 
road sometimes seems a long and dreary one, leading through 
sti'ange, dark places. 

I have come to the conclusion, that lovers of romance, and 
thoso who cater for them, writing tales of fiction, havo 
mistaken their vocation. Let them gather up and detail a 
few of the incidents of real Life Scenes as tbey occur, and 
there will be no occasion for fiction. So let us on with our 
naiTation of events. 

Mr. Morgan was a merchant, wealthy as Crcesus, perhaps 
more so ; and he had more need to be, for he lived " up town," 
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in " up town" style. The simple interest upon tiie cost of liia 
Louse and furniture was sesen thoiBond dollaw a year, and 
his annual expenses double tliat sum. 

Of coni'se his daughtei-s had nevei' taken a stitch in their 
lives. They had been to school, where nothing useful is taught ; 
and learned what is called musie, and could waltz ta perfec- 
tion. Walter, had l>een to college. "What had he learnt? 
To drini a hottle of wine every day after dinner, and " fill up," 
with mint juleps, sheriy cohlers, and brandy smashes, the 
intermediate time. Not one useful thing had either of them 
been taught, not one l^aon in the ait of self-support ; all was 
self-indulgence. They laughed, or would have laughed at the 
idea, if any one had dared to mention it, that the time would 
ever come, that they would have occasion to lift a hand to 
procure their own bread. 

It is a bad school- — it has many scholars. 

Mr, Morgan came home one day in unusual glee ; he was 
naturally a stem man. He had heard of the very successful 
voyage of the Matilda — named after his daughter — to China, 
■where she would load with teas and silks for a home voyage. 
She was insured in a very rich London ofSco. Some of his 
cantious friends advised him to " hedge," hy insuring also in 
other offices ; he had Hever met with a single loss in his life ; 
he had often been his own insurer, and took about half the 
valTie of the Matilda now on his own insurance boot, which 
showed a great many thousand dollars in his favor. 

" Yes," said a Paul Pi-y, of my acquaintance, " more thon- 
saads thaa he is now worth, if liia debts wei'c paid." 
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Who believed it 3 Not the banks, which loaned him any 
amount he desired. Slot the wife, and son, and daughtei's, foi 
that stern husband and father never told them of bia business. 

" That is my business," was the cuiroff valva which always 
shut down upon every question as certMii as that of the steam 
engine at the point where it must change Iho motion. 

A.fter dinner and the second bottle, the family were startled 
by the sudden announcement he made for to-morrow. 

" We start for Lake George to-morrow morning ; come, get 

" Why, father, what has started you all of a sudden ?" 

" That's my business," 

" Wei!, we cannot get ready, no way in the world," 

" Pshaw 1 I could get a. ship ready before ten o'clock," 

" But we cannot get new hats." 

" Plenty of time. Start right out." 

"To-night! Buy a hat in the evening, who ever heard of 
such a thing ! What would Mrs. Grrundy say V 

"Ask her, she is going with ns; or rather, we are going 
with them. Grundy is in shoal water, and wants to get out 
of sight a few days ; and I want he shoidd, for I am on his 
paper heavy." 

" Oh, it is absolutely impossible for us to go to our milliner 
to-night." 

" Go itt tlie morning, then. Time enough." 

" What ? before ten o'clock. IIow vulgar you are, father." 

" Very well : if you cannot get up new flying ^bs, go to 
sea with the old ones." 
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■ " 'Well, I suppose wo might send for Madaro Pantanosi to 
call in the morniTig ; but, dear me, there are out dresses all in 
the work-room, not one of them done. You don't expect 
Athalia is going to iinish them to-night, do jou ?" 

" Have you no othei-s ?" 

" What if we have ? the Gruiidys know that we have new 
oaes making, and of course, will expect to see them. You 
don't expect jour daughtei-s, I hope, to wear old dresses, on a 
tour to the Lakes ?" 

" "Why not ! That is the place fo wear them." 

"You may talk, father, but it is out of the question." 

""Well, settle it your owa way. I go to-morrow, and if 
you are goiug with me, you had better be getting ready ; 
besides, let me tell you, young Wendall is going up too. 
We are going to liave some great sport, fishing." 

That decided Elsie. If George Wendall and the Grandys 
were going, she must go, for he and Minnie Grandy needed 
watehing. She would go, if she wore the old hat, and a dress 
that had been worn twice before. 

" Where is that seamsti-ess ^ she must work all night, and 
get my dvess done any way." 

" Elsie, daughter, she cannot do that, her eyes are very 
weak. You had better take her along with us, the poor girl ; 
g^ve her a little country air, and let her finish your dresses 
there." 

" Yes, yes, that's it, wife, let her go along. She appears to 
be a right, tight little crafl. A sail will do her good. What 
a pity she did not bail from the right port." 
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"You tavo very curious notions, father." 

" That is my business." 

" Well, for my part," says Matilda, " I tiiink slie can go 
just as well as not ; our maid and she can have a room 
togother, and nobody need to know that we have brought 
a seamstress along with us ; if tiicy did, they would think it 
very vulgar. Of course, she won't come to the table with us, 
at the hotel." 

"No, indeed ; I guess she will not; though, I suppose, wa 
shall have a private table ; shall we not, father ?" 

" That is my business." 

But as it was settled that she was 1o go, it was, finally, 
thought neeessaiy to tell her so, and she was sent for, and 
told of the arrangeiBent. 

How could she go ? How start so sudden ! How leave 
Jeannetto ! She could not go. Yet she would like to. 
Perhaps she never would have another opportunity. She 
would go down and see Jeannette, and if she could go, she 
would come up very early. Away she ran uf itairs for her 
little straw hat and black mantilla. Walter had been a 
" silent member " of the party. What wild thoughts ran 
through his brain, when ho found that Athalia was to be one 
of the party. Did he dream of the shady walk, the mooa- 
lit lake, and egg-shell boat, with only two in it, floating upon 
the glassy surface of the water ! Did he think that ho 
should climb the rooks with her, and wander through the 
ruins of old TiconderogaS Yes, he did dream; youth do 
dream. Did she dream, while she stood before the glae«, 
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tying bev bonnet strings ? What of ? Of tlio Iiook that ha 
would bait and put in her liauds, and tlie fish that would be 
caught Fish ! It is not fish alone that joung giila cateh, 
when yonng men bait ho9ts for them, in wild woods, and 
lonely glens, wliei'B mountain streams murmur soft music. 

As she ciima down upon the steps, Walter was waiting 
tiere. What for 1 For a poor sewing girl. He wanted, he 
s^d, that she should stop with him and pick out a hat and 
some little articles, a toilet bos, and snndiy conveniences or 
necessaries, tQ one on a journey, for his sister Matilda. 

Oil yes, she would do that, witii pleasure, if he wished it. 
He did wish it. The selections were made with gi'eat taste 
and withoiit regard to expense. The hat was a little treasui'e. 

What was ihat sigh for ? Can a woman — a jouug girl — 
just on the eve, too, of a journey to a watering place, see such 
a hat shut up in its paper case, without a sigh ? It is more 
than human nature ever could do. Athalia is human, and 
that hat is just such a one as she would like herself. She is 
too poor. So she sighed and went home. 

"Shall I send it!" 

" Let it be until I return, and then I will give directions." 

It is no matter what Walter said to her on the way home, 
but she had determined to go with the Morgans, to Lake 
George, and so she told him. 

"Good night then, I must go home and get ready, you 
know what the word is with father — ' that is my business.' " 

He had a little other business. He went hack to the store, 
and gave the necessary orders about the purehaae. 
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" Would the lady be kind enougli to write a little note tliat 
he would dictate, and put it m the bonnet box V 

" Certaiuly, anything to oblige the gentleman. Was that 
his sister ? His cousin perhaps J Well, she is very pretty, at 
any rata. Was tJiat her name 3 What a sweet name." 

What sweet words to Walter. How we do lite to hear 
those we love spoken of in such words. 

How Athaiia busied herself getting her few things rea<3y. 
What she lacked, Jeannetf*, the good soul, lent hor. She 
never thought how lonely the room would be for tho two or 
three weeks she wonld be away. 

" I wish I had a few dollars to spare, Jeannatte, I certainly 
would go and buy just such a hat aa I picked out tliis evening 
for Matilda Morgan. It was very prefclj-. And Walter, he 
admired it too. He said it was ao tasty, wlien I tried it on, 
to let him see how it looked." 

Just then there was a rap at the door. 

" Qh there comes cousin Charley." 

No, it could not be Charley, it was a little rap. The door 
was opened, and tliere stood a little girl with a bandbox and 
bundle. — It is a shame to send such little girls out late in the 
evening with eiioh heavy bundles. 

" Does Miss Lovetree live here ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then this is the place." 

" Oh dear," says Jeannette, " more wort. Who can this bo 
from ! Why, Athrdia, what is the matter, you look amaaed V 

"I am amazed. Is there no mistake in the direction!" 
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"No, it is Mis3 Atlialia Loyotree. No. — Broome street, 

"Oil! I caimot tiike it, indeed I cannot. Accept suet a 
present from liim ? No, no, no." 

He had ttiouglit of tiiat Jeannetffi by this time had 
the handbox open. Did woman evei' resist that temptation J ] 

"Ah here is a note. This will explain the mystery." 

"To M.SS Lovethee:— 

" Aa it is decided that you will go with us to Lake George, please 
accept a few things that j-ou will need, which I haye coram issioned my 

" From yout friend, 

"MbS. MottOAN." 

" Oh that is a different thing, if tliey come from her. And 
then for him to pretend all the time that they were for bis 
sister. It is too had. Oh, but it is a love of a hat thougli ! is 
it not, Jeannette 1" 

Yes, it was ; that was settled. First one tried it on, and 
tiea the other. Jearaiette said it was a bride's hat. Athalia 
said she ought to be ashamed of herself to say so. Then all 
the other little bijouterie were overhauled, and looked at, 
and talked over, and praised, and then the note was read again, 
and the postscript ; there was a postscript, there always is a 
postscript to a woman's letter. It was the poifacript that gave 
it the air of genuineness. It read : 

" P. S.— Don't say a word to me, or hhit where the hat cams from, 
for I don't want Mr. Morgan or the girls ever to linow ; nobody tiiows 
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No, nobody knows but Walter. There was no fiction in 
thai. 

]n the mo]-uing there was another rap — louder tbis time. 
It dill not diatuib any sleep tbongli ; tbere bad been none in 
tbat room that night. It was John, come for the trunk and 
bandbox — two things that a modem lady never fi-avels with- 
out. There wa? a wagon load of tliem left tbe Morgan and 
Grundy mansions that morning, and they and tbeir owners 
all arrived, in due course of cars and locomotives, at Lake 
George. 

Mr. Morgan and George Wendiill fished, tJie girls flirted, 
Athalia sewed and Mghed, and walked out evenings, slyly, 
with Walter Morgan. 

More false steps. Sly walks in town are bad — in the coun- 
try, dangerous. There are a gi'eat many precipices, down 
which such a couple may tumble. 

George was a glorious fishing companion for the shipping 
merchant. He could row and drive, and get up all the fixings ; 
and, after dinner, talk, and laugb, and drink, till both went to 
bed " glorious," 

" Mr. Morgan, you drink one bottle too many." 

"Pshaw. What if I do! that is my business." 

It is sometimes the wife's business, 

George was a boon companion, that was all. lie bad 
nothing, did nothing, lived somehow, dressed well— ill-natured 
folks said he did not pay his tailor. 

Wto over ttonght that he would be Mr, Morgan's son-in- 
law ! He did, and so had his daughtei', Elsie, lately concluded, 
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for the coTintvy aii' and scenery arc provocatives to that 

"Ask father." 

" Enough saitL" 

He did. He took cai'e to ask him just at the right time. 

"Why, George, my boy, good fellow to flsh. Did not 
think you had your hook there. Got any bait? No. Well 
I have. Enough for both of u3. I will bait your hook, boy. 
That is my business." 

" Thank you, sir. When sball it be 3" 

George knew the art of fishing with a fresh bait, and never 
loang sight of the fish after he had tasted it, until he had him 
safe bagged. 

" When ■ sliall it be ? Now, now— right off fo-night 
Nothing hke going to sea while the tide serves." 

He was a prompt man always. It was no nss to say no, 
after he had said yes, or, " that is my business ;" so in half an 
hour after that, Elsie Morgan was Elsie Wendall. 

Of course more wine was dranic, after which a latter was 
brought to liim, from his haad clerk, marked, "Important— 
in haste." So Mrs. Morgan told him. 

"That is my business; tate it up to my room. Do you 
think I am going to read the stupid letters of old Precision 
at this time of the evening, and my daughter just married V 

At ten o'clock next morning, after the mail had gone, ho 
read: 

"Sir:— 

" "We hive advicea hy telegtapli tiom Loudon, just m the Eteamai; 
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was leiTing putt, of the fivilute of the London 
which the Matilda is insured. She is now ore 
cepocted. Shall I insute her ? Be sure to answer 



How the bell did nng ; how lie stamped, and sworo, and 
wrote, and yet ha could not send hia letter till nest morning. 

" Wliy did not old Precision insure at oace ? Every dollar 
on eartli would be swallowed up if tliat ship were lost." 

Simply because he was Precision, and the merchant, who 
had directed bim- for forty years, had never given bim leave to 
act, upoE bis own discretion, in an emergency like this. 

"That is my busineas," was tbe unvaiying answer. 
■ Two days after, lie had another letter from his precise clerk. 
He did not order it up to bis room, to wait till next morning, 
for be was ia a tearing passion when it was handed him ; and 
be felt as though he would have opened it if the biggest rocks 
in that mountainous region had been piled upon it. 

What had so disturbed the rich merchant ? Those who have 
them not, are apt to fancy that riches and happiness are 
handmaids. What was the matter ! His son, hia only son, 
had just approached Lim, taking advantage, as Wendail bad, 
of a propitious hour, when wine bad done its work — he drank 
brandy since the news in that letter, and that flred, not soothrd 
bim — be approached bim with a beautiful sweet girl upon his 
arm, to ask hia consent to their marriage. 

Mrs. "Wendall screamed and fainted — that is, in. appearance. 

Matilda said, 
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"Wlij, Walter I to that girl— marry tt at tiling— a dre 



Mrs. Morgan simply said, "Walter, you have < 
yourself and the mother that boro you. And I never wisli to 
see you again." 

Athalia trembled and quailed before the storm of angry 
words and envenomed looks that sun-ounded her: Hoiv gladly 
would she have escaped. It was too late. 

" Father, your consent." 

" Never ! You, my only son, marry a common sewrag 
girl, never." 

" It is too late. Here is my marrit^ certificate." 
■ His father opened his mouth to curse him. What for? 
He had married a g^rl he loved — a girl, handsome, virtuous, 
industrious, but poor — a seamstress, 

"A letter, sir;" said a servant. 

" Give it me." 

He tore it open and read ; 

" SlE ;— 

" Youra of the ] ath inst. came too lata. Newa reached the city an 
hour before that the Matilda waa " 

He did not say lost. He looked it. He looked at his son 
and bis poor trembling little wife, as though he wished ttem 
both at tUe bottom of the sea, with the Matilda and her 
cargo — all his fortune ! He felt all the envenomed bitterness 
that a violent natural temper can feel, when heated and in- 
flamed by druukenness ; foj' lie was drunk, fashionably drunk ; 
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but not BO miicli so but hi: could feel iow irretrievably ruined 
lie was, and tliRt the failure U) insure was occasioned bj 
drunkenness, such diuufeenness as the liigiieat class of society 
indulge in, when they take an "extra bottle," after dinner, 
upon extraordinary occasions. He knew the feult was all 
his own. He had said, when urged to open the letter, 
an answer to which would have saved all, "that is my 



iad, sad business. That one more bottle had 
self, and all that were dependant upon him. He 
had just married one daughter to a man whose only qualifica- 
tion was " a good fellow," who could shoot, fiah, smoke, diink, 
drive fast horses, cheat his tailor, and the poor widow board- 
ing-house keeper, and, finally, take advantage of a besotted old 
rich merchant, whan he had drunk just to the point of good- 
nature — when the indulger in strong diink fepls like hugging 
everybody and " ali the rest of mankind," — to get his consent 
for him to marry his ugly daughter. It was a marriage of 
convenience, the obligations of which he intended to keep 
just as many other such obligations are kept in this city. AH 
this ran through his mind upon the electric telegraph of the 
brain. Flash after flash it went through, and then came the 
heavy thunderbolt. He could have endured all the rest ; he 
could not endure that liia son should marry a sewing girl. 
"Why! His father was a tailor, and he married a tailor's 
daughter, and he hated everything that could remind him 
of his own needle-and- thread origin. He hated lier too, be- 
cause she was so much more lovely than his own danghtera. 
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For five minutes he sat witii tlie letter in bis ham!, glaring 
at that, then at Ms wife and Matilda with a look of sorrow ; 
then at Elsie and her half-drunken husband, with contempt; 
then his eye came back with a fluidity of hatred upon "Walter 
and Athalia. 

At length Walter ventured to break the awful silence. 

" Father." 

"Don't call me father a^aiu. I disown you, you poor 
milliner's apprentice. Beggar ! Don't speak to mo." 

"Walter paid no heed to the order, but said mildly, " is the 
Matilda lost," 

" That is my business. Leave tlio room." 

His sisters took up the cue. 

" Yes, you had better go now. Go, and set up shop. 
You can carry home dresses for your wife." 

He came to that aftarwards. Then Elsie's husband put in 
a word of insult 

" I say, Walter, it strikes me, that is rather a costly topsail 
for a beggar's wife. I hope she gets her bonnets in an honest 
way. "Who pays the milliners' bills ?" 

Walter raised his eane'to strike the villain that could 
utter such a vile insinuation upon the character of a virtuous 
girl, and would have paid all bis tailors' bilb at one blow, bnt 
Athalia sprung upon his arm, and held it down. His father 
either thought, or pretended to think, tl)at he raised his cane 
to strike him ; probably not having heard the remark of 
Wendall, and thinking only of his own wrongs. He seized ■ a 
bottle — a weapon that ha^^ knocked down its thou sands— -and 
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sprang forward to sbiko down his son. His arm was already 
up, a horrid oath was struggling in hia throat, his face turned 
bkfik from the effects of suffocation, he reeled, the bottle fell 
to the floor with a crash, and he would have fallen down 
among the broken glass and spilt wine, but for Walter, who 
caught him in his arms, and bore him from the room towards 
his cliamber. Athalia rushed out for a physician. It was too 
late ! — Dcatli had already said, " That is my business." 

While these events were transpiring in the country, others 
of great import to the rich merchant's family were enacting m 
the city. Creditors are not slow when thev s^e misfortune 
fall upon one, whom they were ready to bow to yesterday, to 
tread upon him to-day. Creditors and their mmistera, — the 
judges, attorneys, sheriffs, — are all ready for ^ shire of the 
pound of the broken merchant's flesh. Shylocks still hve 
and ictonios still fail. 

That was a sad funeral cortege which a^'companiod the dead 
binkrupt back to the city Sad, not so much from sorrow, 
as wounded priJe ind fallen gieatneisa It was sad to see the 
daughters oS a dead father absolutely refiise to travel upon 
the same tnin with an only Irother's iTite. He would not 
go without her and so they went without him. It was night 
when fhej anived Thev had despitchc I John in advance, 
to = t the house in older and meet them at the depot with 
the carmge and a he'u^e Tlie latter was there, the former 
was not and they had to submit to the indignity of a hired 
hack At the honse all was lark What could it mean! 
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"That viilaiu, Joliii, Las got tlrunk ayain !" That ffaa the 
tact. Who taugtt him ? He was only following the long- 
Btndied precepts of his employer and lady, the young ladies, 
the young gentlemen, and all their fashionable associates, in 
their fondness for exhilarating drink. Why should he not 
get drunk ! 

They rung the bell angrily. It was a long time before it 
WM answered. Then a heavy footstep came down stairs — 
not up from the serranta' room — and approached the door, and 
opened the inner one, so that he could see through tlie blind 
who demanded admission. A sharp-faced, keen, black- 
eyed, weaael-looking man, with a obamber-lauap in his liand, 
and one of Mr. Morgan's dressing gowns upon his back, stood 
before the astonished family witli the question trembling upou 
his lips, of " Vats you vant here ?" 

" Want ? we want to come in, to be sure, why don't you 
open the door? "Who are you? What are you doing 
here ?" 

" Yell, yOii can't come in, I is the sheriff's man, and he 
has put me keeper liere, and he tells me not to let anybody 
in without his order. You must go to him. Vat you vakes 
me np for ?" 

And he closed the door in their faces, and they heard his 
lieavy step reverberating through the long hall, and up the 
broad stair-case, as he went back to his lounge, " in my lady's 
chamber." 

There were heavy hearts npon tlie outside of that door. 
The men had brought the coffin up, and set it down upon the 
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fileps. The hearse and hired hack liad driven ofi". nicve lay 
the dead— he never would say, "This is my biiBiness," again 
— lie wine-maker might say so. Both were silent Neithei 
would own his work. In the yaults of that house, three 
thousand dollars worth — no, cost — of winea were stored. 
Fifty thousand dollars wortli of the richest rosewood and 
mahogany furniture, china, cut glass, and silver ware, stood 
idle, while its late possessor lay in his coffin upon the threshold, 
with his family standing around, vainly asking permission to 
rost the body of the dead owner one night, in its journey to the 
tomb. What should tkey do ! Walter, if he had been there, 
could have directed what to do. He was not. Then he was 
cursed in. thought, if not word, because he was not there. 

"It is all his fault," said Elsie; "it was his abominable 
marnage that killed father." 

Where was her husband! She looked around for him. 
He had slipped away " to get a drink." What a brute, she 
thought. So he was. That is what going to " get a drink " 
makes of a man. 

" We must go to Mr. Grundy's," said the widow. 

How ? The hearse and hack were gone, and could not 
be got hack in an hom. A passing cart was called, and the 
coffin of the millionaire placed upon it, and the family 
followed, to knock at the door of a neighbor's house, with 
the same results- — to be answered by anotlier sheriff's officer, 
but who, by chance, happening to be an American, and pos- 
sessed of common sense enough to know that the dead would 
not steal, and those who attended upon hii- would not he 
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liLelj tu dj '.o, he op ned the 3ooi, lit the gi*, i alki up one 
or two of the seivanta still left in the house, and did a few 
other things that natuial humanity dictates upon suoh an 
occasion An htiur after, the Grundys themsehcs ariived, to 
find Ihejr home in the hands of a " keepei," who liad let in 
the Moigans li^ louitcsy, and now admitted tliem as moimi- 
ing fiiends (f tlie family 

Hpie, I diiw the curtdin You have alieid^ scfn tlie ter- 
Bimition of a man who could lene his )ouiig wife and hei- 
dead father standing in the stieet to go and " get i drink," 
It was him that died m the rat hole, m Cow Bay It was 
Elsie that toll tow he die 1, how she ga^e birth to a child ty 
the side of her dead huaband, and how the I'ats sucked up the 
life blood of that child. 

Yon have seen Matilda, before. Turn back to a picture, in 
Chapter V,, and look at her upon her wedding-day. It is 
needless for me to go with you along the beaten path of her 
career, down, down, down, from ball-room to bar-room ; fi'om 

house of "a pJa«e to meet a friend" — fo a house of 

" ladies' boarding-houae " — to a house of common 

resort — tbe abode of wretoliedneas, woe, sin, degradation, 
disease, and "painted sepulchres " — from that to a low room, 
with. " my man," and, Anally, to fill the picture in tlie 'LVo- 
penny Marriage. 

Let the curtain fall — the dead rest in peace. 

Watch the living. 
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Walter came down on tho ti'aiu witt the Gnindya. They 
urged Hm to " abandon Hs folly, and go home with them," 
They little thought they had no home to go to themselvea. 
He said, no ; she was his wife, and he never would, leave her. 
He thought BO then. If he bad left the bottle, he never 
would. 

" Where shall we go, Athalia ?" 

" Come with me ; I have a home." 

So he went to her little room in Broome street. The door 
was fast, and the room dark. She rapped, and was soou 
answered by Jeannette's voice : 

"Who is there r 

"It is me." 

What a world of meaning is in those three little words. 
How the memory of many a wife will wander back into otier 
days, when she heard a midnight rap, and putting her head 
out of the chamber window, where she had been "making a 
frock and rocking the cradle" all the eai'ly part of the night; 
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and how her heart palpitates al the answer to her half spoken, 
half whispered question, " Who is there ?" 

" It is me," comes up to her ready ear in the open window. 
Down go«s the sash, for the wind might blow on " the bahj" ;" 
they "have got a baby." In a minute, oh half that time, 
"me" sees *he ligM through the key-hole, and teal's a little 
step running down stairs. It stops an instant to set the lamp 
on the tal I What f She could hold it in one hand, 

while she unl k 1 h 1 ■ with the other. Yes, but when 
the door i p n h 11 have wort for both hands — both 
arms will b a I h n k of somebody. 

" Heigh f in b Ij I wish every loving heart had 
Homebody ; somebody to say, " It is me." 

"Wait a mimite." 

A little light flaslied through the key-hole, then the bolt 
went back with a click, then the door opened, a nightrcap and 
white gown, a p^r of blue eyes, and some pale red curls, were 
Been a moment, and th.en a very light scream, and Atlialia 
and Walter were in the dark again. The door was closed in 
their faces. Was she, too, shut out from her iiome ? 

" Open the door, Jeannette. Never mind your night- 
gown." 

"Oh, I caanot ; indeed I cannot. That is not all. Charles 

Charles there, at that time of night, and she in her night- 
gown I What can it mean ? 

" Jeannette, what does it mean ?" 

" Now, don't go to being angry with me, Atbalia." And 
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sho ojiened tke door a little way, and looked out. She Iiad 
slipped on a wrapper, and slipped off the night-cap. What ia 
tliere in a night-cap, or night-gown, that a lady should be 
ashamed to be seen in it ? 

" What doea it moan, Jeannette V 

" Oh, now, don't go to being angiy, Athalia, don't. Indeed 
I could not help it, I was so lonesome after you went aivay — 
only think of staying here ail alone." 

"Shame on you, Jeannette, And so because you were 
lonesome, you have taken cousin Charles to sleep with j'ou." 

" Yes ; why not V 

" Why not! why, Jeannette ?" 
"Why, Athalia, we are married. You don't think I would 
do it if we were not, do you 3" 

" Married ! ha, ha, ha ! Come in Walter, you can come in 
now. We are all married folks together. Ha, ha, ha !" 

How her laugh did ring. She was anything but angry. 

"Why, Athalia, you are only joking." 

" No. I am in aobef earnest." 

How Jeannette did laugh, and hug, and kiss Athalia ; and 
then she ran to the bed, and there was a " kiss in the dark." 

" Come, Charley, get up and see the bride, Come, we are 
all married folks together." 

" Oh, Jeannette, we must not carry on so with Walter now." 

" Why not ? Are we not all married ? If we cannot carry 
on a little now, I don't know when we should." 

"\es, bui^-" 

"What?" 
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" Walter's father is dead." 

" Oh, dear ! don't say that." 

" I must ; it ia true. Aaid Walter must stay here to-night ; 
how. shall we fis it?" 

" Oh, that is very easy. There are two matrasses on the 
bedstead ; wa will lay one down here — the holster will do for 
pillows — there are some nice clean sheets, and a spread. We 
will just ta&e that side curtain and turn it round, and pin it 
to the window curtain, and then you see how easy it will be 
to have two beds and two bed-rooms. You and I will sleep 
on the floor, and Charles and Walter shall sleep on the hod." 

No ; that would never do. Charles and Walter would 
both sleep on the floor, and their wives should sleep where 
they always had, together on the bed. 

That the g^rls would not listen to. They were their gueata, 
and they must sleep on the bedstead — that was the state bed 
— the bed of honor— Walter had never slept on the floor in 
. his life. Then the men put ia their argument, and thus the 
question stood, until it seemed likely that both beds would re- 
main unoccupied, finally, it was settled by " compromise." 
Charley whispered Jeannetffi, and Jeannette answered aloud, 

"Why not? So we will. Husbands and wives should 
sleep together. Always together. What business has a man 
sleeping with anybody else !"— with another woman she 
thought 

So it was settled how they should sleep. Then there 
was another contention where, that seemed likely to be as 
interminable as the first. Finally, Athalia settled it. She 
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Look Walter by the arm and said, " Come," leaving 

and Cliarley with the light, " because they were mau'ied longer 

and were more used to it." 

Walter was soon asleep, Athalia lay listening to a low 
conversation between Charles and Jeaanette, in which she 
caught, now and tleii, a word. " The West — new country — 
log cabin — ^little ferm — cows, and pigs, and chictens — and a 
baby" — she thought tiat — and she thought how happy they 
will be, and how mucli better off than here in the city. So 
she was not at all surprised when Jeannette told her, in the 
. morning, what they had concluded to do. In three days 
they did it. 

When I was in their little cabin, and heard from the lips of, 
Jeannette several things that I should not have inown other- 
wise, I found that they had realized all their hopes, for they 
had not built them high. And when she found that I tnew 
Athalia, how she did hang upon my arm, and insist that I 
should stay all night, and sleep in the little bed-room where 
the rose-bush I had so much admired, evei'hung the window, 
and tell her the story, how she got along, and what became 
of her, and all about it. 

Shall I begin at the beginning, or in the middle, or at the 
end! 

" Oh, at the beginning, to be sure. Where is she now S 
Is she alive ?" 

That is it; you are a true woman. You tell me to begin 
at tl^e beginning, and then the veiy first question you ask is 
about the end. I see you are impatient, and so I will gratify 
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you. I will begin at tlio beginning of l!ie eDd, aud finish, in 
tie middle. Atbalia, poor girl, she is — 

" Oh, don't say that— not dead !" 

No, no; slie is alive and very well, and almost as pretty 
.as ever. She is a w-idow, and lives in New York, and keeps 
a boarding house, and is making a comfortable hving. 

" A widow ! why, where is her hushand ?" 

Why, wtere should he he? if she is a widow, he must be 
eitbcr dead or in California ; it is about all the same in New 
York. 

"What did he die of?" 

The same disease that kills iiine-tanths of his class — 

" Oh, dear, and he such a fine young man. I would have 
married him myself, if it had not been for Charley. Well, I 
have one great blessing ; if Charles is not so rich as Walter, 
he is as sober as a judge. Oh, I forgot to tell you that he ia 
almost one ; he is Justice of the Peace. But do tell me, did 
Walter leave her rich ? Tiie Morgans were very wealthy." 

All, I see 1 o V Athal i e er told f fl e' f ilure ind how 
all their wealfh an shp Ilk mo n ng d fl ■it aU those 
five dollar carpets, tl o sin 1 lollar n o s and s ngle chaire 
tliat cost moie thin all o r n dt f n t re were sold under 
the hamme t pa^ debts and that Walter had rot a cent in 
the world, and that he lived a long time upon the money 
which she earned, with, 
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Through many a 
'Ab prisoner.. 

iiitil she sighed and sung : 



Bsfoie I knew the woBs 
And the walk that c< 



" And did Walter do nothing V 

What could he do ? He knew nothing— had never 
leitrned to do anything; Ijesidea that, how could he take to 
fitly occupation, when he had always been ahove work, and 
free from want If his father had put him into hw counting- 
room with old Proci'sion, he might have b en i good boot- 
keeper, and (xnll now havi had employment upon i aaliry. 
As it was, he wis i nsekss, woitlileBs memlei cf sw^iety. 
His father had been i>:Led if he did not think of putting 
Walter into some situaljon where he would learn to help him- 
Belf, but his answer was, " that is my business ;" and there 
ended the matter. 

Finally, after some months of idleness, supported by his 
young wife's toil, a few friends concluded fo advance him a 
thousand dollai's, to go South, where, as he thought, he could 
make a fortune ; and if he got away where nobody knew him, 
he could go into some sort of business. Athalia went with 
him. They landed at Savannah, put up at the best hotel, 
four dollars a day, and wine and cigars, upon an average, six 
more. li. was cp.sv to on!cul,i>e iiT^t how long a thousand 
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dollars would last at tliat busineRs. Athalia pined in idle- 
ness; of wiiiEe, a yonng "Northern mercliaiit's" wife could 
not use her needle in a city where a lady, of any pretensions 
to fashion, would not help herself to a glass of water if the 
pitcher stood at her eldow. A slave, always ready at hef 
bidding, must he called to wait upon " young raissus." 

It did not tate Walter long to form new acquaintances ; 
besides, he met with several of his old college chums, and so 
it was a day here and a night there, upon this plantation and 
that ; of course, his pretty wife was always welcome, so long 
IIS nobody knew that she was a sewing girl. That secret 
leated out at last, and then — 

" What then V 

Then those who had conifpil and fawned around the rich 
merchant's wife, and thought she was the prettiest and best 
bred woman, and most intelligent, they had ever naet with, 
and the most modest and most amiable — 

" So she was. I never saw her equal." 

Nor they either — but then she was a sewing girl, when he 
married her — perhaps never was married. That was finally 
annexed by envious, malicious, jealous rivals, who felt her 
superiority, and how much more she wm admired by the 
gentlemen tjian they were. 

- All this came at last, by a true friend — a slave — to Athalia's 
ear. She had felt the chilhng change, and, finally, obtained 
the secret from her yellow cham-hermaid. Her mind was 
insfantlv made up. That night she packed her trunk ; Walter, 
»s Tisual, WHS out " atfendiTTg to biisiness," such as young mrn 
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uften attend to at raidnight in some private back room, sitting 
around a table, counting spots upon little bits of pasttlond 

Tte BteamlDoat would leave tbe ne\t morning for Lb irlea 
ton. Sbe waited in vaia for Waltf ind t!i>-n «iDte a long 
letter, detailing all tbe facts and givuig ample le^oni for ber 
course, and begging him to abandon liis to aettlo up what 
matters he had as soon as possible and follow her. Then sbe 
laid doivnfor a short nap, with orders to Mary to waie ber if 
Mr. Morgan came in, and if BOt, to call ber in time for the 
boat at any rate, and then to give him the letter. It was an 
impulsive step, but that was ber nature. 

" So it was. She always thought and acted at the aame 
moment ; and almost always rigbt." 

In one week sbe was back in her old room, which sbe had 
let tempoiarjlj dunng liPi al»enu> In oae week moie shp 
had an addition'il room and a few girls at work for bei at 
dress-making She isaued ber little caid, ^ent it around t> 
old customers, md got some new ones, and all tin. Hoik 
that she could do 

In tb m b h 1 d ceased to pay rent for furniture ; 
b1i 1 d b £,bf nd pa I for it, and was Kaaking weekly 
dp ts f 1 ttl u tiie savings bank. Then her lius- 

l n 1 m b k Whe his thousand dollsirs had gone you 
nay j dg 1 1 1 11 j that Athaha had to go and redeem 
his trunk, retained on board a brig for his passage. He could 
not go himself for it, be'was sick ; with what complaint you 
may easily judge ; I stall not tel! you, as he did not tell his 
wife, until she ioj was siuk, and in ber ignorance, noglecteJ 
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tu 1 a!] a phjsiii^D, until sn bil that sho was laid up from 
work, and of course lost custom How liPi little store 
mplted under this aocumulatiou of expense ' Finally, thpy 
got agoing again, and she peisnaJed him to get into some 
kind of employment "Wliat could he do J 'There was but 
one "getitPel" — mark the word — husmesa ttat te Lnen of 
He bpcamp a bar keeper He liad one leguhi f-u3lomej 
It w as "Waltei Morgan ' 

Down hill IS an eisy road He took it 

Athalia soon found some of her best customers dropping 
off. 

" What was the cause ?" 

There were two. In the first place Waltei- had been the 
iflGaiis of getting a notorious couitezan to give her custom to 
his wife. He brouglit her there and introduced her as Mrs. 
Layton, formerly of South Carolina, now living with her 
nieces and daughter in this city. She used to come often, 
always in her cariiage, with liveried serranfa. 

Once Athalia rode home with her Lo fit a drtss to "a sick 
young lady, that boarded witli her," She found that Mrs. 
Layton lived in an elegant four stoiy house, near a church and 
in a very respectable neigbborhood in a fashionable street. 

Her rooms were fumisbcd with a degree of splendor almost 
equal to the Morgans. Little did she suspect the character 
of the house, particularly as her husband had inti'oduced her 
there, 

But tboi'e was anothei cause why she lost hor best ouato- 
tomcrs. Ill a fashionable soiree, to which Walter still found 
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his way occMionaJIj, wlien queBtioned by a score of hia old 
acquaintances, with whom he used to flirt, and every one of 
whom were envious and jealous of Athaiia, they rallied him 
most unmercifully upon his marriage with a sewing g^rl, and 
then the tiise cowaidly wretiJi — rum makea such of gen- 
tlemen — declared upon his honor that he was not married. 
It w;iB only a mairiage of convenience. 

" A mistress — a mistress — oh ! that alters the case. And 
only to think we have been getting the shameless thing to 
make our common dresses. Well, I never will go near her 

" Nor I. Nof I. Nor I." 

"And that accounts for what I heard tlie other diiy, that 
she was seen riding home with that Madame Layton, ivho 
keeps a house of assignation in sti'eet." 

"How did she know that she kept such a house 1" 

It was Matilda Morgan, that said it. She had been them. 

The train once lighted, which fires the dry prairie, how it 
sweeps on before the wind. It little regards who stand in 
the way. As little regards the slanderer, and as rapidly 
spreads the fire of a scandalous tongue, devouring its victims 
with a consuming fire. 

Althalia was a victim. Tlie man who should have been 
her shield, had himself thrown the first dart It had hten 
more envenomed by a pretended female friend, who had 
told her all that be said. She could have forgiven him every- 
thing else, she would not forgive him that. Things now 
looked dark. She was obliged to look for work nmong .i 
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class of customers wliero nothing but the direst neeessit} 
ivould have led her. Her husband had tended bar, until hJa 
employer found that he dranii up all tie profits. Now he 
was drinking up the hard earnings of his wife. Then lie 
began to stay out nights. Where, she could only guess. One 
day she sent him to pay the rent. It was the last money she 
had. About a weet after, the landlord called for it. He had 
not seen Walter, had not been paid, and was very sorry for 
her, but he must have flte rent 

" Would he wait a few days ? she hoped her husband would 
pay it." 

There was a curl of derision upon his lip. Wiiat could it 
HiesE? 

"Fact is, Mrs. Morgan, or Miss Lovetree, or whatever your 
name is, I let the premises to you, and look to you for the 

rent. I shall not run after such a miserable drunken 

as Walter Morgan." 

She did not drop dead under this heavy blow ; slie simply 
said, "you shall have your rent to-morrow." 

" Very well then ; and you may as weU look for a new plaoe 
too, in the course of tlie week." 

"I 'nt nd to" was her calm reply. 

Wh he wa goiie, she slipt on her bonnet and ahawl, and 
tl ght lie wo lid take her watct and ear-rings, and a few 
li f] th n he her husband had twice taken them before, 
a d wh n e she had redeemed them, after he had spent the 
money ; tor money ho would have, and if she did not ^ve it 
to him, he would steal her things and pawn them. He had 
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done ao now. All was gone, even her large Bible, the present 
of her dying mother. Her ojily alternative was to get a 
Jew to come and look at the furniture, and advance enough to 
pay the rent On the way she thought she would take a 
dress home, and get the money for that She knew it was 
going to a house of had repute ; she had been obliged to work 
for such, and on several occasions Walter had cairiei:! them 
home. It was a sort of perquisite with him to get the pay for 
such. She looked for the dress, that too was gone. There was 
another to go to the same house, which she could finish iu 
about an hour. It was her only resource for the necessities 
of to-morrow. At nine o'clock she took it upon her arm snd 
went out, and with trembling step, up to the door of a mag- 
nificent house, only one block from Broadway. 

As the door opened for her, half-a-dozen " up town bloods," 
came out 

" I say," said one of them, before he was out of her hearing, 
" I say, Fied, that is Walt. Morgan's gal, let ua go hack and 
see the fun." i 

The voice was familiar, though the bloated countenance of 
the rou6 was not. She had heard it before. It wa^ George 
Wendall. 

" See the fun" — what could it mean ? She felt like any- 
thing but fun. Is it fun for a man. to see a woman's heart 
broken ? 

They went on, Fred remarking, " she is dev'lish pietty ; 
curse me if I don't try my hand there. I will walk into her 
ftffections." 
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Such is the opinion of the roue— that the door of woman's 
effectious is always open for every self- conceited puppy to 

Her heart was in her throat She choied it down, and 
went in and inquired for Miss Nannette, and was shown :ip 
to her room. A gentleman was there, whom Nannettc intro- 
duced as Mr. Smith, from the South. 

He might be from tie South, but Athalia knew him to be 
a married man, with a sweet young wife and two children, in 
this city. ^ 

The dress was to be tried on, and Nannette beg;m to strip 
off without a blush. Atha]ia did blush, and did object, and 
would not stay. 

" Well, tlien, George, go down a few minutes to the parlor, 
that is a good soul, she is so fastidious." 

No, he did not want to be seen there ; he would go home. 

" Well, then, give me some money to pay for mailing; this 
dress. Tou gave mo the stuff, you might a.s well go the 
whole figui-e." 

He handed her a ten dollar bill ; she handed it to Athaiia, 
— the dress was only five— remarking : 

" Giro him the change ; I won't take but a five out cf it 
this time." 

Athalia had no change. She looked at him, to be certain 
of her man, and remarked ; 

" No ; I will keep the whole, and credit him the balance, 
on account of seven dollars he has owed me these two months, 
for work for his wife." 
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LIFE SCENES IN NEW YOBH;, 18V 

Ho atammerod somothing about mistake — not him — cmseil 
blunder— aud left the room. 

Ihe diess fitti I he'iutifull\ and Ath ilw felt the sootHng 
influence ol prii^e for hei woili, and nould have left Iiappier 
than uhe came, but just tlien her ear caught a voice in the 
ne^t room fclie listened A woman replied ; 

"ies if you have biouglit any money I have made up 
ray mind that you sliall rot stay in this room another night 
witliout you give me more money." 

"Oh, Josephine, I have got something better than money 
for you. Look here." 

" Oh ! you are a dear good fellow, after all. What a pi-etty 
watch, and what a dear little locket. That will do. Now 
you may stay all ni^ht, and to-morrow we mill go down to 
Coney Island again, and have a good time. I'll pass for your 
wife, you kuow." 

There was a door opening out of Nannette's room into a 
bath-room, and out of that, a window info the room where 
the voices came from. 

It was but a thought ; thoughts ate quick, and so were her's, 
and the step that took her up on a chair, and her hand up 
to the curtain, which was the only thing preventing her from 
seeing who owned that voice. 

She looked. What a sight for a wife! She saw, what she 
knew before, but would be doubly sure, that the voice was her 
husband's. She knew that — she knew that lie was giving 
her watch, and the locket which contained tlie donor's like- 
ness, that of a dear brother lost at sea — a treasure that aha 
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would not part with sooner than her own heai't — to a woman 
to whom he had hcfoi'e given money — money that came, drop 
by drop, distilled from lier heart's blood, through the alembio 
of her needle ; and she would see— what woman would not — 
what wife could resist the opportunity of seeing 3 — she could 
not— what the woman looked like, who could displace her 
in her husband's affections. The fiiBt sight she caught was 
her Bible upon the fable. 

" Wliat could she want of tliat ?" 

She was sometimes religious — a great many of tliem are, 
and read the Bible to find some text to justify their own 
course. They are also visited by clergymen, who prefer 
those of " a religious tum of mind." Then this Bible was 
elegantly bound, and very valuable. Then she saw her watch 
in the hands of a woman with tigly red hwr, with dull, 
voluptuous eyes, thick lipa, ugly teeth, a little snub nose, and 
a gaunt awkward figure, forming altogether one of the ugliest 
looking women, Athalia thought, that she had ever seen. 
The words buint in voluntarily from her lips ; 

" Oh, how ugly !" 

" She is tiglier than she looks," said Nannette. " She has 
yuined more men than any other woman in the city. She 
has kicked that fool out half a dozen times because he did 
not give her more money. I should not wonder now, if be 
has stolen his wife's watch to give that wretch." 

And tliis wfis the woman that Athalia had been toiling 
for her husband to pamper, Ob, how she did pray lo 
diel 
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NanEctte, when she learned tlie facts, was furious. Sl:o 
would have gone in and torn her heart out. 

She said alie never did have anything to do with a mai- 
lied man, if she knew it George had lied to her, and never 
sliould see her but once again — once, to get her blesaing. 

Athalia was calm. She sat down a few minutes, to recover 
from this last stab in the heart, and tiien said she would look 
once more and then go home, She did look, and saw her 
husband locked in the arms of that red-headed fuiy. Then 
she went htane ; she did not go to bed ; she worked all night 
putting her things in order. Next day, at ten o'clock, a red 
flag was fluttering at her window, and while Waiter and his 
mistress were going down the Bay, her fiimiture was " going, 
going, gone," to the highest bidder. 

At sundown she was homeless, friendless, worse than hus- 
bandleas, alone, in the streets of New York [ 
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CHAPTER XI. 
LIFE AT THE FIVE POINTS. 



AiTHODGH all my scenes are connected, aud bear some 
relation one to the other, yet they are not continuous. Like 
the Panorama of Niagara, we must go haob, cross over, look 
up, look down, first from this point of view, then from that, 
to see all the scenes of that wonder of wondei-s. So here, 
where a mighty toiTent rushes on, sweeping a multitude down 
tiie gieat cascade, we have to look at scene after scene, before 
we can join them all together into one panoramic view. Our 
scenes, too, are aa real and life-like as those. Sometimes .1 
tree here, a tlower there, then a little spi'ay, then a cloud, or 
the natural color, a little heightened to give effect, and make 
the picture more vivid ; but the rocks and rusting torrent, the 
real foundation of the picture, are all as nature made tbcm. 
So it is with my present pajioraraic view of " Life Scenes 
in New Yorfe." 

Again I shift the scene. SliO yon will find characters that 
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you liavo met before, i 

but a tale of ti'uth. 



A little girl was meeping there, 

Pearl drops of bitter tears. 
And liopa with lier was sleeping ^vliero 

She spent her youthful years ; 
Her UEielesii life was fleeing fast, 

Her only echool the street; 
The future, gloomy shadows cast, 

Where e'ei- she set her feet. 

Her ev'cy day had one tad end, 

Her ev'ry night the same ; 
Or sick, or well, fihe had no friend, 

'Tmere worthy of that name. 
A mofhet gave lliie child her birth, 

Or else she had not been ; 
But Judas like that mother's worth - 

She sold her child to sin I 

For gold she gave her child to sin, 

Por gold her child betray'd; 
What gold would you, dear mollier, win. 

Your own to thus degrade ? 
What gold would you to others give, 

From sin such others save ? 
Though gold is good to those who liTO^ 

'lis useless in the grave. 

Poor Madalina claims a tear, 
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Pmy stop and Jjay that trilllite here, 

It is her only meed. 
Now oou het stoty ottteful o'sr, 

Her life was one of grief, 
She needs not now your pity more— 

To oihers giva relief. 

I suppose there are some who will turn away in disgust 
from the double title of this chapter. What, they will say, 
can " Life at the Five Poiats " have in it that is interesting to 
me, who lounge on silk brocatelle, and look down upon beg- 
gar girls and rag-pickers — disgusting objects — tbrougli lane 
curtains that cost more, to every window, than would furnish 
a hundred families in that locality with better furniture than 

Wo doubt you will turn away in disgust at the very sight 
of the title of "The Eag-picker's Daughter." Yet yon may 
find something in. the character of " Madalina," which will 
make you love the name. I should not wonder, in some of 
my walks through the city in future years, to hear that pretty 
name spoken to some sweet child, yet to be born in rose- 
perfumed chamber. 

Then pass not by my tale of one so lowly. See how sweet 
is a cup of cold water to the dying. 

Read. 

" Sir," said the door-keeper, to Mr. Pease, one night, " little 
Madalina, the beggar girl, is at the door, crying bitterly, and 
says she wants to see you." 

" I suppose," said the tired missionary, " I answered hastily. 
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perhaps petulantly, for I had been very muc!i e 

day. Tell her to go . away, I cannot see her to-night ; it is 

eleven o'clock, and I am very tired. She must come to-mor- 

The poor fellow turned upon hjs heel to go away, hut as 
1)3 did so, the glimpse of his hand and motion of the coat 
sleeve acroK his eyes, told a story. 

" Tom," said Mr. P., " Tom, my dear hoy, what is the mat- 
ter!" 

Tom did not tuiii round as he had been taught, and usually 
did, so as to look him full in the face when he answered ; in 
fact he did not answer readily ; there was a choking sensation 
in his utterance which prevented the words from coming forth 
distinctly. 

Now, this hoy had heen but a short time in " the Home," 
and perhaps a more squalid, wretched, drunken boy, cannot 
be found in the purlieus of the Five Points, than he was when 
he was almost literally picked out of tlie gutter, as he had 
been once before he came here finally, in the way yoii have 
already seen. Once before, he had actually been dragged out 
of the filthiest hole in Anthony street, brought in, washed and 
dressed, before he came to, so as to be conscious of the change 
that tad come over him. Then he was brought back again to 
his low degradation, by just such wretches and ways of the 
wicked as were brought to bear upon poor Reagan, and will 
be upon many others, while the destroyer is permitted to wa!!^ 
abroad like a pestilence at noon-day. Now this outcast, who 
had cared for notbitia: human, not I've" himsnlf stood vainly 
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trying to clioke down bis grief for tiie sorrows of a little beg;- 
gar girl. 

Were the reminisceBces of one, almast as low down in the 
scale of humanity, running through his mind^one who, after 
having been herself lifted up, had exerted an influence upon 
him tfl his salvatJon ? 

The tired missionary forgot his fatigue. 

"Tom," said he, springing up, "I will go and see what ia 
the matter. Who ia this Madalina!" 

"She is an Italian rag-picker'a daughter, sir — they live in 
Cow Bay — I used to lodge with thera sometimes. That ia, 
the mother piclrs rags, and the father goes with the hand- 
organ and monkey." 

" Ah, that is where the little tambourine ^rl came from that 
we have now in school There is a quarrel, I suppose, and 
the little girl baa come for me." 

Tom went down stairs, with a heart as light as hia st«p, 
" which," said Mr. P., "I followed, I must acknowledge, rather 
heavily, for I did not quite relish the idea of being wakened 
out of a comfortable evening nap, to do police duty in Cow 
Bay, and I fear there might not have been quite as much 
suavity in my tone and manner towards the rag-picker'a 
daughter, as we ought to use when speaking to those poor 
children, for I recollect the words were, * What do you want f 
instead of, 'What can I do for you, ray child — come tell me, 
and don't cry any more.' " 

" I don't want to be a beggar girl. I want to be like ray 
cousin Juliana." 
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1.1FR SCENES IX KBW YORK. Jflfi 

" Juliana — Juliana. I don't Jcnow her." 

" It is the little tambourine girl, sir," said Tom. 

" Ob, I see now. Juliana is your cousin, then. Come here 
Madaiina ; let me look at you, and I will talk ahout it. Did 
Juliana tell you to come here !" 

"Yes, sii ; she has told me a good many times, but they 
would not let me. I am afraid to stay there to-night, they 
are drinking and fighting so bad." 

" I thought so ; and you want me to go and stop them ; is 
that it f 

"No, sir. I wa,nt to stay hei'o." 

" Oh, a poor little girl flying for fear fi'om her own parents, 
because they are drinking and fighting so." 

He drew her forward info the light, and looked upon as fine 
a set of features as he ever saw. Her hair, which, as a 
matter of course, was black almost as the raven's wing, and 
subsequently, when cleaned of dirt and its accompaniments, 
became almost as glossy, overshadowed a pair of the keenest, 
yet mildest, black eyes I ever met with. Her skin was dark, 
partly natural, and partly the effect of the sun upon its 
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York \ •ui\l) pl^ iHy thp words, " Please ^ve me a penny, sir," 
to nLllfed comfoitaHy-dressed men, wtose feelings tare 
giown c^l'ous \y constiatly hearing bucIi words fron: such 
oljects, to whom to gne is not to relieve, but rather encour- 
age to continue m the pursuit of such iU-gotteu means of 
piolouging hte, without any prospect of benefit to themselveB 
or theu fellow creafuips 

"Then you don't want to beg, Madalina I Why not?" 
"Because people push me, and curse me, and to-day one 
man kicked me right here, sir." And she laid her hand upon 
her stomach, and a little groan of anguish and accusation 
against the unfeeling monster who had done the deed, went 
to the recording angel, and was set down in the black cata- 
logue of rum-aelling crimes, for a day of retribution yet to 

" Kicked you ! What for ? Were you saucy ?" 

"M"o, SU-; I am never saucy. My mother says if I am 
sauey, men won't give me anything. I must be very quiet, 
and not tnlk any, nor answer any questions." 

" Then how came he to kick you ?" 

" I don't know, sir ; I did not say a word, I only went into 
one of ttose nice rooms in Broadway, where they have such 
beautiful glass bottles and tumblers, and looking-glasses, and 
SHoh a sight of all sorts of liquor, and where so many fine 
gentlemen go and sit, and talk, and laugh, and drink, and 
smote; and I just went along and held out my hand to the 
gentlemen, when one of them told me to open my mouth, and 
shut my eyes, and hold out my hand, and he would give me 
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n shilling. !Now look what he did — lie put Iiia cigar all 
burning in my hand, 'and shut it up and hold it there." 

Horrible ! slie opened her hand, and showed three fingers 
and a pahn all in a blister. 

"Oh, air, that ia nothing to what another one did. He 
put a great nasty chaw pf tobacco in my month, and then I 
could not help crying ; then the man who sells the liquor, he 
ran out from behind the counter, and how he did swear, and 
caught me by the hair, and pulled me down on the floor, and 
kicked me so I could hardly get away. But he told me if I 
did not he would set the dogs on me and tear me to pieces." 

" What did you go into such a place for V 

" I had been all day in the streets and only got three pennies, 
and I wanted to go home." 

"Well, why did you not go?" 

"My mother said if I did not get sixpence to-day she 
would whip me, and so 1 went to that place. 1 did not think 
such nice dressed geBtleme* would do ao. What if they 
should have to beg some day ! Mj father used to dress as fine 
as they when he kept the Oafe de riTnperator," 

" And where have you been since they abused you sg V 

" I crept up into a cart in Pearl street ; I was so sick, 
*fter the tobacco and the kick, for it was very hard." 

" Could you not get home !" 

" No, sir. Besides, what if I could, and my motlior had 
been drinking. She would kick me again, perhaps." 

" What, then, are you going to do to-night ? Ton cannot 
sleep in the street ; it is too cold." 
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108 HOT CORN. 

" "Won't you let me sleep S" 

" Witli your cousin Juliana V 

"No, sir, not tJiat; she is clean, and I — I wish I was. 
Won't you let me sleep on the floor?" 

"You shall have a place to sleep to-night ; and to-morrow, 
if your mother is willing, you shall come and live with your 
cousin Juliana, and be dressed as she is, and learn to sew ; 
and when you get big enough" 

" Her mother will prostitute her, as she did her older sister 
to a miserable old pimp for ten dollars." 

" Tom, Tom, what is that V 

"The truth, sir. Have I ever told you a lie since I have 
been in your house V 

"Well, well, Tom, take Mahlmi to th(„ 1 ju-^tl-eeper, and 
give her somewhere to sleep to-night md to moiicm morning 
you shall go to her mother and oec whit she will do ' 

"Lord, sir, I must go to-night. &he will he oft with, her 
hook and basket, poking in the guttere aftei i^gs Lotore the 
stars go to bed. Those rag pukers are eailv liids, I have 
known them travel four or five miks of a moinmg, to got to 
their own walk," 

" Own walk. What is th .t ! ' 

"All the city is divided up amoiift thtm Eoth must keep 
to his own walk. If one should tieapass upon another, he 
would get a wet cloth over his mouth '.ime uight when he 
was asleep, and nobody would know oi lire how he died." 

"The coi'oner's jury would mjuiie into the matter" 

" Coroner ! fiddlesticks ! I beg your pardon, sir, but T did 
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uot mean to auawer you that way, tliougli I did know tHat 
coroner's juries care the least of anybody Jiow such fellowa 
die. The verdict would be ' accidental death,' ' found dead,' 
' died of visitation of Providence ;' or, if the murderers got a 
chance, which they might do easy enough, to chuck the Lody 
in the doet, the verdict would be ' found drowned,' no matter 
if he had a hole in his tead aa big as my fist." 

" They could not cariy tlie body from this neigliborhood to 
the rivei- without being detected." 

" Could'nt they. How did Ring-nosed Bill and Snakey Jo 
cany Pedlar Jake fiom Gale Jones's to Peck-slip and send 
him afloat?" 

" What, dead V 

" Yea, sir, they put too much, opium in his rum to get him 
to sleep, so they could rob Hm, and he did not wake up, and 
so they walked him off." 

" Walked him off, how ?" 

"They stood Hm up and fastened one of their legs to his 
each side, so that when they stepped his feet travelled too, and 
BO they went along, talking to him and cursing him for being 
BO drunk, till they got to the dock." 

" Where were the Police, do they never notice such things V 

" Lord, uo sir, they steps round the corner when they sees 
a drunken man coming, particularly if he has one of his 
friends with him." 

" And do you think, Tom, that the rag-pickers would mur- 
der a fellow-creature who trespassed, aa fhey call it, upon their 
grounds, without oompunotion of conscience V 
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<iOU iJOT COii.1. 

" Conscience, sir, wtat do tlicy know about conscience ? 
The ' Padre' kcops their conscience," 

" But the law, is tliere no law in this Christian City ?" 

"Law, phaw! what has your book-law to do with rag- 
pickers' law ?" 

" True enough ; or ' father confesaors,' eitlier." 

The next morning Tom made his report. At firet it was a 
positive refiisal. " She can make sixpence a day, and pick 
up enough to eat." 

"Well then she shall pay yon sixpence a day. Slie can 
Boon learn to sew and earn more than that. Juliana does it 
every day." 

"But she stall not stay there nights. They will make a 
Protestant of her." 

" That was not the sticking point," says Tom, " if she stays 

here, she cannot make a of her there. The best I could 

do was to let her go home nights and come daya. That is 
6etter than nothing. The poor little thing won't have to go 
be^ng, and be burned, and kicked, and vomited with filthy 
tobacco cuds, and then whipped if she don't bring home six- 
pence every night for her mother to buy rum with. If she 
cannot earn it here at first, I will, and we will get her away 
entirely, after a while." 

Noble Tom ! Glorious good boy ! What a heart ! How 
long is it since thou wert as one of them, kicked and cuffed, 
and groveling di'unk in the gutter ? Who thought then that 
thy rags and filtli covered such a heart ! Who knew of tiie 
virtuous lessons given thee by a pious motlier ; and how, afte? 
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years of forge tfiilness, sin, wietohednesfi, misery, tJiat tliat good 
seed would vegetate and bring fortli suoli sweet flowei's and 
good fniit, as we ire now testing m tte^e gool deeds u I 
kiod words. What it iiiiiG of the fallen whota we I.lt up, 
fall back again ? so that one "itand, who shall lefusu to len 1 i 
helping hand! Let us htt up the lowly anl make tie 
haughty humble. Whj should they do evil ' 

Again tiie messenger went up fo the frreit Eemidei, and 
a double deed of meroy was wiitten down 

Wild Maggie, thy sins <tio fojgiven Look it tbj ftirk 
This is tie poor outeist boy of whom you ^-ai 1, 

"Tom, I am gom^ ti pio\idp jou witli i hi. in" \q\i 
must go to the Housi, ot Biduatrv, leloim md mikt, t m in 
of youreelf." 

The work is more than half done. 

Madalina, though still suffering from her brutal ti'eatment, 
was a happy girl when she found that shen'as not to be driven 
out to beg in the sti'eets. 

But she conid not understand why her mother wanted her 
to sleep at home. Tom could. " Too young ! Pooh ! befoie 
she is a year-older, she will be lost." Too true ! Before she 
had been in " the Home " six months, she had learned to read, 
write, and work, and had grown much in stature and fine 
looks. Then she would have been plaoed in some good 
family, but her mother would not consent She still com- 
plained of her breast, and had frequent turns of vomiting. 
She always felt worse in the morning, "because," she said, 
" that was sueh a dreadful place to sleep." 
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Sometimes ste did not come for a few days ; her mother 
made her stay at home and sew. She had learueil to 
work, and her servicea were worth mora at that than beg- 

One night she came in, ia great haste, crying. 

" What is the matter, Madalina ?" 

" My motiier has had an offer for me." 

" An offer for you. What is that ?" 

Tom looked daggers. "I told you so." 

" What is it, my good girl. Tell me all abont it." 

" My mother bid me go out with her this evening, both of 
us dressed in our best. She said she had aa offer foi' me, and 
WHS goiug to meet the man, in Duane street. 

" ' What does the man want of me, mother )' sMd L 

" ' Oh, he will make a fine lady of you, and you will live 
with him.' 

" ' But I don't wan.t to live with him ; I had rather live 
with Mr. Pease, at "the Home." I had rather live where 
Tom is, for Tom is good to me.' " 

Young love's first happy dream ! 

" But we went on, and I held laj head down, and felt very 
bad. By-and-by I heard my mother say, ' Here she is,' and I 
looked up a little, and saw two gentlemen— that is, they were 
clothed hke gentlemen — and directly one spoke to the other. 

" ' I aay, Jim, she will do ; give the old woman the money, 
and let us take her up to Kate's.' 

"Mercy on me, that voice ! I felt that sore spot in my 
breast grow more and raoro painful. I looked up ; it was the 
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man who ktckeil me ; the other was the man who put the 
tohacco ia my mouth." 

" What did you do ?" 

"I stood a little behind my mother whilo she held out her 
hand for the money, and when their eyes were turned I ran. 
I only heard them say, ' Why, damn her, she ia gone,' Yes, 
I waa gone, and hero I am. Oh, I am so sick and so faint! 
do let me lay down, and don't lot those men have me. Oh 
dear, the thought of it will kill me !" 

So it did. A cruel blow had fallen upon a tender plant. 
The beggar girl might not have felt it. The little seamstress 
did. A taste of virtue, civilization, Christianity, friendship, 
love, had given the food of sin and shame a hated taste. Sold 
by a mother to a libidinous brute — to a miserable rum-selling, 
— woree than rum-drinking — -wretch, who wears gentlemanly 
g'arments, and kiclta, burns, and gags little beggar girls. It 
was too much for human nature to bear, and it sunk under 
this last blow, worse than the fii'st. 

Madalina went to bed with a raging fevei'— a nervous proa- 
tvation. All that kindness and skill could do, was done for 
the poor sufferer ; but what could we do for the body, when 
the heart -.vas sick 1 

Next morning her mother came and inaisted that she should 
go home. They begged, pleaded, and promised m vain ; go 
she must. 

"Never mind," said Madalina, "it will be only for a little, 
little while. I shall be well — at least all will be well with me 
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204 HOI COBX, 

iu a few days. I cannot enduiu this pain in ray breast. 
Yoa will come and see me. Good bye. Tom, you will ? 

It was an honest, manly tear that Tom tinned away to hide. 
Poor fellow, lie need not have been ashamed of it. Such is 
uature. 

" She is woi'sc, sir," said Tom, one morning, " and no won- 
der. I wish you would go and see her ; she wants to see you 
once more. Such a place to be sick ia ! oh, dear I how did I 
ever sleep there? I wish you would go with me to-night, 
about ten o'clock, when (hey are all in, You will see hfe as 
it is." 

"Very well, Tom, I will go. Call for me at ten, or when 
you are ready." 

It was my fortuno to drop in upon that very evening, and 
fomi one of the company to that abode of misery, — that home 
of the city poor, — so that I am able to describe it in my own 
language. The place where Madalina lived, is a well known 
Five Points locality, called " Cow Bay." 

As you go up that great Broadway of wealth, fashion, lux- 
ury, and extravagance of this great city, from the Park and its 
marble halls of justice, you will pa3s another great marble front 
— it is the palace of tiade, wheie the rich are clothed every 
day ill fine Mnens, when they go " shopping at Stewart's." 
Further along are great maits, where velvet coverings for the 
floor are sold ; for theie are some who have never trod upon 
bare boards. You need not look down Duane sti'eot, unless 
you have a ciiiiosity to see the spot where a miserable mother 
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would sell t!ie virtue of her child to a wretch whose trade ia 
Beduction. Don't look into that little old wooden shanty at 
the corner of Pearl street ; it is a " family grocery." The littJe 
ragg^ed girl you see coming out with a rusty tin coffee-pot, 
has not heen there for milk for her sick mother — her father 
is in the hospital on the opposite side of the way — his arm 
was broken in a " family quarrel." You will pass the Broad- 
way Theatre before you reach the neit comer, with its sur- 
roundings of fashionable "saloons," into any of which you 
may go without fear of losing caste among genteel brandy- 
smashera and wine-bibbers. Perhaps you will be amused 
with a small play, such as burning, kicking, or vomiting a 
iittle beggar girl ; for nice young men are fond of theatrical 
amusements. Do not go into that place of " fashionable 
resort," the theatre, if it is a hot evening, for it is worse ven- 
tilated than the hlack-LoIe of Calcutta, and if the fetid air 
does not breed a fever, it will breed a feverish thirst, which 
will tempt you to quench it in potations of poison. Probably 
that is why it was thus built. 

A few steps beyond is Anthony street. Stop a moment 
here, and look up and down the great thoroughfare of New- 
York before you leave it. A hundred pedi^trians pass you 
every minute ; almost without an exception, every one of them 
richly dressed men and women, smiling in joy and happiness. 
Here is an esception, certainly. A woman in poverty's 
garb, with a bundle of broken boards and old timbei^s, from 
a demolished building, that would be a load for a pact-hoise. 
She is followed by two little hoys, with eaeh a bundle, cruah- 
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ing their young years into early decrepitude. They have 
brought their Iieavy loads all the long way from Murray street. 
They turn down Anthony ; look where they go. If they live 
in that street, it cannot be far, for there, in plain view, stands 
a large frame house, corner-wise towards you, light in the 
middle of the street. STo, it only looks so, it is beyond the 
end of it. Yet loot, note it well, the corner of that house so 
plain in view, pointing towards you, is one of the world-wide- 
kuown Five Points of New-York. 

" What! not so near Broadway, right in pliun sight of all 
who wear silts and broadcloth, and go up and down that 
street every day ? Surely that is not the place where all those 
bad, miserable, poor outcasts live, that the newspapers talk so 
much about" 

" The very spot, my dear lady." 

" Really, this mmt be looked to. It is quite too bad to 
think that place is so near our fashionable street, and in sight 
too. I thought it was away off somewhere the other side of 
town. If I thought it would do any good, I would let Peter 
take a few dollars and some old clothes, and go down with 
them to-mori'ow." 

" Try it, madam. Better go yourself. Let Peter drive you 
down ; see for yourself what has been done and what is yet 
to do. Lend your hand to cure that eye-sore, which will pain 
you every time you pass, for you cannot shut it out of sight, 
now you know where it is ; so near your daily walk or drive 
to Stewart's, or nightly visit to the tkeatre, or weekly visit to 
the church. Go to-morrow ; don't put it off till next week." 
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la the meaiifime, reader, let us follow the woman and two 
^OJS witli their heavy burden, on their homeward way to- 
" night. We will go and see where they live. 

So I followed dowa Anthony, past some very old rat- 
harbor houses, filled with human beings, almost as thicfe as 
those quadrupeds burrow in a rotten wharf; bo on. they go 
across Elm ; now they stand a moment on the edge of Centre, 
for one of the Mttle boys has taken hold of his mother's dress 
to pidl her bade — for she cannot look up with her load— with 
a sudden cry of, " Stop, old woman ! Don't you see the tmr is 
coming ? Why, you are as blind as a brick. That is black 
Jim a-driving, and he had just as soon drive over the likes of 
you as cat. Hang you for a fool, han't you got no sense, old 
stupid ? There now, run like thunder, blast ye, for hei* 
comes another of the darned cars — run, I tell you f 

She did run w ith her great loid till she almost d opped un ipr 
its overwhelming weight Why should aha thi a lal o — tl i a 
expend so murh stre igth to ^o little pui'pose ' She knew no 
other way to Ine Nobody g^^e her remunerative labor for 
strong hands nobody took those two stout loya and set 
them to till the earth or taught them how to create hle^d 
and yet they must eat and so they prowl about the pulled 
down houses, snatching everything they can caiiy awiv — a 
sort of perraittc i petty larceny that teaches those i ho piicti a 
It how to do bigger deeds ind those old timbers they fpht 
up info kindling wood and peddle through the streets. 

Poor uncared for fellow creatures; working and stealing to 
esoape starvation — lining, for what ? — running to escape being 
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iTin over by an unfeeling driver who cared just as mueli for 
them as for so maiiy dogs. 

©n thej went, down Anthony street ; and I followed, deter- 
mined to see the home of this portion of the city poor. It waa 
but one block further — only one little space beyond this great, 
wide, open, railroad street, whose thoughtless thousands daily 
go up and down from homes of wealth to wealth-producing 
ships and stores, little thinting of the amount of human 
misery witJiin a stone's throw of the rails on which they 
glide swiftly along. 

One block further, and the street opens into a little, half 
acre sort of triangular space, sometimes dignified with the 
name of " park," but why, t!iose who know can only tell, for 
it has no fence, no grass, and but a dozen miserable trees ; 'tis 
lumbered up witJi cait? and piles of atones, and strings of 
drying clothes, and scores of unwashed specimens of young 
humanity, whose home is in the dirt, whether in the street or 
parents' domicil. 

Here let us stop and look around. A very short street, 
only one block across the base of the " pai'k," runs to the right 
from where we stand, past the " Fivo Points House of Indus- 
try," to Cross street. This is the most notorious little street 
in New York. Its name is Little Water street. It lead from 
the " Old Brewery " to " Cow Bay." Who that has lived long 
in this city, or read its history, particularly that portion of it 
written by Dickens, has not heard of the " Old Brewery \" 
It is not there now. That awful den of crime, poverty, and 
wretched drunken niiserv has been pulled down, and in its 
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plaoe a substantial brick edifice, in which is a cimpel and 
schoo'L-i'oom, and home of another missionary, has been erected 
by the noble, geEorous efforts of the Ladies' Home Missionary 
Society, of the Methodist Church, The old tenants have been 
driven ouf or reformed. How different, too, are the present 
occupants of that lai'ge brick pile in Little Water street, from 
those who filled its numerous rooms before tlie missionary 
came there. Every room was a brothel or a den of thieves, 
or both combined. Now it is a house of prayer — ^a home for 
the homeless — a place of refuge for midnight wandering little 
beggar girls. 

Before us lies the misnamed, neglected triangle, called a 
park. At the fuitter end is tie frame house that we see so 
plainly aa we look down Anthony street from Broadway, At 
the left, as though it were a continuation of Little Water 
street, lies that notorious Five Points collection of dens of 
misery. Cow Bay. It is a cul-de-sac, perhaps thirty feet wide 
at the mouth, narrowing, with crooked, uneven lines, back to 
a point about a hundred feet from the entrance. Into this 
court I tracked the kindling-wood-splitters, and threaded my 
way among the throng of carts and piles of steaming garbage ; 
elbowing my way along the narrow side-walk, and up a flight 
of broken, almost impassable steps, I reached the first fioor 
hall of one of the houses, just in time to see that great load 
of wood and its bearer toiling up a narrow, dark, broken stair- 
way, which I essayed to cHmb ; but just then, from the room 
on the left, at the foot of the stairs, there came such a piercing, 
murder-telling, woman's shriek, that I staited back, grasped 
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my stout cane, determined to bravo the worst for tte rescue, 
made one step, pushed open the door, orealong with a horrid 
grating upon ifs rusty hinges, ajid stood in the presence of an 
Ere, before the fall, in point of clothing, hut long, long after 
that in point of sin. As I entered the open door, she spning 
towards it ; her husband caught her hy the hak, and drew 
her baot, with no gentle hand or word. 

" Let me go, let me go — help !— he wants to murder me ; 
let me go— help, help, help !" 

I did help, but it was he!p to the poor man, for she turned 
upon him with the fury of a tiger, scratching and tearing his 
face and clothes, and then settling with a grasp upon his throat, 
which produced the death-rattle of suffbnation. 

A strong silk handkerchief served the hand-cufPs place, and 
to bind hands and feet together ; after which she lay quietly 
upon a little straw and rags, in one comer, the only articles 
of furniture in the room, except a bottle, broken cup, and 
something that looked as though it once had been female 
apparel, 

" Is this your wife ?" 

" She was." 

"What is she now?" 

"The devil's fury. You. saw what she is," 

" Do you live with her V 

" I did for seven years." 

" Did she drink then ?" 

" Sometimes — not so had," 

" Did you drinl- '" 
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" Well, none lo lim't. I kept a coffee house " 

"And made your wife a drunitai'd. How came she 
reduced to this dreadful condition ? You aie well diessed " 

"I left her three TOonths ago, and went West to find i 
place to move to. She eaid if she could go where nohody 
know her she would reform. I left her m a comlortable 
room, with good furniture and good clothes. Now, where 
are they ? Ail gone to the pawnbroker's ; the money gone 
for rum — her virtue, shame, everything gone. How, what, 
and where do I find her ? As you see, crazy diiank, in this 
miserable hole, in Cow Bay. And my boy, starved, made 
drunk, and — " 

" What, have you a child by her, then !" 

" Yes, a sweet little boy, six years old. Oh, I wish he was 
awake, that you might see him," 

And he stepped to the miserable bed, and lifted the dirty 
rag of a quilt, looked a moment upon the pale boy, dropped 
upon his tnees, raised him in his arms, looked again wildly, and 
fell back fainting as he exclaimed, " Great God, he is dead !" 

What little I could do or say to relieve such heart-orush- 
mg woe as overwhelmed this joor fathei of thit mnrden-d 
child — this miseiahle huslind of that wietched laz} — 
1 um wazy womin wis soon done What el e coul i I do 
than (.ill in i police offii,er to take hei aviv to pr son ' 
whence sh we it to th hospital th n to the Irunl ads 
uncared-for, unwept-over grave I 

Now, strange footsteps are winding up the iicLpty "stairs, 
which I follow. They wre those of loin and the Mis- 
fiionaiy, for here lived little Jilidahna 
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The second floor was divided into tliree looms. We looked 
in aa we passed. The back room was ten by twelve feet 
square, inhabited by two black men and their wives, and a 
whit« woman lodger, who " Bometimes has company." Here 
they eat, diink, and sleep, — cook, wash, and iron. The 
latter operation is performed on the bottom of the wash-tub, 
for there is no table. The front room, eight by fourteen feet, 
contMned five blacks, men and women. Each of these rooms 
rented for four dollai's a month., in ad-vance. 

A dark centre room, occupied by a white womaa, was only 
six by seven feet, for which she paid fifty cents a week. On 
the third fioor, the dai'k centre room, same size, was occupied 
by a real good looking, young, healthy Gterman woman, with 
her husband, a gi'eat burly negro, as black as Africa's own 
son, and a fine looking little white boy, four years old, aa a 
lodger. We found the door shut, and no ventilator bigger 
than the key-hole. There was a smell about the air. 

In the back room, ten by twelve, we found the wood-split- 
ters — tjie womau and her two boys, a negro and his wife, a 
woman lodger, and occasional company. The rent of this 
room is one dollar a week in advance. The total amount of 
furniture, was not good security for one week's rent. 

" Good woman, why do yon bring all your great piles of 
wood up these steep, slippery stairs, to fill vtp your room ?" 

" Cot in himmel, vave vould I puts him S In te court ? 
De peoples steal him all," 

True, there was no place hut in that one room to slore up 
* supply, while the time of gleaning was good. Then it hag 
to be canied down to the court, to be split up into kiiidliogs, 
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and then again caiTied up for storage. How so many find 
room to live in such uaiTow space, if our readers would learn. 
let them go and make perauiial inquiry. They will fiud 
pli-nty of just such cases, with sligtt search. 

Up, up again, one more flight of creating stairs, without 
bannisters, the thin worn steps bending beneath our tread, 
and we are on tlie upper floor of thii one of a hundred just 
alike " tenant houses." Along the dai-k, narrow passage, 
opening by that low door at the end, into a room under the 
roof, ten by fifteen feet, lighted by one dormer window, and 
we are in the home of Madalina, the rag-picker's daughter. 
Home ! Can it he that tliat holy name has been so dese- 
crated — that this child, with sylph-like form and angel face, 
must call this room her, home. Tis only for a little while ! 
She will soon have another ! 

In one comer of tlie room stood two hand orgaos, such as 
the most of us city dwellers are daily tormented with, groan- 
ing out their horrid music under our windows, while the 
grinder and his monkey look anxiously for falling pennies or 
pea-nuts. These stand a little way apart, with a couple of 
boards laid across the space. On these boards there had 
Iseen an attempt to make a bed, of siandry old coats, a dirty 
blanket, and other vermin harbors. 

Oe this bed lay the poor little sufferer. Kot so very little 
either. In her own native Italy she had been counted almost 

We bavo seen many, many beautiful faces, but never one 
like this— so angelic. 
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" It ifl-a bad sign," said Tom, in answer to a remark upoH 
tJie expression of her face; "it ia a sign she will soon be 
among those she looks so much like. She never looked so 
before. She is a living angel now, she will soon be a real 

" Madaliiia, my good child," said tJie missionary, " how do 
you feel to-night V • 

"The pain in my breast has been very bad, but it is easier 
now. It always goes away when you come. I am so glad 
you came to-night, for I wanted to thank you for a thousand 
good things you have done for me." 

" Are you afraid you will not get well ?" 

" Oh, no, I am not afraid ; I know I shall not, but I am 
not afraid. I don't want to live, if I must live here; look 
around. It did not use to look as it does now to me ; when 
I went out begging, and came home tired and cold and hun- 
gry, I could lay down with the monkeys on my mother's bag 
of nasty, wet i-ags, and go to sleep directly. Now they worry 
ma to death with their oliattermg. Do drive tliem down, 
Tom, that is a dear, good fellow." 

It would evidently have been a source of great gratifieation 
to Tom, to have pitched five or sis of them out of the win- 
dow. But there were dark eyes scowling on him, out of a 
dozen sockets of men who come irora the land of the stiletto, 
and looked now as though they could as readily use it aa 
play the oi'gan and lead the monkey. 

I looked about, and cOTJnted sis men or stout bovs, and 
eight women and girls, Ijesides several children, monkeys, 
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tiraibourines and tand organs. In one corner was tbe rag- 
piulter's store. Thia had heea the bed of Madalina until this 
evening, she grew so much woifie, that she was lifted up to tie 
bed I have described. But here siie had not escaped the 
torment of the monkeys. They had long been her companioES 
and seemed determined to be so still. They were climbing up 
and down, or sitting chatteiing on her bed. Late as it was in 
the evening there were several fresh anivals of parties of 
musicians and rag-pickers from their distant waits. Several 
■were at supper. A long, black table with a wooden bench, 
on either side, was furnished with two wooden traya, which 
had seen long service and little soap. Into these was ladled 
from time to time, Ihe savory contents of a large pot simmer- 
ing upon the stove. Ea«h guest helped himself with fingers 
and spooD. Whether the stew was composed of monkey 
meat, or two days old veal, I cannot say. That onions 
formed a strong part of the ingredients, we had olfactory 
demonstration, Some of the party indulged in a bottle of 
wine, and we smelt something very much like bad rum or 
worse brandy ; but generally speaking, this class of the city 
poor are not great drunkards. One end of the room was 
entirely occupied by a camp bed. That is, in that narrow 
space of ten feet, ten human beings, big and little, of both 
sexes, laid down side by side. The balance of the family lay 
around here and there ; some on and some under the table, 
some on great black chests, of which each family had one, 
n they lock all their pei'sonal goods from their pilfering 
, The stove and a few dishes finish^ the oatr 
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al<^e of fiiraiture. How many persons ai'e, or can be stowed 
into this one room, Ja beyond my powers of computation. 

"Will some of my readers, wlio faint at the smell of unsavoiy 
food, 01- wlio could not sleep but in fresh linen and well aired 
rooms, fancy what must be the feelings of poor Madalina, 
who had just begun to taste of tte comforts of civilized life, 
now sick and dying in such a room, where the penny candle 
only served to make the thick clouds of tobacco smoke more 
visible and moi-e sufFooating ? 

One of tlie difficulties in all these close-packed rooms is tlie 
necessity of keeping the door alwaj^ shut, to prevent pilfer- 
ing, thus leaving the only chance for fresh wr to enter, or 
foul air to escape, by the one small window in the roof. 

Having ^ven you a view of tlie room, and its inhabitants 
and furniture, let us look agmn upon poor Madalina, as she 
lies panting for breath upon her hard pallet. Her - face, 
naturally darlc, has an unhealthy whiteness spread over it, and 
there is a small, bright crimson spot npon one cheek — the 
other is hidden in the taper fingers of the hand upon whick it 
rosls. Such a pair of bright black eyes I Oh, iiow beautifiil 1 
Her wavy locks of jet, are set off by a clean, white handker- 
cbief, spipad over thp bundle o) lags whiih forms her pillow, 
by one of her VTJton Now m spite of j am, there is a smile 
lighting up her fice and eliDwing such •\ spt of teeth as a 
princess might cove^ "WTience this hippy smde' Listen 
hjw {htaply it is brouuht upon thi, face ot the ""uffering 
mno ent She hid ^a 1 I im °.o fhiiBty, and nothing to 
dnnk but nistv waim tn Diierth Trm v,a,% missing 
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Now lie was back again, and there lie stood witJi a nice, white 
piteier in one hand, full of ice water, and a glass tumbler in 
the other. Ifow he poura it full of the sparkling nectar — now 
he drops upon one knee and carries it to those parched lips. 
Is it any wonder that she smiles ? Is it any wonder that tltat 
fiiiuple-minded, good-hearted hoy should look up, as I stood 
looking over the kneeling Missionary, and say, " Don't she 
loot like an angel, sir ?" 

It was an angelio smile, It was a sig>'; worth days and 
nights of earnest seeking, and yet, Oh, how cheaply purchased. 
Only one glass of cold water ! 

Would that I had some Raph.aelic power to tiansfer the 
picture of that scene to this page, for you to look upon as 
well as read of, for a sight of that face with il* sunoimdinga, 
would do you good. It would make you yearn after the 
blessed opportunity of holding tie cup of cold water to other 
fevered lips, lighting up other angelic, iiappy, thankful 
smiles. 

As it is, the. artist has only been able to give you a faint 
illustration of the principal features of this scene. So far aa it 
goes, you cannot but admire his skill — admire the delineator's 
art, by which the picture is sketched upon the block, and the 
engraver's skill, who cuts the lines by which the printer spreads 
the scene out before the admiring eyes of those who read and 
view. Such is art, and skill, and industry. How much better 
than the idle life of those who furnished the originals for these 
"Life Scenes I" 

Vainly we pleaded with the mother of Madalina to carry her 
10 
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to a oomfoitable room — to my liouae— to any house — to tlio 
hospital — to get a physician — a nurse' — some one, at least, to 
givo her a drink of cold wafer ttirougli the next long, long 
day, wlien she would bo left nearly alone — perhaps quite so — 
locked in this dreadful room — while men aad monkeys, organs 
Hnd tambourines, beggere and rag-pickers, were all away plying 
their trades in the streets of the city. It was no use ; she was 
inexorable. The 2>^dre was a very good doctor-— the padre 
was good for her soul— the padre would pray for her ; and if 
she was to die, she should not die in the house of a heretic. 
So we parted. It was a hard parting, for she clung to each 
one as she said : 

" Good bye ; I wish I could go with you, but my mother — 
you have taught me to obey my mother, that all good chil- 
dren obey their mothers — so good bye — good bye, Tom. You 
will bring me another drink to-morrow ? yes, I knew you 
would, if I asked you, you are so good to me." 

There were tears at parting, and they were nT>t all tears of 
a sick child, or good boy, but strong men wept. 

"Tom," said tlie feeble, sobbing voice, after we had almost 
reached the door, over the careless sleepers on the floor; 
" Tom, come baok a mimite, I want to — want to — say — what 
if I should not see you again ? I want to send something to Mre. 
Pease; she was so kind to me; I wish I had something to 
send her to remember me by; but I have got nothing — 
nothing. Yes, I will send her a— a little nearer." 

And she put Iiei' arms around his necfc, and imprinted a 
kiss upon his Hpa. 
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" There, I will send her that, it is all I have— it will tell lier 
I love her, for I never kiss any hut those I love." 

Poor Madalina ! Poor Tom ! What must have been his 
feelings at that moment, with the kiss of that angelic, dying 
girl burning upon hia lips, and running streams of lava down 
into his young heart, while these words, " I never kiss any but 
tliose I love," are thrilling through hia brain like words of fire ? 

What he felt I cannot tell. I will not tell what I felt after 
the first fiow of scalding teara had passed away, but I fear 
there was an unforgiving spirit in my heart ; and if the foot 
which ciushed that tender flower had been there then, per- 
haps it and its fellow had not carried their moving power, the 
head, "this side up witli care," Perhaps that head would 
have been pitcbed headlong down those long, steep, dark, and 
narroW'stMrs, to the pavement — less hard than its guiding 
heart. 

" We must not HI]," said Tom, as we reached the street. 

Had he divined my secret thoughts, or was it the response 
to his own ? 

" We must not kill those who sell the rum, or kick little 
children to death, or make brutes of their ujothers, but we 
will kill the biisiness, or else we will prove that all are not 
good men in this world who pretend to be." 

" It is greatly changed," I said to the Missionaiy, as we 
came down, upon the street, " since you have lived here ; as it 
was soma years ago, when I first knew this locality, it might 
not have been quite safe to walk alone through these streets at 
this midnight hour; now we have no fear. Good night." 
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" It will be better two years hence, if you and I live. 
Good night." 

" Good night. Heaven protect you, and bless your labois. 
Good night, Tom." 

But ToM heard me not. " I never Mas any but tlioae T love," 
was ringing in his ears. He heard nothing— thought of 
nothing else. Poor Tom ! He c;irried a heavy heart to a 
sleepless bed that night. i 

Back, up Anthony to Centre, then along that one block, and 
I stood and contemplated that great sombre, gray stone build- 
ing which fills a whole square, looking down gloomily upon ■ 
the multitude who reek in misery on the opposite side of the 
street, or pursue their nefarious schemes of crime within the 
very shadow of " the Tombs," Alas ! piisoas prevent mot 
crime, nor does incarceration work refoiination upon such as 
dwell in tenements such as we have just visited. 

" It is but a step from the palace to the tomb." 

True, and so it seemed this night ; for ere I had fairly 
realized the fact tiat I had passed over the short step of two 
squares between the City prison — the Tombs — and Broadway, 
I stood looking into that great palace hall ou tlie corner of 
Franklin street, known as Taylor's Saloon. 

Was ever eating and drinking temptation more gorgeously 
fitted up ! How the ^It and carving, and elaborate skill of 
the painter's art glitter in the more than sun-light splendor of 
a hundred sparkling gas-burners. Are the windows open ! 
No. The ten-feet long plates of glass are so clear from speck, 
it seems as though it were open space. Look in. It is mid- 
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niglit. Is all still ? Do the tired servants sleep 1 No. They 
are flitting up and down, with noiseless tread, to furnish late 
Buppers and health-destioying luxuries, to a host of men and 
gayly dressed women. 'Tis the palace of luxuiy — ^tis but 
a step from the palace to the tombs — 'tis but a step beyond to 
the home of " the Rag Picker's Daughter" — 'tis here that the 
first step is tatea whici leads to infamy like that of that 
daughter's mother. 'Tia here that he, whose trade is seduc- 
tion, waltetlt unshamed at noonday, or prowls at midnight, to 
select his victims. 'Tis here that mothers suffer young daugh- 
ters to come at this untimely midnight hour to drink " light 
■wines," or eat ice cream, drugged with passion-exciting vanilla. 

" Ha, ha, ha 1" laugied the fiend as we passed on, " rag- 
picking motliers are not the only ones who traffic away tha 
virtue of young daughters in this rum-flooded city," 

" Wliat," said I, as I passed on, "if 3(J the mis-spent shil- 
lings, worao than wasted in this palace, were dropped into tte 
treasury of the House of Industry 1" 

" Cow Bay, Farlow's Court, and Rotten Row, would be no 
more, and my occupation would be gone," said the fiend. " It 
must not be. Dry up rum, and murder wou!d lease a'ld 
misery have no homo here. It must not he. Our trade is in 
danger ; I must alarm my friends !" 

And he clattered his cloven foot down the steps of a neap- 
by cellai', where there were loud sounds of blasphemous 
words, the noise of jingling glasses, and much wrangling, 
amid which I heard female voices in one of the "piivafe 
rooms," and then an order for more wine — then I heard old 
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cloven foot say, "give tliam a bottle of two-aBd-«ixpenny 
cider, they are so drunk noir they wont know the odds." 

Then, I understood why the fiend said " our trade " — it is 
one which none else than such delight in. 

I listened again. There was an awful string of oaths 
coming up out of the infernal regions, where men and women 
— street-walkers — were getting drunk upon alcohol, carhonic 
acid, and cider, mixed info three dollar bottles of " wine " — 
pme champagne. 

" Give me my pocket-book, you " 

- 1 cannot repeat the homd expletives. Why does a man 
call & woman with whom he associates, such vile names? 
Why does the woman retort upon him that he is the son of a 
female dog, and call upon God to send his soul to perdition ? 
Because they have "tarried long at the wine; have looked 
upon it when it ia red, when it ^veth its color in the cup." 
Now " it biteth like a serpent and atingeth like an adder." 

Now the woman has picked the pocket of her male com- 
panion — I cannot say gentleman ; now lie utters those ten'ible 
oaths ; now she pours out such a stream of words as would 
pollute the very air where virtue lives; now theieis a struggle; 
now a man is stabbed by a woman ; now there is a crash.of 
broken glass, a female street-walker is knocked down with a 
botde in the hands of a man who has picked her up, and 
whose pockets she has picked; surely it was no vision of the 
brain that fancied we saw the incai'nate fiend go down there ; 
now there is a cry of murder ; now there is a rapping of clnba 
upon the pavement, and running of men with brass stars upon 
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llie left breast of tlieir coats; now the police bear up a 
wounded man — if Madalina was hers her wounded breast 
would ache ivith new pain — she is avenged at last; now they 
drag up a woman, a young girl, on Ler way to the Tombs — if 
is Julia Antrim. 

Drop the curtain. Surely you would not look into a 
prison cell, or go into the police court, or witli a " vagrant," 
not yet fourteen years old, to Kandall's Island. In some 
change of the scene you may see lier again. Qui^n sabs ? 

" It was late next morning," said Mr. Pease, " when I woko 
up, and then I lay in a sort of dreamy reverie, thinking what 
a world of good I could do if I liad plenty of means, until 
near teu o'clock. Equally, I heard an uneasy step outside my 
door and at length it seeiaed to venture to approach, and then 
there was a timid rap." 

"May I come in r 

" Yes, Tom, come" in. "What is it, Tom !" 

" If you please, sir, I want to go away to-day," 

'' Oh, no, Tom, don't go away to-day, you remember wliat 
you promised to do for Madalina." 

" Yes, SU-, and I am going to do it I am going to see 
where they put her, and then I will plant a flower there, and 
I will water it too, and that is not all, eitter, that I am g^oing 
to do with water before I die. I am going to teach people tc 
drink it, and not drink rum." 

" Going to see where they put her S" 

" Yes, sir." 

"Tom, do I understand you !" 
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" I don't know, air, she did." 

" Tell me, my boy, what you mean. You seem a littJe 
wild, your eyes are very red. Did you sleep any last night ?" 

" Sleep ! could you sleep, with those words ringing in your 
ears all night ? Her last words-— she never spoke again." 

" By this time I had reached the window. I looked out. 
There was a "poor house hearse" in Cow Bay. A little 
coffin was brought down and put in, and it moved away. It 
carried " the Rag-picker's Daughter." 
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CHArTER XTI. 



At tlie close of chapter nine, we left Athalia standing by 
tlie side of her trunk and bandbox on the sidewalk, in front 
of her now empty home. After paying up the rent, and a 
few outstanding httle bills, she had but a scanty store left in 
her little purse. Of this she set apart, as a sacred deposit, 
almost the entire sum, to redeem her Bible and watch — the 
lockot at any rate. Kow ahe wished she could see Nannette, 
for she was the on!y instrument ahe knew, that she could 
employ in the negociation. She could not go where she lived, 
for foir of meeting Walter whom she had determined never 
to see igam She had sent foi a hack to taie her away, she 
r tlly knew not wlpie "^he had hut few, except business 
3(,quaintanccs m the c ty none npoji whom she felt willing 
to cill m her emoigene\ She felt so cast down, that she 
oould not look onu of them m the face. She had made up 
her mmd to go to a hotel for the night, and leave the city in 
the moiling whither she i.new not; anywhere to get away. 
Then sbo thought that she could not go without seeing Nan 
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nette, and making an effort to regain Iier valued 1 
Eow should she see her! what should she do? 

It ia an old provevb, " Wish for the devil and he will appear." 
Just then a carriage drove up and stopped where she stood. 
She was so i^rtain it waa the one she had sent for, that she 
did not observe tliat it contained two ladies, until the driver 
had opened the door, and one of them spoke. 

"Why, Mrs. Morgan, are you going away? How unfortu- 
nate. I wanted three or four dresses made. When will you 
be back !" 

When i How could she tell, since she did not know where 
she was going ? She was in a fever of excitement to go some- 
where, to get away before Walter should come. She felt as 
though it would kill her to see him then. 

All day she had been calm; she had found it absolutely 
necessary, in order to keep herself so, to drink two or three 
glasses of wine. If it had been wine, such as the fermented 
juioe of gi'apea will make, it had not done her material harm ; 
but it was such, as is made in this city, or " got up " expressly 
for this market; and she began to feel the effects of -the 
alcohol it contained dying away. She felt as though she was 
dying, too. She did not, therefore, hesitate long, or refuse the 
pressing invitation, of Mrs. Lajlor to go home with her and 
stay all night. Although she began to suspect the character 
of Mrs, Lajlor's house, she did not know it, or her either, or 
she would have spent the nigbt where slie stood rather than 
in her best room. 

She was still further induced to go, when she found that 
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hev eompajiioii was ISTannettc. True, there was a flasli, a mera 
flash of thought across her mind, why so common a woman 
as Nannette should be ia tlie carriage of so reserved a lady; 
one who, if she was guilty of slight ifliproprieties herself 
would not he suspected for the world, and had no charity for 
the inmates of houses in M street. 

Little thought Athalia, that Nannette, when she visited 
Mrs. Laylor's, passed for " a veiy respectable married lady, who 
would not be known for anything — it would ruin her ;" or 
else, wLen dressed in deep mourning, with a thick veil over 
her face, which ntitliing could induce her to remove, was a 
" TCry iBteresting young widow, of one of the first families in 
the city, who waa obliged, by necessity, to accept the love of 
a gentleman — a married gentleman — who visited her house, 
but would not make the acquaintance of any woman ex- 
cept one in just such a condition as this 'sweet young 
widow.' " 

I know, I speak it boldly, a woman now living in this city, 
in up-town style, upon money obtained from six dupes, every 
one of whom she had "on a string" at the same time, and 
some of whom she used to meet at.thatveiy house, under j:ist 
suoli guises. I say it, sliil more boldly and truly, for "old 
soi'es must be seen to be healed," that she has thus duped the 
whole six in one day. I know the woman — I know five of 
the dui>e3| and that eacli one of them has a wife. Two 
wear the title of Judge ; one deaJs in flour ; one in dry goods ; 
and one has another employment I dare not speak so boldly 
of, for the sake of his children and unsuspecting wife. Ha 
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duvts fast Liiut-3 ind trulh mylit drive a good woman to 

Athali** littlo iTispectti ill this still le^ did she suspect 
that she hid h en witched ill diy, that her order for a car- 
nage i-veit had betn mtercupted and Mrs. Laylor had come 
in it* stead She did not loiow then that the stable owner 
was the paramom of Mrs. Laylor, and Nannette the pimp of 
this most dangerous woman — dangerous, because she strnck 
her game, both male and female, out of the upper class of 
society, giving them a fair start on the road down to a collar 
in Cow Bay. 

We have seen one of the Morgan family that sie started 
on that course, who run a swift race. She is now flsHng for 
another^already has her in her net, for she has ordered 
Cato to put up the baggage — already has Atlialia seated by 
her side, condoling with her in her afflictions, giving her sweet 
sympathy, telling her a few truths and many lies—" instru- 
ments of darkness " win by such — wondering how she conid 
have lived with her bad husband so long as she tad, when 
she could live so much better^" by the needle " — withoiit audi 
a man. She does not propose anotter now — of course not ; 
she will bide her time for that, when all her plots have 
ripened the seed she is now sowing. 

They were soon at iome ; before Athalia had half done 
tolling how fearfiil she was of meeting "Walter, and how she 
wanted to get out of town before he discovered her ; and then 
Mrs. Laylor told her how very private she could be at her 
house — she would give ter the third floor back room, and 
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Bend her meals up to liar, and she need not see a single soul 
but Nannette and herself bftiiics the chamber-maid — " none 
but youp be t f nen la 

Whj did Mi-i Liyl r wh spei Nannette, and why did she 
run in the bas raent way and why d 1 they have to wait ten 
minutes foi the dooi to be opened ! And where was 
Athalias th k veil with wh ch she had mtended to hide lier 
face so thit no one woiill lee her for the excitement of the 
day had fii shed her cheela ind raide her fascinatingly beau- 
tiful, and she ha I no desire ta expose it to tempt the passion 
of any cne ^ho might chince to meet her! 

""Wheie c^n my \eil te, I am sure I had it in my hand 
when I got in the cai'riage 3" 

" I cannot see ; perhaps Nannette has gathered it up with 
her shawl." 

So she had. It had been slipped into the folds of it on 
purpose, for Mrs. Laylor was already working her plans, and 
counting the hundred dollars that she was going to charge 
some lich fool for bringing about a meeting with " one of the 
handsomest women in the city — a dress-maker, fresh from the 
countiy." In furtherance of this object of a wicked woman, 
in pursuit of gain, she had sent Nannette into the house, to 
station one of her dupes whore he could see, without being 
seen, the unveiled face of Athalia, as she pasied in, and 
up the stairs. For this puipose, the usually daik hall had 
been lighted, and the veil Btolen. 

" None but friends," thfre. 

The victim that Nannette went to put in place, was a young 
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clergymaB, like other men in the vigor of youth, poesessed of 
like passions. He would have sought a wife, hut his salary 
would not support one in the style that she would demand, or 
bis congregation expect their pastor to maintain ; and so lie 
sought indulgence where he had found out accidentally that 
some of the members of his own church had sought it for 



He had slipped in, with handkerchief over his face, just 
before Mrs. Laylor went out She told him that she was 
going to the railroad depot to meet a joung woman from the 
country, a dre^-maker, whom she had sent for, to come and 
make a few dresses for her and " my daughter," as she 
xmhliishingly, called Nannette, who, she said, "had been 
away from home, at school." 

The woid' were trae, yet the speech was a lie, a wicked lie, 
made to decuve one who had been unwary enough to put his 
finger in a ttap She had bepn awij from home, a home 
where she left a mother, and brothel's, and sisters And she 
had been at school — a school where language and manners 
are taught, but, oh' what languasre, and whatwij», ind 
manners. It is a school wh ch i9 computed to hate thiitv 
thousand teichers in thii city 

What strange inconsistencies our human nature is possessed 
o£ This Nannette had naturally a good heart. We saw that 
in the scene where Mrs. Morgan discovers the depth of 
depravity to which one of those teachers had dragged down 
her husband. Teti no sooner is Athalia placed by misfor- 
tune in a position to bo subject to temptation, than she offera 
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her gratuitous seiTicea to Mrs. Laylor, to effect her complete 
ruin. What for ! Who can answer ? I cannot, unless the 
fable of the fox that lost his tail ia a trap, will give a cue to 
the solution. I fear, that we are too apt to wish others nc 
b tte tl rs I It m t h h 1 m t 

tl t t ted N tte h 1 tl p ly d t y 

fldbj-MLyllh t dest mth 

fB t t f f Ihghhhrslfhlt 

ip Issjwlffmlvit t htl tnth 

f h t tl t te h h c If- II wh 

th tsmltrmpw as ta isflt 1h 

N w y coast B th m t wh t t h h d 

ta ! 1 t h If this d y U t 1 t I 1 hi 

1 1 f 

I t th 1 c-y wh w t h m a — h d 
1 d ~th t m th f p] t h h 

II 1 g 1 has p 1 tl ] Ity f d 1 1th f 
t h h d 1 11 <n t p Ity f 

f th 1 th 1 t H t t p 

As a nom de plume, I will call him, Otis, because it is tho 
most dissimilar to his own, of any one I can think of. 

Otis had been tempted to visit this house, as I said before, 
by a natural strong passion, but that would have Ven insuffi- 
cient, had not a sort of Paul Pry friend told him of tha 
delinquency of one of his floct, and urged him to watch him. 
He did so, saw him enter the house with a woman, certainly 
not his wife, charged iiim afterwards, with a view to his refor- 
mation, and was met with a plump denial of the character of 
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tlie i-h f and eien tlireiten d «il!i exposure of liis attempt 
to watch and pry into other peoples.' busiaeaa. Goaded with 
suih an accusation he retoited uj sn his informer, and he in 
hia turn reiterated the charge, and urged Otis to " call on a 
profeBsionai (that is p^toral) visit ' and satisfy himself. 

This he did and found the house most genteelly and ricMy 
furmshed the owner iv^idon Imng," ste aaid, " upon the 
interest of money in hank — she meant the interest of 
hankers' monty — a lei^ mole-it genteel lady, veiy much 
pleised to hive him call and besfged him to repeat the visit 
"some aftenio n or evening ■when the young ladies, her 
nieces and daughter, would be at home, and if lie was fond 
of muBic they would pUj for him, and one of them could 
sinjf beautdully She could sing the "Mermaid's song." 
He was completely deceived Wh m'ght 1 1 by ueh a 
Biren * The truth is that he p t at g y had n at a 
glance quite down into his v y t th ght and that he 

pos essed pass ons which sh ul 1 mfl m d t rn to 
account and she laid ill he pi t th t d Although 
Bttisfied aftpr one or two vi ts tl t all th n t of the 
house were correct, he had h p d as t those 

who visited them, toi he could n t h 1; t tl fa t, that 

ishile he was there one evening there were no Jeis than five 
calls ippaiently ot couples who were received in a dark hall, 
with whispered woids. and tiicji went upstairs, and after 
awhile went out in the same quiet way. Twice, he saw 
through Ihe oraeic of the door that the ladies were veiled with 
tUiuk dai-k veils, such as we meet every day upon the Broad- 
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waj 11 le walk lut tip most c mm iiig ttin^ of all ivna 
an inciutuxs woid spcLen aloud bj on of tLi, viaitoia as 
Mis Lajbrwas ktting him out. He tnew tie ^on,e It 
■was the min who'ie conduct had led him fiist to this houap 
Then he was so well featisfiiil that he told Mr& Layloi hia 
suspicions, and ■Jie acknowledged that she d d sometimes 1 t 
a room to a gentleman itid ladj, but to none except peisona 
of the bghcst lespLCtdLihty snrh as h mself for instanLO 
That was i cue He took it and fell mto the snare She 
agreed foi a consiJerat on, to intioduce him to one ot the 
most respectable lid ca upon the understanding that she wis 
to lemain dos ly ve led, — as the whole procuo ling was to he 
veiled from the Argus eyes of the world. 

The "respectable lady" was drawn from the same house 
to which we have before had an introduction ; in short, 
she was the same "lady" in whose room Athalia saw her 
husband from Nannette's room. With Otis she played the 
part of " clergyman's widow," and for that purpose always 
dressed in deep mourning, just as her sisters in ain do now 
every day in the fashionable promenades of this city ; and she 
played it well, nnti! one night, after having taien one bottle 
extra between them, for he had not yet learned that wine 
drinking was but little better than whiskey drinJiing, "she let 
out on hiia," in such a manner that his eyes were opened, and 
he determined to leave the house. But he had tasted sin, and 
who that has, but well knows how much harder it is afterwards 
to resist the temptation ? 

So he came back. What an excuse he made to conscienoa 
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as lie did so ! — Tkat it was only to upbraid tie woman Cot 
deceiving Lim. He deceived himself. FiiBt, in trusting him- 
self ill a deceitful woman's power ; and, secondly, in supposing 
that after she had deceived him once, she would not again. 
This last visit was upon tlie very night in which Athalia was 
introduced info the house, and hence the lies to inflame hia 
mind, and the art made use of to give him a stolen glance of 
her face. 

It is no wonder that the fii'st man fell, when "tempt«d of a 
Tvoman." It is idle to talk of onr power to withstand their 
seductive aris. Otis was entrapped again. The sight of 
Atlialia's beauty inflamed his already wine-heated blood, and 
he readily offered Mre. Lajlor a hundred dollars to bring 
about a successful negociation. Tliis was just what she 
intended — what she expected — she had baited her ti'ap high, 
and the game was already caught And ha was not the only 
one she intended to cateh with the same bait. She intended 
to use her as a profitable investment upon all her "regular 
customers " — for all such houses boast of such — as long as she 
couid make the lie of " fresh from the country," pass as cur- 
rent coin. She little thought, and caretl less, how many lies 
she had to contrive and tell Athalia, before she could accom- 
plish her purpose. It does seem as though, when a woman 
loses her own virtue, that she imagines all her sex liavo lost 
or would lose theii's jilst as easy as herself. 

" I drag down," should bo graven upon the brow of every 
one of her class, \\niether man or woman, whoever comes 
within their iufiuenoe — and who does not, since they are per- 
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mitted to go forth at noonday through the tlioroiighfares of 
ihis city, seeting whom they may devour, and all night long 
tliey show their hfazeu faces in the streela, " picking «p " poor 
fiiols for victims, whom they drag down — true, they go will- 
ii.gly— to their dens of destraction. 

It does seem as though w3ien & man loses liis balance so far 
as to fall into tJie influence of such a woman, that ho is "ready 
to believe a lie even unto his own damnation." How else 
could "Walter Morgan— there are a great many Walter Moi'- 
gans — leave such a wife as Athalia for such a Jezebel as ho 
did 3 How else did such a man aa Otis, whose business it 
was to watch the fold, allow the wolf to enter and eai'iy off 
the shepherd? Why, after he had found out how much he 
Lad been cheatsd, did he believe the Hea of the cheat again J 
Who can. answer ? I cannot. I can only say, that in this 
branch of iafoxicafjon, the only safe rule is that of the teeto- 
taller, " touch not, taste not, handle not ;" and it must be more 
rigidly applied in tlie one case than the other. A man may 
possibly touch liquor and dricli; not. Can he play with a 
harlot and not fall f Otis should have preached a sermon, 
not to his congi'egation, but to hjs own. conscience in his own 
closet, from this text : 

"For 3 whore is a deep ditch: and a strange woman is a 

" She also lieth iu wait as for a prey, and increasetli the 
transgressions among men." 

She cenainly had increased the tranagressions in the case 
of Otis, and she lay in wait for Athalia as a prey. 
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Otis would have souglit an introduction immediately, for 
wine had mastered reason ; wine, tJiat ia made expressly for 
sucli iionses, had inflamed his hlood. 

This the mastor-piece of iniquity knew would never answer. 
But she promised him that for the sum named, she would 
hricg about the desired interview. 

"To-night?" 

"Yes. At least she would try." 

" To-night or never ! To-night is the last night that I shall 
ever set foot in your house. I have registered a vow in lieaven 
to that, and I will keep it." 

So he did. Ha had good cause to remember that iiight. 

Mrs. Laylor saw that he looked as though he intended to 
keep itj and as he had been fool enough to tell her so, she at 
once determined to fool him to her own profit. So sho pro- 
mised him that he should have his utmost desire, and upon 
that she ordered up another bottle of wine, urged him to drink 
and amuse himself with the young ladies, while she went up 
and " smoothed the way." 

There is but little need of smoothing the way tliat leads 
nearly every young man, who visits such places, to destruction. 
But she had a way ta smooth. It was her l^t chance with 
this victim, and she determined on profit and revenge. 

In due time she came in, and reported favorably. 

" The lady would see him, in consideration of his profession, 
upon one condition — that he would not seek to leara her 
name, or anything about her, and that he should not see her 
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What did lie care for tliat, since lie had already seen it, 
and it was daguerreotyped upon his heated imagination, so 
tliat he would tnow her whenever he should meet her atier- 
warda in the street. 

Let the curtain of night fall. The aun shone into an eastern 

window of No. — H n street the next morning', whOe 

Oljs still slept. Its hright rays awakened him to the startling 
consciousness of having over-slept himself after a night of 
debauch. How should he get away without being seen! 
The thought troubled him sorely. But he soon determined 
what he would do ; he would steal the veil from the face of 
fie sleeping beauty to hide his own, and then slip out by the 
basement door, perhaps unseen. What harm could it do to 
her, since he had seen and knew the face so well ? 

He dressed himself hurriedly, then gently drew the veil 
away, with a salvo to his conscience that he would not then 
see her face, he would look the other way. His conscience 
would have been mora easy afterwards if he had kept tliat 
resolve. He could not. The glance at Athalia's beauty the 
BJght before had maddened him, and he turned, as he was 
going out of the door, to loot back where she slept, and steal 
— " ITiou shalt not steal " — ^he had forgotten that — steal one 
more glance. He did, but instead of the face of Athalia, he 
saw that of a common Btreetfwallter— a young harridan — and 
he rushed from the room with the full weight of a burning 
conscience for his folly, with a feeling of self-degradatioa at 
being victimized a second time by the same deceitful woman ; 
hating himself and everybody ebe ; dreading to meet any one 
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he knew, and, finally, encounteiing in thf basement lial!, 
striving to get out in tlie same sly waj', the very man whom 
be had firet taken to task for visiting this den of infamy. 
What a recognition I Ifeither could speak, so intense v/aa 
tie thought in the mind of each that the other might ruin 
him by simply revealing the truth. Strange that neither 
thought how little the other Tioulcl dare to speat, least it 
should be inquired, "How did yoa know he was there! 
"Where was you ?" 

Otis said afterwards to an acquaintance of mine, a physi- 
cian, whom he was obliged to consult in consequence of that 
sinful night, that he could not coneeive any agony more 
intensely painful in this life than that which he endured tie 
next Sabbath, when he arose, in the pulpit and looked down 
upon the congregation, but saw nothing, could see nothing, 
but that one pair of eyes glaring upon him just as they did 
the morning he met them in the hall of that house where ho 
had been so disgraced. 

" I little knew then," said he, " as I did afterwards, that he 
felt just as bad as I did, for ho told me that it seemed to him 
that I was about to denotuice him to the whole congregation. 
So intense had this feeling become, that he was on the point 
of seizing his hat and mshing out when the words burst from 
my lips, 'if thou knowest aught of thy brother's failing, cover 
it up from the rude gaze of the world, for it can profit them 
notliing to know of his faults.' 

'"Go to him privately and speak Idndly, and he will reform !' 
So he did, to our mutual benefit." 
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Th s el B Hlie ni n i f Dt I t I U n t a e I h m 
tlie s.d efiect of p souei n gl ted system b t t u d 
h n f OD t Dg plac a h re lie was asbam d to 1 ow 1 3 
f e It tau^l t t n th t tlie w y of tb.e t n-g esso s 
ha d He Kdd o 6 no e tn 1 He hal not jad M 
L lo tke hund e 1 1 Ua p om ei h le he te I w t}i ne 
fo le felt flat si e-waa ot entitled to t and he hal no su h 
sum to apai'e. Late one Saturday night he received a note 
from the lady, requesting immediate paymeat, and thi'eatenbg 
exposure in church tho next day if he failed to make it 
instontei He hid not io much moneyin tlie world, and knew 
no wty by which h' lould get it immediately. lie was in 
an agony of fear all the evening. The only man to whom 
he daied apply either foi money or advice, the man who was 
equillj guilty, wis out of town What should he do? Ho 
did "hat every Christian should do. He opened his Bible, 
and the fiit.t woida, that his eyes fell upon were, "ask and it 
shall be given you." 

He did ask, and ask earnestly, what shall I do 1 Before he 
had done asking, the door bell rang and a letter marked 
" private — by express," was laid npon hia table. A glance at 
the sTipeTscription told him it was from the man lie was so 
anxious to see. 

lie opened and read : 

" Mr Deae Fkiend Otis, 

I liave had a sort of presentiment upon iny mind that yon 
were atout to be distiessed for tliat hundred dollaia, and. as I am well 
kwate that you never would have bsen placed in jeopardy if I bad not 
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first done wiciig, I beg yoa to accept tho Gnclosed checl! for iliQt 

"I need not Bay who it is from." 

How strange, how opportune, how quick the answer to hia 
asking iiad come back. Wtat a load it lifted off his mind. 
It is not the first load that prayei-, eameat, siacere prayer, has 
lifted. He was relieved in more ways than one ; he had 
repented of hia folly, and had become a better and a wiser 
man. Gold is refined of its adhering dross by fire. Otis still 
lives, and every day he warns some one, not only of the folly 
and sin, but the danger, of visiting that class of houses, if only 
from curiosity. They are aU traps for the unwary, and gidfe 
into which the soul sinks blindfold down to perdition. 

We have lost sight of Atbalia. Let us return to her— she 
will need all our sympathy, for she stands upon the veiy 
brink of a precipice, over which though many have fallen, 
few ever returned. 

Mrs. Laylor manifested the greatest sympathy for Athalia 
that one friend could for another. She gave her the most 
private room in the house, and assured her that she should be 
welcome to it just as long as she pleased ; " but of cottrse," 
she said, "you will not remain a moment, after you get yout 
things from ibat wicked woman. Now what can I do to 
assist you !" 

This was said in such a kind, sjTnpatliizing manner, that a 
more suspicious miid than here might have been deceived ; 
and she answered, " Oh, you can do a good deal. I am 
afraid to go out, particularly to go to that house, or tb^i' 
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woman, and I want my keepsakes. I liave got seventy 
dollars, and I will give it freely if I can get tliem again." 

Slie did not see the glisten of the eye, or the avarioioua 
clutcli of tlio hand, as that miserly woman thought, "1 will 
have that." She only heard tha soft tones of her voice as she 
said, "my dear Mrs. Morgan, I will take it and see what I 
can do, but I am really afraid it is not sufficient to induoe hei' 
to pai't with them, as you say they are actually wortli more 
money." 

"What shall I do then ! 1 feel as though I could not part 
with them, and in such a way too, that is worse than all. I 
would have sacrificed tlieni in a moment for that man, if hi! 
had been siei: and suffering, for want of food or medicine." 

"Well, well, my dear friend, do not won-y yourself. Re- 
member that yon have fiiends, kind sympathizing friends, who 
will do more for you than they would for themselves. I will 
go directly and see what can be done if yon will give me the 
money." 

So she did, and by dint of threats, and coaxing, and 
promises to Josephine, to try and get something out of "the 
poor fool's wife," for her, she gave them up, and Mm. Laylor, 
before night, had them safely locted in her own iron cliesf. 

"Why did she not give them to Athalia at once?" 

Simply, because she intended to keep both money and 

tilings. So she told Athalia, that Josephine had not yet 

returned from Coney Island, where she knew she had gone 

with her husband, wearing her watch, passing for his wife, 

11 
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sptuding lier money, wliioh he had collected foi the matijig 
of tie dress that he had stolen away without her knowledge. 

But she had come back ; where was Walter ? 

Somewhere with his set. He had not yet dared to face his 
injured wife. lie intended to skulk home late at night. In 
tie evening he went to see his dear, sweet, amiable miatreas. 
She was in about the same state of mind after Mrs. Laylor 
lefl her, that a female tiger would be, on arriying at her lair, 
after a little pleasure exoTJrsion, in which she might have 
killed a couple of Indian children, but was driven off before 
her appetite for blood w^ satisfied, and now found that some 
othci- equally ferocious animal had despoiled her of her own 
young. 

Walter and shL hid had "agjod time' toiftthoi, and parted 
lovingly only a kw houis before How he wae sutpriaed as 
he entered her room carelessly, to hear her tell him with a 
terrible oat3i — oaths are ten times moie terrible in woman's 
than in man's mouth — to leave the room or she would take 
his life. At first, be thought she wis in 'sport One look 
was enougb to u)n\mce him ot ins error Then he thought 
she was mad, because he had entered ■without knocking, and 
found her engaged in dressing for the evening debauch and 
usual scenes of diasipation, and began to rally her on her 
Eve-like appearance. 

That was more than some more amiable women can bear. 
No matter how ill dressed or undressed, a woman does not 
li^e to be rallied oo her personal appearance. 
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It was more than such a liuman tiger could, or wouM bear. 
She darted at him, and proceeded vigorously in the task of 
reducing him to the same state, so far aa his toilet was con- 
cerned, as herself. It did not take long. First, she crushed 
his hat. His dress coat was fine, and it was tender, for it 
was old, and she tore it info ribbons, in an. instant. His vest 
and shirt followed, and she made vigorous efforts at the 
remaining garment, and then he broke and ran from the wild 
fary. She overtook him at the top of tlie stairs, gave 
him a vigorous kick that sent him, naked and insensible, 
down to the lower hall, where he was picked up by the 
police, and carried to the station house ; there he had his 
bruises attended to, and there he would have got a passport 
to " the Island," only that he happened to he known, and 
when he told where he lived, one of the ofiicers said, that 
was the fact, that he knew his wife, and a most excellent 
woman she was, and it would be a pity, on her account, to 
send him up this time, and so he volunteered to go home 
with him, and get some clothes and see what his wife wanted 
done with him. Walter found Ms trunk and all tiiat he could 
claim as his own — it was not much, hardly enough for present 
necessity — where Athalia had left it, in the next-door shop, 
and there he learned the facts about the sale, and his wife 
going off in a carriage with two ladies, and a Negro driver ; 
but he did not leain why she had gone, he needed no words 
Ix) tell him that, a monitor within spoke louder than words, 

"A guilty nonscienoe needs no accuser." 

What should he do ? It is easy to say what a man should 
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do. He should go Eind find Lis wife, and fall down upon kia 
tnees ; yes, bow his face into the dust, pray for forgiveness, 
and promise reform. And he would be forgiven. That is 
woman's nature. The Forgiver of all siiLs, ia not more for- 
giving. 

" What did he do 3" 

That is just as easy said. He sold his last good shirt — ■ 
one that his wife had just made — to procure tlie means of 
getting dnint. 

" What a pity that there should be any places where suoh 
a man could get liquor ; or that suoh places, if they do exist, 
should be tept by wretches who will t^ke the shirt off the 
bact of the poor inebriate for rum." 

Yes, it is a pity. It is the cause of ruin of more men than 
all otlier causes. 

From this last fail Walter never recovered. He went d own, 
step by step, to the final termination of almost every jotmg 
man who surrenders his reason to such vile influences. You 
heard Eeagan say what that end was. Let bia, epitaph be, 

" Beq.iiiescat in Bane," 

With various eseuses, Athalia was leapt in daily espectar 
tion of recovering her property, until continued disappoint- 
ment made ber heart act. In vain she begged for something 
to do. Everyday it was promised, and every day the promise 
broken. She was kept &om going out of the house by con- 
tinual tales about her husband watching it day after day, and 
night after night. Of course this was all sliam. He had 
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been told that she had gone out of town, and he belioved 
it ; he never got sober enough to think of inquiring or eai'ing 
whether she was dead or aJiYS. 

Finally, when Athalia could not be kept any longer upon 
such lying promises, Mi's. Laylor told her " that she had finally 
got Josephine to consent to give up the watoh, and chain, and 
loctet, and tbe Bible, for a hundred dollars." 

Where was the poor girl to get the other thirty. SKe 
knew' it was more than they were worth to anybody else, but 
she felt as though she would give it freely if she had it. To 
add to her distress of roind, just at this time she overheard a 
conversation in the next roorn between Mrs. LiTvlor and one 
of the girls— it was got up on purpose — to this effect : 

"To be sure she wiU pay for her board. Of course she 
cannot expect to have the best room in the house ten weeks 
for nothing. But I shall only cbaige her seven dollai-s a 

" Seven dollars 1" thought Athalia; " that take^ the whole 
of ray seventy dollars, and my watch and Bible still remain 

in the hands of that rod-Headed Oh, dear ! what shall I • 

do?" 

The two continued thoir conversation. 

" But, Aimt, you have promised to ^ve that seventy dollars, 
and thirty more with it, to redeem her traps ; how are you 
going to get seventy dollars more ? or if you take that for her 
board, and let the watch, go, what is she going fo do in future 3 
she has got no money, and don't work any." 

" Don't work any," thought she. " How can I work shut 
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up bere ? I would work, if I had it to do. I could have 
earned that sam before this time." And again she said " Oh 
dear ! what shall I do ?" 

It was just what they wanted she should say. Mrs. Laylor 
replied : 

"Do! Why, she must do what otiier folks have to do. 
Frank Barkley is dying to do for her, the fool that she is ; he 
would give her any amount of money, if slie would he a little 
more agreoahle when he calls. It was a long time before I 
could persuade her to drink a glass of wine with him. Some 
girls would have helped me to sell two or three bottles every 
evening. I sLall tell ber to-day t£at she has got to do some- 
thing. I cannot keep anybody in the house this way much 
longer." 

"What a dose of gall and wormwood was this to poor Atha- 
lia ! This was boasted friendship. Forced by one specious 
pretence after another to remain ; purposely kept without work, 
that she ifiight get in debt, for that would put her in her 
creditor's power ; and robbed of her money — worse than 
robbed ; and yet she was only served just as innumerable poor 
girls have been served before, and will be again ; it was 
enough to make her cry out, " What shall I do ?" 

And then to be accused of being ungrateful. That was 
worse than ail. Then she thought that perhaps She had been. 
Mi's. Laylor had told her several times how much wine some 
^rls could induce gentlemen to buy, and how much profit she 
made upon every bottle ; and more than that, she had hinted 
very strongly how much money such a handsome woman as 
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Atialia could mate, if she was disposed to ; aud tlien she rold 
a story about a young clergyman that used to come there, and 
what a great fool he was when he drank a little wine, and 
how she made a hundred doUare out of the simpleton, and a 
great deal more ; but she did not tell her how she cheated 
him, nor how she had cheated Athalia out of her seventy 
dollars, nor that Frank Barkley had paid her board, which 
she was now tiumping up an account for, so as to drive her to 
the seeming necessity of selling her body and soul to escape 
from the tangled web which this human spider was weaving 
around this poor weak fly. 

In the course of the day, aft»r this overheajd convevaalion, 
Mrs. Laylor came to tell Athalia "that she had succeeded at 
last in obtaining her watch and Bible, by paying thirty dollars 
out of her own pocfeet, although she did not know liow in 
the world to spare it, but she supposed Mi-s. Morgan would 
repay it almost immediately." 

Repay it ! How could she ! And so she said bitterly that 
she had no hope. Her heart was aimost broken. Mi's. 
Laylor, of course, condoled with her, soothed her, reassured 
her of her pure ffiendship, took out the watch and put the 
chain over her neck, sent down and had the Bible brought 
up, and with it a bottle of wine, one of the half brandy sort, 
and insisted upon her drinking of it freely, and driving off 
the bines ; and then, after she had got her into a state of 
partial intoxication, and fit for any act of desperation, sent for 
Frank Barkley, who had just arrived, to come up to Athalia'a 
room, and play a game of cards. She had never before coa- 
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sented to that, but now Mrs. Laylor was Itere, and slie desirea 
it, and so lie came. It liad been all previously arranged tial 
he should, and that he should order another' bottle of wine — 
mixed wine — and then Mra. Laylor was called out, and went 
suddenly, saying as she did so ; 

" Let the cards He, I will he back in a minute." 

That minute nevei' came. That night was the last of con- 
scious purity wbicli bad so long sustained Athalia through, all 
ber trials. 

For the nest six months she never allowed heiself to think. 
She was lost. The instruments of darkness had beti'ayed he!' 
into the deepest consequences. 

The scene abifta. 

Shall we see AthaJia again i 

Wfflt. 
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flueh tbe 1 



We stai-ted in tJie fiiBt chapter of our volume of " Life 
Scenes," to tate an eveaiEg walk up Broadway, How little , 
progress we Lave made. We turned off at Coitlajid street, to 
follow Mta. Eaton and her children homo, and then, we went 
with the crowd to the fire. Then we came back to listen to 
the cry of " Hot Com, hot com I here is your nice hot corn, 
smoting hot!" that came up in Euoh plaintive music from the 
mouth of Little Katy, in the Park. Then we followed her to 
her home, and to her grave. What a ramble I have led 
you, reader. Ocoaaionally our route has led ua hack again 
and again into this gi'eat, broad, main artery of the lower part 
of this bustling world, this great moving, living body, called 
New Tort. There are several other broadways in the upper 
part of the city. We have but one in the lowest portion of it 
— that is for carriages. There are a good many broadways of 
the town, through which pedestrians go, where they " put an 
onemy in the mouth to steal away the brains," an enemy 

" Whose edge is sharper thtiM the swoid ; whose tongue 
Oiit-veiiorna all Uie worma of Nile; whose breath 
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Eidea on the windfl, and doth Ijelio 

All corjiera of the world ; kings, queens, and Btates, 

Maids, niatmns," all in one foil swoop, 

To earth etraok down. 

Such a broad way may be seen, nay, niuat be seen, by all wbc 
enter the great, Ligh, oaken doora of tbe granite portal of one 
of the best of the great Broadway hotels in New York, for 
the way is wide open, inviting the weary traveller to enter the 
great, dome-shaped " exchange " — exchange of gold, health, 
peace of mind, domestic blessings, for a worm that will gnaw 
out the very soiiJ ; a worm with teeth, " whose edge is sharper 
than the sword." 

That granite pile is a creditable ornament to the city. Its 
walls have a look of solidity as enduring as the hills. Yet it 
contains an element within that has settled the strong built 
febrics of a greater Master Builder than the architect of that 
house, down to the very dust, in a few abort years, carrying 
with it marble palaces and granite walls. 

That building was erected by one who sprang, from a class 
as lowly as the day laborer who helped to rear its walls, to 
almost immeasurable wealth, by a life of industry, free from 
the vic« or misfortune of drunkenncM; 

At first it did not contain that great broadway to death. True, 
death had his abode there, but he kept in a cave out of sight. 
He did tfot thrust his hideous visage into the face of every 
guest, as he does now. The place of his " exchange" was 
then a place of gi'een grass and flowers and sparkling foun- 
tains, upon which all the interior windows of, that great 
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cararaniery koked 1 wn with jdv and gladn as smiling c t 
the j.erfume<l itmoapbere and bpiuty admiied beautiful 
floweis anl listened to lo^i, insprng songa of biidR an^ 
pattenng of falhug water m the great marble tisin* Ah' 
that was a court worthy of suoh a traveller a home lit it 
did not [ lodu e the profit that flows to th*' owner thiouch 
another liqnid channel wheie'that fountain once 1 ipel 
played and spaikled in the 'Jurtshmt Lovely eyes still 1 k 
down from the sunoundiig chamber wmlows, not ii[ >ii the 
flowers and biid^ and cijatal witeis, bm upon an un'siiihty 
dome and m fancy through its rorf and the^e thej see their 
husbands, brothers, &thers, friends, putting an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains. How fancy will work ; 
how it will send sharp pangs to the heart : shatter thao a 
two-edged sword ; how the feeble wife will look down upon 
that roof, and pray for it to give up her husband. Other 
wives have prayed the tomb for the same object, both equally 
effective. Both will pray to both again, and both will feel 
that hardest 'of all pangs for a wife to bear, the pang that 
tells of a lost husband ; lost in one case almost as sure as dia 
other ; the loss more hard to bear, when lost while living, 
than when lost by death. 

I was sitting, one aight, in the corridor of this, with the 
exception of its dnnking " exchange," really good, well 
managed hotel, looking over the balustiade. at tlie iii-eoming 
and out-going throng, counting the numbers that went rum- 
ward as three to one, to those who went up the solid stone 
steps, already deeply worn by the constant dropping of feet, 
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and trying to read the vaiied countenances of the ever-chaag- 
JTig, vaiying scene before me. It is a iisefiil study, to study 
our own kind ; it is a good place, in the corridor of a great 
hotel, to practice. Every now and then, a fa«e beamed out 
fi'oni tile mass which made me sensible that it was not new, 
but whether an old acquaintance, or one seen before in some 
other crowd, I could not tell. Once only I was sure that tlie 
face wlich riveted my attention was that of one I had called 
friend, yet, for my life, I could not tell when or where. It 
was one of those faces wliich we never forget. It was one 
which a child would approach with confidence, to ask for a 
favor. It was one, which a stianger in his' walk through tlie 
city, would pick out among a hundred, to aak for a direction 
to a particular street Ten chances to one, he would not be 
satisfied to give tliat stranger a direction in words, but would 
turn round, and go a little out of tlie way to show the 
inquirer the best route, or stand upon the aide-walk until one 
of the xight line of stages came up so as to be sure that he 
weat right. There are a few such fares, whith go fai to 
redeem tie mass from the charge of coldness or belfisliuess, 
which does seem to be the distinguishing maik of the niajoiity 
I followed ibis one up the steps, and as fai as the vision 
extended, as he walked away to one of tlie parlore. He was 
an elderly man, silvering with age, neatly, but plainly dressed, 
and I could not help feeling that he looked ia everything 
about him, as though it would rejoice his very soul to have a 
chance to do a good action. I was not mistaken. You will 
not be if you read on. I could not sit still after he had 
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passed up. I went into a long train of ttouglit npoa the 
mental question, the one alaorbing question, "Who is he?" 
The argqmeat grew intensely painfui. and I became bo much 
absorbed in it, ttat I almost forgot for a moment where I 
was, until I-was brought back to consciousness by, a littla 
voice in my ear, of^ "Please to buy the&e, sir." I almost 
said, no, without deigning to look up at the quasi beggar, as 
the frequency of the question, in all public places, is such 
that it is somewhat sBBoying But there waa a sometliicg in 
the tone of the voice that sent its magnetic power through 
me, and put down tiat spint which ^vea the cold shoulder 
to the poor, and bids them " call again to-morrow." 

" Titere is a Providence in all things," many a pious heart 
will aspirate, as the truths of this little incident are made 
manifest. It does, certainly, seem a little singular that this 
little pedlar girl should be the chosen jnsti'ument of con- 
nexion between me and tiat benevolent gentleman, whom I 
had^ been vainly endeavoring to recognise in thought, and 
also another character, with whieli the reader is already 



What is there in a word, or tone, the mere sound of the 
voice, that sends a stream of magnetic fluid througli the sys- 
tem, to repel or attract the speaker ? 

What singulai' means are used to bring about strange 
results ! I waa magnetized by that voice. What the result 
was, you shall see. But after the fluid bad once entered ray 
brain, I could no more repel the voice, or its owner, or drive 
it away, than the iron can disengage itself fi'om the magnet. 
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1 looked up, and a little ^rl with a basTcet upon her arm wa» 
standing by my side, holding up a pair of suspenders wWia 
Blie uttered the "Please buy these, air?" close to my ear. 
She was a pretty child, between twelve and thirteen yeai's old, 
rather precocious in appearance ; was neatly dressed, and pos- 
sessed of suet a mild, sweet voice, that the mocking-bird 
might imitate it in his dulcet notes. 

I could not say, no, in such tones as would send her away, 
and BO I replied, pleasantly, " "No, my girl, I do not wish to 
buy them." 

The timid take courage at mild words. Was she too, 
attracted by mine ? There is magnetism in the human voice. 

" Then, perhaps, you will buy a box of matches ?" " No." 
" Or a comb." " No." " Oh, do buy something, air, it is get- 
ting late, and I am so anxious to sell a few ahillinga' worth 
more. Will you buy a pair of gloves ? you wear gloves, 
don't you ! Oh ! do let me sell you a pair, you look as 
though you would buy something of me if you wanted 
anything. Will you buy a shirt collar ! There is a nice one, 
sir, one that my sick mother made, sir. Will you buy 
that !" 

" No, my girl, I never wear collars, but I will buy a pair of 
gloves, if you will answer me a few questions." 

" Will you ? Well air, if they are auoh as I may answer, I 
will, and I don't think you would ask me any other — some 
men do, though." 

"That is just one of the questions I wanted to ask yon." 

" Oh, sir, I wish you would not ask me what some men 
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Bay to me, it is so bad ; only yesterday evening, one very tad 
man — but T cannot tell," 

And she burst into tears. 

" Well, then, don't teil if it distresses you so."" 

" It won't now, and I want to tell you, because I should 
lilio to let you know what a good man that grey-Beaded 
old gentleman is that came in just before I did." 

" What, the one with a gold-headed cane V 

" Yes, sir, a tall man, with a grey frock-coat, and such a 
good-looking face." 

"Tlien, I do want you to tell mo it it is anything ibout 
him. I think I have seea him betcie 

"Then, I hope you will again for he i^ one of tbi, i il 
good men. Well, sir, yesterday evening I wis here and I 
offered to sell some things to a young gentleman xnd ho 
talked so clever, that I felt glad to thmk how miny things 
he was going to buy, for he piikcd out a pair of i^l \es and 
sL-i shirt collars, and several other things and toll me to 
come up to his room, and get the money and I went up I 
did not think it any harm, for I had been up several limes 
.before to gentlemen's rooms, and they never acted bad to me, 
but this one did, and I was so frightened that I screamed, 
and then he caught me, and put his handkerchief to my 
mouth, and I don't know what he would have done, but juBt 
then I heard a rap at the door, and somebody demanded (o 
come in, but the door wss looked, and he could not, and so 
the man that held me told Mm, but it did no good, for ho was 
n stronff man, and he hurst the lock off in an inalant, and 
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how he did talk to tlie one in the room, aiwl lie made him 
pay me for all the things he had picked out, and than'he told 
him to pack up his tituik, and leave tie city by the firet boat 
or railroad ia the morning. And ihen he told him how he 
had watched his mancsuvrea, and then he took me in his 
room, and talked to me so good, so kind, and asked me all 
ahont my mother, and where she lived, and what she did, and 
why I went abdnt peddling, and all that; and tJieii he asked 
me if I would not like to go and live with some good 
family in the country ? and then I told tim that I should like 
to live witli him, foi', indeed, air, I loved him, he talked so 
good to me. Then he gave a little sigh, and said, 'Ah, my 
girl, I wish I had a home to take you to, but I have none ; I 
am. a lone man in the world, but I will go and see your 
motker, and see what we can do for yon, as yon have grown 
too big for such work as this. You must quit it, or ruin is 
your doom,' and a great deal more, he said." 

" And why have you followed it till now i" 

" Beoanse my mother would not let me quit it — in foot, sir, 
I do not see how we could live if I did quit, for I make about 
three dollars a week, and that is more than my mother can 
make witli ber needle, and work every day till midnight ; and 
then she ia sick sometimes, and so I must do something, for 
mother is very feeble and says she is almost worn ont, and 
that I shall soon have nobody but myself to work for, I am 
sm'6 I don't know what will become of me then ; do you, 
Kr?" 

I thongiit, but dared not give it utterance. And I almosl 
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wept at the certainty of hsv sad fate, if she remained in the 
city ; a fate she could not escape from, without abaBdoning 
her helpless mother, one of the poor sewing women of this 

"Saw, will yon buy the gloves, for I have answered all 
the questions you asked ?" 

" One rnore. What is your mother's name ?" 

"May — Mrs. May. If you should want any shirts made, 
sir, there is her iiame and number oa that little card." 

"Is tJiat your mother's writing?" 

"Yes, sir; don't she write pretty! I can wiito too, hut 
not like that." 

" Well, I stall call and see your mother, if I want work. 
Here is the money for the glov^." 

" I cannot make change ; have you got the change, or shall 
I run out and get it changed ? I will if you will keep my 
basket." 

" Wo, no ; I do not wish any oliange. You may keep 
it all." 

" Oh, that is just the way that good old gentleman said 
last nights— keep it all. Ah, me !" 

And she gave a little start of sui'pi'ise as she looked at the 
individual who seemed to be standing behind my chair. 

"Why, here he is now. I do wonder if he has heard me 
tailldng all about him ? I hope I have not said anything 
■wrong." 

"]5fo, no, nothing that yon need to bhish for. I am glad 
you have found another friend to talk with ; one who is wili- 
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ing to pay you for the time — time is money — that he keeps 
you from your business." 

It was my turn to start now. 1 had heard that voica 
before. In a moment I could fix it in my memory, though 
it was a good many years since I had heard it, and then it was 
in the wilds of the Wosf^ I offered him my hand, and said : 

" We have shafeen hands before. Your name is — " 

" Lovetree. And now I know you. I thought it was some 
one whom I had seen before. I saw you in sueh earnest con- 
versation with this little pedlar girl, that I could not help 
drawing nigh to hear ; I must own I wished to see if she 
would tell yon the same story she did me. I think now she 
is ft girl of truth. What can we do for her ! Shall we go 
and see her mother ?" 

" I wish you would to-morrow. She is not at home to-night. 
She has gone— at any raf« she told me she would go to 
see a lady, a real good lady, who is worse off than my mother, 
for she is in a bad house, and she wants to get away ; she 
told me so to-day, and they will not let hei'. She is one of 
the best women in the world. She is a dress-maker, and 
she used to live so nice in Broome street, close by my mother, 
with another good girl, and that girl got married and moved 
away off out West, I don't know how many thousand miles ; 
and this girl got manied too ; and, oh dear I her husband 
used to get so drunk, and go to bad places, and his wife used 
to work and work; my mother ussd to work for her, and 
she was good to my mother, and that is what makes me bo 
BOrry for her now." 
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"How flame she in tie bad house you tell of, and how did 
you come to find iier there ?" 

" Oh my, I cannot t^ll you all ahout it, I don't kuow ; 1 
know she had an auction, and she went away in a caniage, 
and I felt so sorry, and I did not know where she went; but 
to-day, I saw that same carriage, aud saw Eer with that same 
woman, and I followed it home, and then I went up to the 
door, and I told the girl I had come to see Mrs. Morgan ; 
tiat was no lie, for I had, if I did not know before that she 
was there ; and that Mrs. Morgan wanted to buy some needles ; 
that was a lie ; but what should I say, I wanted to see her so 
bad ; and then the girl said, she was not there, that there 
was no Mrs. Morgan in the house, and then I felt bad, 
because I knew she was there, and I was afraid something 
waa wrong, and I began to cry, indeed, sir ; don't laugh at 
me, I could not help it, I would have cried my eyes out to see 
her, but the girl said, she was not there, and I said, I saw 
her come there in the carriage, just a minute ago ; and then 
another gifl told the servant girl, it was Lucy, Lucy Smith, 
that I wanted to see ; but I knew it waa not, but I thought I 
would go up and see Lucy Smith, and may be she would tell 
me about Mrs, Morgan ; and so I went to Lucy Smith's room, 
and I rapped on the door, and somebody said, come in ; I 
thought I should go off, for I knew the voice in a minute, and 
I opened the door, and then it was not Lucy Smith, they 
only called her so for sham, and so that nobody would know 
her ; it was Mrs. Morgan. How glad I was to see her, and 
how glad she was to see me ; how she did hug me and kiss 
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me, ;md call me her little pet ; ainl th--ii she told rac — but 
you don't want tc* tear — why did you not stop me before — 
my mother says I always talk too much when I get a-going ; 
I am aony that I have tallced so much, hut, oh, how I do 
■wish, you would go and see Mrs. Morgan, and help her to get 
away from there ; I ■will give you all the money I have made 
to-day, to help you, and I am sure my mother would give it 
as soon as I would, for she cried and took on so when I told 
her. Oh dear ! I Imow well enough she never wordd he a 
had woman, unless they made her." 

" I do not understand this matter at all ; do you ?" 
"Oh, yes, I replied, perfectly. Some poor unfortunate 
woman, with a miserable, drunten husband, has been driven 
by necessity, probably to taie up her abode in some house of 
sin, where she finds her life miserable, and is anxious to 
escape ; I suppose that is it." 

" Anxious to escape I Why, sir, you confuse me worse 
than ever. Ho one is obliged to stay in such houses, are 
they ? If she ■wished to go away, she could go ; it is her own 
ranfii! choice that she is there." 

" Friend Lovefree, how long have you lived out WeaL V 
"Well, some twenty-five years, I suppose. Ton have a 
Bhort way of turning a corner. Was I talking anything 
about the West ?" 

"N'o. Twenty-five years. This city has changed some in 
that time, and you have got behind the times. Yon don't 
know as much aa this little ^rl about this matt«r. Ask 
her," 
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"How is it little girl — -what did you tell me was joui 

"SteUa, sir, Stella May." 

"Well tUea Stella, what is to hinder this Mi's. Morgan 
from coming away if she wishes ?" 

"Because she is in deht, sir." 

"Deht, sir, deht! do private citizens impriaon their fellows 
for debt ? Are women compelled to live in houses of pi^osti- 
tutiou ia this city, a city where the Bible is read and gospel 
preached, against their will ? Preposterous, I will not believe 
it" 

" Nevertheless it is gospel truth, as much as the Bible 
itself. The koepere of such houses aomelJmes inveigle iuiio- 
Eent young girls into their dens, board and clothe them, and 
get them in debt, and in fact make them slaves, as sure as 
those who are bought and sold in southern cities. They 
cannot leave unless they leave naked, with the mark of their 
owner branded, not upon tho surface of their bodies, but 
bm'ut into the inmost recesses of the mind. 

"Sometimes those who go there voluntarily, repent after- 
wards most bitteil m t ladly illla bttle door is 
closed against th n thej a e h t t ot th H by the 
mark upon them and shut n by th 1 to m sti^esa, or 

kept in such a stat of nt -a at on tl at they ha e n time to 
redfcem tliemselves from th hf f 1 y 

" From this little girl's account I venture to say that this 
woman is some one of tiie thousands of poor seajnstrcsses, 
B'ho stitcit and starve in this city, who perhaps in very despair 
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after a long stniggle to live with a drunken Lusbsnd, Lm 
been tempted into one of these places, and is now repenting 
grievously, and would gladly got away, but has not the means 
to do BO ; for she lacks a small sum to pay her greedy 
landlady some iniquitous charge, and a few dollars and some 
fiiend to assist her in her immediate necessities. Thus she 
will live a short life of excitement, and go fciendless and 
unwept to aa early grave." 

" She shall not. She shall not. I have money, useless, idle, 
more than I shall ever want, and I have no &iends. I will 
be her friend, I will rescue ter, and she shall be mine." 

Stella, the httle pedler, had stood as though transfixed, 
during all this time, drinking in every word, until she found 
that her friend, poor Mrs. Morgan, would have some one 
b) care for her, some one to love her as she loved her, one 
who had money, " more money than he wanted," to a^ist her, 
and then she grew as enthusiastic aa Mr, Lovetree. She 
caught him by the hand, and as the tears ran down hor 
cheeks, tears of joy, blessed tears, that drop like honey upon 
the lips, sending sweetness through every channel of sensation 
in the whole system, she said, " "WiU you, will yon give her 
money to get out of that place! Will you go and see herl 
WiU you love her ? Oh I am so happy ! I must run homo 
and tell my mother, and that will make her happy too. Now 
I am so glad I told you all about it." 

" And you will do it," said she, looking up in his face so 
earnestly, "yes, I know you will, you don't look like one of 
those kind of folks who say one thing and mean another." 
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Yes Le would do it,'I knewtliat; naturally enthusiastic, 
ihougii not easily carried away by sudden flaws of side winds, 
when he once said, " I will do it," it was half done. 

" Now I will run home and tell mother, for I wasit her to 
be as happy as me. Good night." 

" Stop, atop a moment, you have not told us where the 
poor lady is that you wish ua to go and see, nor what her 

"Oh dear, I forgot that. Yes I told you, Mrs. Morgan, but 
you want her whole name ; well that is such a pretty name ; 
I love pretty names ; have you a card, I will write it for you." 

"What, can you write?" 

" Oh yes, air, before we got bo poor, I used to go to school. 
I would like to go now, but I have no tamo. You ought to 
see my mother write ; she can write so pretty." 

I saw what was working in tlie benevolent old gentleman's 
faoe, while Stella was writing. He had heard her say, "I 
would like to go to school now," and he was resolving in his 
mind, " Why not ! Why should I not send her there 3 I 
have none of my own to send." It was a good resolve. 

"There, that is it. 'Mrs. Athalia Morgan, at Mrs. LayIoi''s 

in H n street.' I don't recollect the number, but 

you can find it easy enough ; mother says it does seem as 
though the evil one always Btood ready to lead folks to such 
houses. But you had better inquire for Lucy Smith. They 
don't know her hy any other name thei'e. Shall I go now ? 
Good night I am so anxious to tell mother." 

" Athalia ! — Athalia I" aaid my friend, aa he spelt over tiia 
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name on tho card. " Atlialia ! oli, pshaw ! that if 

yet it might be — why not? I say, my httle girl, you Iniow 

her before she was married. What was her name tien 3" 

" And what ia that, ' why not,' and what about that name ! 
The httle g^rl is well on her way home, by this time, if she 
kept on at the speed she went down stairs. Her earnestness 
makes me begin to feel a good deal interested in that woman." 

" Nothing, only a thought, a mere passing thought, and 
yet I cannot shake it off. It is rather an unusual name. I 
liRd a brother — yes, I had a brother, whether I haye or not 
now, I cannot tell ; yet he was not exactly a brother either, 
though we called the same woman mother, and the same man 
father, and whether he is living now or not I cannot say, hut 
think not. He did very badly, drank up all his property, and 
took the usual course, and I suppose he is dead, and his wife 
too, and then his children are oiphans, and why not fliis be 
one of them ; it is the same name. Atlialia — it is not a com- 
mon name ; if it had been I should not remember it, for I 
never saw her but once, then a little girl not as big as this one 
just here. I wisli she had not run away so soon, before I 
could ask her a single question. What shall I do now !" 

" Go and ask Athalia herself." 

" What I to-night ? It is now ten o'clock, time all respects 
able citizens were in bed. It is too late." 

" No, it is never too lafe to begin to do good. It is just the 
hour that the lives of the inmates of such houses, as we pro- 
pose to visit, begin. Fi'om this till one or two o'clock, drink- 
ing, carousing, swearing, and all sorts of revelry and dehauch- 
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ery, and then ■ ■ — it is well tliat night has curtains, Now this 
house where we are to go, however, I take, from its location, to 
be one of a different character, one that maintains a show of 
respectability, yet ia one of the most dangerous, for its victima 
are drawn from among a class just as good as Stella has 
described Mrs, Morgan." 

" Yon think, then, that we may go there safely, at this hour 
of the night?" 

"As safely, as respects our persons, as to church. As 
dangerously, as respects onr morals, as the poor weak bird 
fluttering within the charmed circle of the fascinating ser- 

" As to that I fear nothing." 

" So has said many a one. I say, 

' He must have a long spoon that must eat wltli the devil,' 

or he will soon come to such familiarity that ho will eat freely 
out of the same dish. No man is proof against the fescinations 
of a designing woman. But as we go doubly armed, for our 
cause is jusf, let us go, go at once, for I see you a*e excited 
about that name. It would be strange, if it should prove to 
be yonr niece." 

" Yea and stranger still, the way that we have been brought 
together, and to a knowledge of her, through our mutual 
sympathy for this little pedler girl, such an one as we may 
see every hour in the streets, without exciting a passing 
thought. What a mysterious powei' governs all our actions, 
and how we are influenced and tnmed aside from the path 
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we had maiktl out, bj the most tnviil t.iRiiiH''t iiices 1 l\-i\ 
seen this hftle giil come in here and offer ier httle waicb d 
score of timta, without pajmg any attention to her or htr 
movemenls, e^c^pt to wonder how any mother could tiu^t 
such a child, hnght, good looking free spoken, foi« irl— 
that IS, prtcoeious — among ■jo mini fopa and lit»>itiiies who 
wou'il t<ike advanlige ot hei somi, dA}, mi b} iltLut and 
money Ttork her ruin I ist n ^ht I had put fii mj gloi s 
and hat, ind ^as just -n dking out as she cime m with her 
"Please to buy this, sir," and why I did not go out I cannot 
te3], hut some unaccountable influence turned me back, and I 
picked up a paper and sat apparently absorbed in its contents, 
while my ear was open and mind awake to every word and 
movement of the libertine rascal who made a pretence of 
buying liberally, to induce hei- to go up to his room to get the 
pay. I followed, watched him to his room, heard the key 
turn in the lock, heard all his conversation, hia vile proposals, 
and her virtuous rejection, witli an energy, ' that she had 
rather staiTe and see her mother dead ;' and then I heard a 
etnigglo and I knew the villain was using hia brutal strength 
upon a weak girl, and then I burst the dooj', and then — you 
know the rest." 

" WLy did you not strike the villain dead at your feet ?" 

" That is savage nature." 

" Why not arrest and punish him, then, for his attempt kI 
»per 

" That is civilized natiu'o." 

" What then did YOU dol" 
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" I forgave him, and bade him repeDt, and ask God to for- 
give ]iim, as 1 did." 

'"Loveti'ee, give me your liand, I give you mj' heart ; I 
stand rebuked. I understand you now, that was Christian 
nature. Let us go." 

Reader, walk with us. Wo threaded our way along t!ie 
crowded side-walk, passing or meeting, between the Astor 
House and Canal street, not less than fifty giria; some of 
them not over twelve years old, many about fourteen or fif- 
teen, some of them superbly beautiful, naturally or artificially, 
and all, such as the spirit, hovering over the poor ship- 
wrecked mariner upon the stormy ocean, cries wildly to, aa 
they sink, down, down, to death, " lost, lost, lost !" 

"Why, wby, tell me why tbey are perniitted to roam 
through, tbe streets, plying their seductive arts ? Where ai'e 
yoi r pol re ' Wheie 3 our city Fatbers t — guardians of tiie 
morals of stnngei'S and citiztns ' How can aiijtbing, male 
01 temale remain pure m such an atmosphere of impurity? 
Where aii. your laws' laws of love tliat lift up tlie fallen. 
Where all your hi^h paid, well fed city guardians, who should 
watch the city youth, to keep them from becoming impure ?" 

Echo gave the answer, and it reverberated back and forth 
from granite wall to freestone, from marble flout to red- 
burnt bricta, from dark cellar to gaa-Iighted hall, from low 
dens of death to high rooms of wealth and fashion, from law 
makei's to law breakers; echo came back with that one word, 
" Impure, impure, impure." 

How the throng go thoughtlessly onward. Do thoy ever 
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think — think what a sirocco blast from the valley of Liie Upas 
tree, is sweeping over tliis ciLy i Do mothevB ever inquire, 
tiver think whether it is possible for tlieir sons to escape tbe 
contagion of such company as they keep in the great evening 
promenade of this mighty Babylon t Have Kew Yoik 
mothera nofeeling of fear for tkeir sons! or has "tlie pesti- 
lence that waiketh in darkness," obtained such strength that 
this is overcome ? or has the plague spot grown so familiar to 
their eyes that they no longer seek to wash it out ? If they 
have given up their sons, if they Lave surrendered the great 
street to the almost exclusive occupancy, at niglit, of painted 
harlots ; have fiey also given up tlieir daughters, surrendered 
them to the wiles of the seducer ! do they let fliem go out 
without fear, even in company with their male friends, to be 
jostled upon the side-walks by midnight ramblers, and seated 
at the same table, at some of the great " saloons," side by 
side with those who win to kill, whose trade is deatli, whose 
life is gilded misery, though enticing as the siren's song ? 
Have they forgotten that we are all cn-atures of suiTOunding 
Mrcuiustances, subject to like influences, and liable to the 
same disease as those who breathe the same atmosphere, and 
if that is impure, those who breathe it may become so ? 

Even now, while I write, the " New York Daily Tribune," 
gives this " Item " to its readera ; — 

"Mysterious UigAPPHAKANCH.— On Sundiy evening li'it, between 

six and seven o'clock, Miss a. C left her fither in ^priQg stjeet, 

neat Broadway, fo go to her brother-in-law a ill B ) No. — 

Spring street, Bin<e which timo notliing ha'i I ^ h-i i " h^ and it 
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is feared that she has bean dealt foully with. Ska is seventecQ year« 
of age, good-looiing and rather tall ; dark oomplexion, and dart eysB ; 
lispa EOmewhat wlien m conversation. She v/ae dressed in piaid, light 
anddavk strips j. Talma cape; straw bonnet, Irimmad with white outside, 
aod green and white inside. Her disappearance has caused tiie deepest 
affliction to her iamily, and any information that can be given will he 
gratefully reoaived by hec aged parent, Mo. — Spring street." 

" It is feared that ske has been foully dealt with." Yea, 
and it ought to he feared 'that "good-looking, rather tall" 
joimg girls, are foully dealt with in the streets of this city, 
every night -in the week. It is feared she is not the first gu-1 
of seventeen, whose "mysterious disappearance has caused 
the deepest affliction to her family." 

"Any information will be gratefully received." Yes, any 
infoimation will be gratefully received by the author of this 
book, which he can use effectually to awaken ^d parents to 
the fact, that each one of these girls who wander the streets 
at midnight, or who iill up the deiM of infamy that line 
whole hloeks of some of the best streets in this city, is some- 
body's child; some "mysterious disappearance," that has 
caused deep afBiction, and will cause more, for she is now 
influencing others to disappear from the path of rectitude, in 
the same way that she did. 

Perhaps, yea, it is probable, more than probable, that Miss 
G. C— — ■ has been inveigled into one of these dens where 
worse than cannibals live, for they only eat the body, while 
thi»e destroy the soul. 

How long would a house be permitted to stand, whera 
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hmaan flesh was served up as a banquet for those who 
delighted to feast upon such dainty food ! A house wliero 
young girls were driven in hy force or fascination, to be 
cooked and eaten by young epicures and gouty goi-mandizers. 
How the city's indignation would boil over, and how the 
Btorm of wrath would heat upon that house, nntil there would 
not he one stone left upon another. 

Yet how calmly that same public sleeps on by the side of 
a thousand worse houses, where victims are worse than 
cooked and eaten every day — they are roasted alive. 

How coldly parents will read that " mysterious disappear- 
ance ;" they will never think that girl has been destroyed by 
cannibals, far worse are hei'e — they belong to savage life. 

How carelessly, how thoughtlessly mothers will read this 
page that tells how their daughters may he influenced to ruin 
themselves, by such ucfoiiunate associations as they must 
meet with in their walks through tlie city, while our munici- 
pal government permits the streets to bo monopolized by the 
impure, because it is itself just what the echo answered. 

How I would rejoice if 1 conld make tlie truth manifest, aa 
r^ards this matter, that, " to the pure all things are pure." 

Now, let us walk on. 

You need not stop to drop anything into the hand of that 
woman with a child on her lap. True, she looks lite a pitia^ 
ble object, with her opium-drugged infant wrapped in that 
old blue cloak, but she is not She is a professional beggar. 
I have known her these three years. That child is not hers. 
It is hired for the purpose. It draws a share of the benefit, 
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(ta it does the sympathy of those who are atti'aoted by that 
ir«ll-put-on, appealing look. That child is kept hj a woman 
who keeps three others " to let," They never grow too big. 
Laudanum is not lie food that infants grow upon. They will 
die young, aucl others will be begged, borrowed, or stolen, fnr 
the same purpose. 

There, the sixpence you have given that little child, will go 
into the till of that " family grocery," before we are a block 
farther on our way. I know her. 

It is hai'dly charity to give to that man ; I knoiv him too, 
and where he lives. 

" But, he is blind." 

I know it, and that is his fortune. With it he supports 
himself and family of great idle girls and boys, better than 
many others live who labor. He is a stout, rugged, hearty 
man, capable of doing ninch useful labor, if he had any one 
to direct him. 

" "Well, here, what of this ?" 

Yea, j'ou may give there; no, give me the quarter, see 
what I will do with it I will buy two smiles. 

" Good evening, Joseph, bow do yoii do this evening !" 

" Oh, very well, sir, tLant you, How are you this 
evening V 

" Very welL How is trade with you, -Joseph ? Do these- 
gay people buy your bouquets ?" 

" Well, some do, sir, but these big boys and stout men can 
run about and forestall a poor black man who has got no legs." 

'■ Joseph, has that sewing woman been down this evening ; 
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the one wlio always stops to give you a kiiKl w-ord and look, 
and smell of your flowers?" 

" What, the one that looks so pale, the one who iiiakea 
shirt collars ; tie one you gave the bouquet to, sir V 

"Yes; and I want you to give her another, here is the 
money." 

" I wish I had known it a few minutes ago, for her daugh- 
ter went by ; she stopped a moment just to admire this one, 
and said, how she did wish she could afford to buy it for her 
mother ; and then she said, it did not matter, she had such 
good news to tell her, and she picked up her basket, and 
away she ran." 

There was a queer idea came into my mind, when he said 
basket, just as though there could be hut one girl out to-night 
with a basket. I was about to drive away the idea as a fool- 
ish one, when sometliing whispered me, " Ask him." So I 
did. 

" A girl with a basket ? Who is that girl with a basket ; 
do you know her name ?" 

" Oh, yes. We call her, the littJe pedler. She is a nice 
girl. Her mother's name is May." 

The queer idea was a true one after all. And so this 
woman, whom I had often seen speaking pleasant words to 
this poor legless Negro man, who sits night after night, upon 
the Broadway side-walk, seHing bouquets, is Mes. May, the 
little pedler's mother, 

" Do you know where she lives ? — could you get anybody 
to carry this to her to-night !" 
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"Yes, sir, here is Tom Top, he will go in a mmiite; ho 
will do anything for me, or for a lady ; he is ragged and dirty, 
but he is a good boy ; it is a pity he had not somebody to bo 
good to him. Tom, will you go to Mrs. May's for me ? 
Stella, the little pedler's mother, you fenow where she lives!" 
" Yes, sir, shall I carry tiiat ! Is tliat for Stella f" 
" " No, that is for her mother." 

" And this," said Mr. Lovetree, picking up another beauty, 
"this is for Stella. Stop, Tom. Here is a shilling for you. 
Doa't tell who sent yon. Now let us go on. You know this 
poor black fellow, then, do you 3 What is his name !" 

"Joseph Butler. He was a sailor. He was shipwrecked, 
and lost his legs by fi'eeaing, fourteen yeai-s ago. He ha* 
been to sea five years since, as cook, hobbling around on 
the stumps. Now, he supports his family by selling bouquets. 
Did you over see a finer face ? Always cheerful, intelligent, 
and polite ; it is a pleasure to buy flowers of him. It is a 
wonder that ladies and gentlemen do not all feel it a duty 
and pleasui'e both, to buy all their bouquets of this poor ciipple." 
" It is becniwe thoy never thinlt. If they did, they cer- 
tainly would 

Then I m st t k tl n to U 1 1 n st t > ni 
awaken the 'jm] ith es of the b n ^ If- t to 1 k it th p r 
ui fortunate bhck man as they pw ani ee il they do not 
thinh him a fit subject foi honest "iymi athy He s n t -» 
leggar He gives a fair equivdent tor your n le^ M 
least give him a Lmd word or pl^ai nt lool aii he will 
return you the same." 

12" 
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2H HOT COUS. 

Hjw we do linger iii our walk. So will you, read«r, if you 
come to New York, and nndertalce to see all the curiosities 
of Broadway, in one niglit. 

At length, we readied Mrs. Caylor's. It is a liandsunie 
liouse, in a quiet sti-eet. My friend hesitated about entering, 
He tlioiight I must be mistaken. It did not look like 
what he had conceived of such houses. Then he was afraid 
they would suspect ua, and would not let as in. 

"For the fact is, we do not look much like the class of 
men who visit such places," said he. 

"That shows how little you know of life in New York. 
Let me manage this matter, and I assure you, they will Oiink 
us two old rakes, ricli ones, too, out of whom thoy may make 
a harveei" 

So we went up the hroail, high steps, and rang the bell 
with a jerk, that said, as near as hells can speak, that is 
somebody that has been here before. The lady, as is tlie 
usual practice, came herself to the door, unlocked it, and 
opened it a little way, where it is held by a chain, so that she 
could reconnoitre, and if the company did not suit, or if a 
stranger applied, she would refuse him, particularly, if she 
had plenty of company, unless he could give very good 
references. 

I thought of that, and so I said, with the same confidence 
that I had ptit into ray pull of the bell, "Good evening, Mrs. 
Laylor, how do you do this evening ? You were unwell the 
other evening when I was here. This is Mr. Treewell, from 
the South." That wiis an "open sesame," that undid the 
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chain directly, and we walked in as o!ci acquaintancea. True, 
slio could not exactly locate us, but our easy aaeuranoo 
cam lu tt h 

" Walk nt th p 1 g ntl tli nobody there, 

we a qu t al n tL g w 11 j u in the back 

room the y ung lal d I w 1 a ng a 1 tUe game of 

wliiat i tl t I if the luDness 

Yes, to drive off the dullness, thought I ; to get rid of the 
horror of thinking. That is the greatest curse that this clasa 
of women have to endure. They cannot bear to think. 
They must have somfthing " to drive off the dullness." If 
they have no company, they must play cards, or something 
else to keep away thought. If they have company, wine is 
the panacea. They cannot afford to buy it themselves, but 
they often persuade gentlemen to do so, pretending (o be very 
tbir'ity,' when they have just heen drinking', because that is a 
part of the contract upon which they are kept by the mia- 
treas of the house. If a girl had any conscientious scruples 
ahout coaxing a gentlemau to huy, or about drinking, or 
w^ting all tlie wine that all of them would buy, she would 
be ti'ained into the work, or turned out of doors. So that it 
is a veiy rare thing for one of them to go to bed sober. In 
the iiioi'ning, or rather towards night, when they wake up, 
they are almost unabb to dress themselves for the next scene 
in the round of dissipation, until they liave sent out and got 
a little cbeap rmn, " to bring them up." 

Those who have studied the life of these poor, wretched 
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womfea as carefully as I have, will not wonder at tlie sliort- 
ness of it. 

Of course we accepted tJie very polite invitaiion to go in 
wtere the young ladies were. We had an object in doing 
so, Keither of ub knew Mrs. Morgan, and if we fitould 
inquire for her, if it suited the convenience of madame she 
would palm off any other one that she thought she could make 
pass. I adopted my plan of operations very quickly. I thought 
if they had had bo company yet to-night, ttej had had no 
wine, and consequently would not bo in the hest of moods 
to he communicative. As soon as we were introduced, I 
ordered a bottle of wine and thought I would find out if 
either of the tiiree girls present answered to the name of Lucy, 
and if she did, I intended to whisper one word in Iior car, and 
that word should be " Athalia," and watch what emotion it 



It would be entirely impossible for a stranger to form an 
idea what an emotion the very name of wine caused among 
them. They were fairly ioagiug for it. We were iii the 
good graces of all the household at once. I pleaded head- 
ache not to driflk. Lovetree took his glass with them. T 
fixed upon one that I thought perhaps might be Athalia, hut 
soon found that she was called Nannette. 

Another was Belle, and the thiid was Adelaiiic. The kltor 
was one of the most perfectly beautiful girls in face and form 
I ever saw, and she had really pretty red hair. I have often 
met or passed bet since that in the street and never without 
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a<lmhing her beauty and tliiiikiug of lier mother, and liow 
she must mourn "a gu'l lost," 

I was now aatisfled that Athalia was not in the room, and 
I said carelessly. " Where is that other girl I saw hei'c, with 
hrown hair and blue eyes, not very tall !" 

" What was her name '(" 

" Oh, confound names, I never can think of names." 

" Oh, I know who ho means," said Adelaide, "it is Lucy, 
Lucy Smith." 

" Yes, yea, that is it. It is Lucy at any rate." 

"She is in her room. She has got the dumps— t!ie blues 
— I should not wonder if she was all melted by this time, 
she has heea crying tJiese three days." 

"Crying, why what has she to cry about? I should not 
think anybody need to cry in this house, you never cry, do 

The very question almost brought a tear, but she drove it 

" Well, Lucy must come down and have some wine. Get 
her down, and we will have another boide." 

" She won't come. We are all tired of faying. She has 
got the pouta, because Mjb. Laylor took her trunk away from 
her to keep for her board. She don't make anything. All 
she ever did make was out of Frant Barkley, and that sbo 
gave to redeem her watch and a good-for-notliing old Bible I 
don't sec what she wants of that." 

" Well, I am going to Imve lier down— I have do opinion 
of having any girl in the dumps. "Where is her room V 
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" Third floor back room. That is iigbt, go and bring her 
out whether or no. Sbo has hardly been out for a, week till 
to-day Mrs. Laylor took her out i-iding witk her, to tiy to put 
a little life in her, for fear she would die on her bands, and 
she would have to bury her for charity." 

" Well, well, I will bring- her down, see if I don't. Come, 
Treaweli, if she will not come without we will bring her." 

So away we went upstairs, now satisfied tbat we were on 
the right trail, and tbat we Lad completely lulled all suspicion 
that we wanted anything of Lucy Smith, except to compel 
the poor hearf^sick woman to join in a Bacchanalian revel, at 
which her soul revolted. Up, up we went, passed three 
" private rooms," in which we will not seek to look, for they 
are occupied by those who come veiled and in the dark. 
Here is the rooai we want. We knocked but received no 
welcome " come in." 

How quick she would open the door if she knew who was 
waiting for admission. Tired of knocldng, we enter unbid- 
den, and find the room empty. The prisoner has escaped. 

The truth flashed upon my mind in a moment. She baa 
gone off with Mi's, May. Mr. Lovetree tlionght not, for Stell a 
said they would not let her go out except some one in the 
house went with her to watch her. 

" Ko matter. I am almost sure that woman has got her 
away. These women are great at contiivance. Very likely 
ehe came prepared for it, as Stella fold her of coiu'se, all that 
Mrs. Morgan had told lier." 

"We made a light and the first thing that Lovetree saw \vas 
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the Bible, and ithtli-f? nome — litr •ige itid Lutli j,li t aad 
the age and iidnies uf lier father and mothei and giaiidtather 
and grandmother, a complete fjmiiy lecoid 1 thought the 
man would go crazy It would hive made him neaih eiazv 
if he had found hw an inmate here as muth lost to slmne 
as those we hid just been caioii&ing with anl now to find 
that she vss not hire put him into a perfect agony He 
thought he could not live till moiumg mthout seeing hei 
At fii^t we thought of goin^ diiectlv to Mr^ May's but then 
we recollected we did not know wheie she lived and could 
not find out, for I had lost her oard tliat Stella gave me. 

Finally we concluded to go down and talk a minute in the 
same kind of sang froid mannei', to keep up our assumed 
characturs and the'-, go home and await coming events. 

Wo were rallied as we entered the room with a jeering 
langh at not heing able to hring one woman between us hoth. 

Then I pretended to get angiy at Ltiing sent upon a fool's 
errand, to a room where nobody was at home. At that Mrs, 
Layloc started. 

"Was she not in the room V 

" No, nor has not been lately. You are playing trinks 
with the wrong persons, trying to fool us." 

" Indeed, gentlemen, upon my honor it is no trick," 

She rang the servants' hell violently. "Martha, do you 
tnow where Lucy Smith is? She ia not in her room. 
Have you let her out to-night ?" 

"No, ma'am. I have not let a-r.body out but that 
sewing woman." 
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" Where is Kute ? Send Kate up. Kate have you let aiiy- 
-body out to-niglit S" 

** Yes, ma'am. I let tliat sowing woman, out." 

" You let her out ! Martha says ste let her out." 

" So I did." 

"And BO did I." 

"Both of you." 

"I did." 

"Well, I did." 

"You have let out the . Get out of the room, you 

stupid Irish s. You have let out the sewing woman, 

sure enough. I have lost my bet which I made with 
Frank, of a hundred dollars tliat I would keep her here 
till sbe would not want to go away." 

And there was such a string of oatlia as I never heard be- 
fore, and hope I never shall hear again, particularly from 
female profane lips. None but a drunken slave driver, ever 
poured out such a stream of aivfulUnaua^e, full oloa^hs ingpr 
and billiagBgate expressions, at the esc-ipe of ono of his ml 
tima, as she did at the escape of i woman whom she Lad 
determined to debase to her own kvel un il she had brought 
her to that condition that she would feel degradui m the ej ls 
of the world, would know that all her own sex had closed and 
barred the door gainst her, so that she could never return to 
the paths of virtue, and she would be to her mistress a '■ profit- 
able investment," for she would be attractive, by her beanty 
and manners, and " draw custom to the house." But she had 
escaped — gone off too in a temper of mind which miglit send 
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rettibution back upon the lieail of one vpho under tlie guise of 
friendstip had first robbed, then by pretended debt, enslaved 
her mind, coased and almost driven her into intoxioation, 
and then prostituted her most shainefully. It would be idle 
to pretend that Athalia had escaped without sin. She Lad 
not. She had sinned deeply. She said afterwards while 
claiming some extenualjon, though by no means tiying to 
justify her tall, that her mind was so wrougiit upon by her 
disappointments of life, by her lone and friendless condition, 
by the accumulation of debt, by the terrible treachery of those 
she had entrusted herself with as such disinterested friends, 
by her anxiety to obtain her valued teepsakea and get money 
enough to redeem them, aud then escape from the pandemo- 
nium she found that she had unwittingly entered, that she had 
determined to droWn her thoughts in wine, and then she accept- 
ed the oil-repeated proposals of Frank Barkley to redeem her 
watch, which he honorably did, but which another friend, 
one of Mi's. Laylor's friends, whom she forced her to accept, 
and which cost her tte friendship of Frank, robbed her of, and 
carried off ao that she never saw it again ; whether ho kept 
if or gave it to Mrs Lij If r she uever knew. 

Olten she mtenied ti fly but it seemed to her that she 
c uld not g t away she n as kept in one constant whirl of 
eictcment sd th^t he coild not reason with herself long 
enough to determine whit to do What deterred her most, 
was that she had nowhere to go to, no friend to call upon 
for counsel or assistance, and thus she went on from day to 
day, adopting one plan in the morning to discard it at night. 
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Fi'aiik was very kind to her in a certain measure. He liked 
her, but it was a very selfish hking. Ho did not hte to hear her 
talk ahout leaving. He liked her there, and he was almost 
as much her jailer as Mrs. Laylor. He took hei out to all 
manner of dissipation, theatres, saloons, late suppej's, balls and 
frolics, in which strong drink — not Athalia Morgan — acted as 
wild a part as the wildi^t. But he offered her no mea 
escape, Slie be^an t ha e ort of fondness for Frank. 
What w man a a 1 11 ng ne who is devoted to her 
But this ! t n t as t what Mrs. Lajlor wished 

It was n t what b ught th m t money to her iron chest. 
She woull 1 k t n ti t the charms of Athalia to some 
rich libertine every day, whenever she could meet with one 
fool enough to pay her well for her mfluence with the " young 
widow." 

Among the most determined of her suitors, was a young 
Frenchman, who used every art which he knew well how to 
use with words and money, to win Athalia's favor. As a last 
resoi't, he pledged a splendid diamond ring to Mrs. Laylor, if 
she would accomplish what he could not. 

Wlien all other aiis fail to work ruin and misery in a 
woman's mind, there is one left, one which concentrates all the 
power of all the lies of the father of deception. It is jealousy. 

There is a httle story in " Othello," about the arts of a vil- 
lain, to produce mischief by that power. It is nothing com- 
pared with the villainy and lies invented to produce jealousy 
between Frank and Athalia, so as to let in the Frenchman, 
and win that ring. 
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Villainy is too often successful in this life. It was iti tliia 
case. Jealousy, a feeling of revenge, di'ivea more women to 
infidality towai'ds those they love, than all other causes. 

It did its perfect work with Athalia, and then the fiend 
who had accomplished the work, laughed at her, and told her 
how she had been fooled, thinking it would have the usual 
effect, to make her careless of what slie did in future. It had 
an entirely different effect upon Athalia. It was this tliat 
produced tke state of mind that Adelaide called tho dumps, 
the blues, and the tears that Stella saw her shed, Stella 
had told her mother much that Athalia told her, much that 
tlie child did not understand, but tlie mother did, for she 
knew how girls were inveigled into those houses, and kept 
there as prisoners. 

I have lately witnessed a scene, highly illustrative of this 
fact. It is one of the "Life Scenes of New York." 

Coming up one of the streets west of Broadway, about one 
o'clock at night, I saw a fellow hovering near a houise, whom 
I !ecogniz<'d IS a Negro wood-sawyer that I had seen the day 
bpfore, engaged at the same house, putting wood down the 
ftlhi giate I knew him or tkought I did, as a poor but 
honest man, and I felt pained with a fear tiiat I had been 
deceived, tliat he had left the grate unfastened, and now was 
about to steal something from the cellar. I passed on around 
the next corner, out of sight, and then turned back and 
crossed over, where I couH have a ftill view of his operations. 
There were no lamps burning, because there should, or might 
have been moonlight, if it had been clear ; as it was, it was a 
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fitting time for the burglar's tiado. Dii'ectlj, the fellow 
approached the grate, opened it carefully, and drew up a tiunt. 
My heart beat with excitement, fear, and sorrow. I waa just 
on the point of calling, " Watch," I mrtat own with a view 
of letting the fellow esoapo, and saving the ti-unli, when I saw 
a bonnet, then a shawl, and then a full suit of woman's 
clones follow the trunk up from that dark recess. My mind 
was somewhat relieved ; my honest wood-sawyer might be 
honest still, though he was probably assisting a diakonest 
woman ; else why did she leave tliat house, to all appeaiance, 
an honest house, for all that I had ever seen in passing it a 
hundred times, in such a clandestine manner. The Negro 
walked on with the tnmk on his shoulder, and the woman 
followed. It was a scene of such frequent occuirenee, that it 
would excite no suspicion or question from a policeman. He 
woiild think it was a passenger by the train, from Boston, or 
Albany, or the Erie railroad, all of which mate midnight 
amvals. 

' On they went, block iifter block, and I followed, till I 
thought the chase likely to prove a long one, and then I 
stepped up to the woman, and laying my hand upon her 
shoulder, said. " Stop !" She uttered a little cry of alarm, 
ttud said, " Oh, don't take me up, please don't." 

The Negro stopped, looked round, and set down the tiunk 
hastily, evidently supposing that a star had nabbed her, and 
that tlie better part o' a fight consists in running away. 
There was a light here, for the lamp-lightera were just going 
their late rounds. He gave one glauce back before he 
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Btaited, to tie sure Le had good causo to luii, and inHtantiy 
burst into a moat merry fit of laughter, very unlike what 
might he supposed that of a caught burglar. 

" Ila ! ha ! ha ! ki, missee, you don't know <iat gemmnn ? 
You iiebhcr ssed dat gemman 'fore ? You tint him a slat ? 
Lool; at urn. You tiEk he look so he huvt jou ? He 
wouldn't hurt a child, much more a woman. I know dat 
geniman. Ki, I mighty glad to see him. 'Spose tell him all 
about um ! Spec he say a body has a right to steal he own 
trunk, and run away from such a house as dat." 

" Such a bou.^e as that, Peter ; ia that not a good house ?" 

" Well, spec him house good envingh, hut spec he folks dat 
lib dare, not 'zaetly straight up and doivn like dog hind 
leg." 

"Why, Poter, what do you mean 3 Is not that Mr. 
Ingram, whose name I see on the door, and whom I know as 
apparently a gentleman of wealth and leisure, for I have 
often seen him asfloeiating with gentlemen about the hotels ; 
is ho not the gentleman of the house ?" 

" Gentium ! Lord, sir, he ia dat woman's man, her pimp, 
she ^ves him all dem fine clothes and gold j-ings, and he gets 
fellows to come an see her gala." 

" Mercy on me ! The outside of the platter, is made clean, 
while the inside is full of dead men's bones." 

" Dat's just what Agnes says ; she says, she find dead men's 
bones in the ashes, and buttons, and bits of burnt woman's 
olotkes in a pile in the cellar, and she seed woman's ghost 
dare, and she won't stay iti dat house no how can fis urn, and 
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dat's wliat it mean 'bout I got db trunk ; did you see hov I 
get him, raaasa ?" 

"Tea, I did, and I want to know something about why 
you 'get him' at this time of night out of that cellar. The 
glioat story won't do ; if she was afraid of ghosts she would 
not go down into tliat cellar at night any more than slie 
would go down to her grave. It won't do." 

" Oh, sir, the ghost goes upstairs every night, to stay in the 
room where she was seduoed. None of the girls in the house 
will stay in tliat room. They gave it to me when first I went 
there. I did not know it was haunted then, hut I found out 
afterwards that it was, for she told me so, and how siie was shut 
up ia the coal cellar, and starved, and suffocated to death, and 
then cut up, and part of hor body burned, and part buiied 
IB lime and ashes, and how, if I would look in one cornei 
of the cellar, I would find some of her bones, and I did ; and 
then I determined to run away, and that is why I am here." 

" And what are you going to do now ?" 

" I am going home with Peter, I have got nowhere else tu 
go, and then I shall try to get a place." 

" A place ! Why, Peter, is not this one of the girls of t!i;it 
house V 

" Why, no, not 'za<jtly ; but 'spose you go wid us in my 
house, he close by here now, and she tell you nil about hei'self. 
I spec she not a bad gal, sir." 

" Go ahead then ;" and he shouldered his load, and went a 
few steps farther, and then turned into a dark alley, where I 
should have liPBiialpd al->out following Ihe burglars, hut now 
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followed tte honest, good-hearted wood-sawyer, aud liis pro' 
tege with delightful pleasure, up the long, dark alley into the 
centre of tlie hlock, and there was a tenant house, inhabited 
hy tlie hetter class of blacks. Compared witk some of those 
full of foreigners, it was a little paradise. Up, up to the 
sixth story, that is where the poor live ; here is where tha 
poor legless Negi'o flower-seller lives, with his nice litile 
family; a door opened aa we approached, and a light shined 

"Ts dat you, Peter? Has jou got her, Peter! Thank 
God for that!" 

It was Petet's wife, lejoiLing at the rescue of a woman 
from perdition. One of a poor, down-trodden race, a mem- 
ber of a Christian church, yet considered unworthy to sit by 
(he side of whit« skinned (thin skinned) Christians, doing a 
most Christian act, such an one as many of her sisters in the 
church would consider beneath their dignity to do. 

We entered Peter's home. It was but one smaJl room, 
scantily, yet neatly furaished. There wm a little stove, and 
all necessary cooking utensils, and plenty of dishes, a table, a 
bureau, a carpet on tie floor, a stand in one corner covered 
with a clean white cloth, and on this a large Bible, covered 
with green baize, lying open, with Phehe's spectacles on the 
page, indicating her employment while waiting and watching 
for Peter to return, as she expected, with company — one more 
ihan she expected. There was a bedstead in one corner, from 
whicli a portion of the bed had been removed and made into 
B nice pallet upon the floor, in readiness for an expected 
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lodger. Agues met a warm wolcomo from Fliebe. "We 
shall see Phebe again, out on aiiotlier erraud of mercy. In 
some of tiese OYer shifting scenes, we may have another 
glimpse of Agnes, Peter explained to Phcbe, Jxow I 
happened to be in company, and then we all sat down to hear 
Agnes'a story. I shall not tell it now. But I will tell here 
another little story, which will g^ve a clue to what she said 
about the haunted house. 

It is a story about " a girl lost." 

The " Tribune " one day published an appeal to the Mnd- 
haarted of the city, to give a distracted family some informa- 
tion of " a girl lost." 

Sbo was " a good-iooking, rather tall girl, seventeen years 
of age, dark complexion and dark hair. She was well- 
dressed, and started to go from her father's house in Spriug 
street, near Broadway, to her brother's in tlie same stteet. 

" And she was lost !" 

Some stranger who reads that simple announcemenl, one 
who has spent a nigbt at one of the three great hotels on the 
corners of Spring street and Broadway, may wonder that a 
girl shoidd be lost in such a respectable neighborhood. He 
does not know that the gaesls of one of those great hotels 
look down from one side upon one of the worst gambling 
hells and police-permitted gambling lottery offices in the 
city, and on tlie other side upon still worse premises ; 
houses which the vocabulary of infamous language has no 
words black enough to describe ; houses which are ever open 
for innocent young girls to e^ifer^fi'Om which innocent yoiii^g 
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^rls never retura. They are "lost." This is not the first 
girl lost in New York. These are not the first parents who 
have been deeply afflicted; who have appealed in vain 
through the press for any information of " a girl lost." 

I have a little incident to relate of a girl lost. A few years 
ago No. 000 Church street, was accountfid tlie " luckiest house 
in the street." There are a great many unlucky ones in that 
street now, and that particulai- one is eateeined the most unluoky 
of all of them. It should be so. It was in that house about throe 
years ago, that a girl was lost. For the sake of her parents, 
brothers and sisters, and large family of relatives, I will not give 
her true name. You may call it Julia Montgomery. She was 
just such a girl as the one described in the " Mysterious Dis- 
appearance I" She was tall and handsome, just seventeen, 
with dark hair and eyes, and well dressed. .She lived in one of 
the r ver towns nd cime do v uj n one of th b'l ge tl 
floit dow su h a m It tude of tl ngs i rod eed by f 
m company w th her fath r and nother vl o brought 
of the r own prod e to market On the sim boat e 
two yo n^ men who h J b en [ the r ti ey ?a 1 
sport ng exe rs on Th s was true B t tl 7 n^ t 1 <v 
added, What is s]o t to us is de th to )on They w 
gamblers On the p'lssage they made the a qua nta ce I 
Jul a, and by the r blani m nners completely von the co 
dence of the old folks V,l n th y ar ed they were v 
an^ ous that J 1 a sho Id go hon e w th tl e n a d see th 
s s era They were not so anx ous that h r mother si uld 
but they n stpi v ry hi th t sh should, b cause th.j 
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knew she woulj t hhjli ttt d "^5 d 

chickens to sell, dltfhpp td Tl t 

alone. She cam b k t th bo t t w d ht t tell h 
mother what ni g Is th M as C mpt d th t 

they wanted she h Id g th th t th tt t d tli 

as it would be 1 te t y 11 gbt Th th t d 

as Mr. Camptow is h fi y 
play they had an j t p[ d w 

very much elated Th th j w f h 
home, which was th th th t 1 
den, and the " si ters t! m t ti. 
course more win w di t and J ! 
what transpired Sh wak d t ns ^ xt m 

to find heraelf— ga\ 1 t Almost 11 h fl w 

fr .m the wicked =c I 1 t h 1 to th t K>t Ibo t 
fin 1 it baried ag th I hb^gddp^d, 

ind cried to be let t Th 1 ted th [ 1 

regions might iwllpyf g hhds 1-th 

oases only scoiE gtthnt jTh hoiw 

wildly furious, ailtb thytih hd dft i 
earned her down into th 1 11 to 1 t h g t h 
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Then Camptown w t h k t j h fry b ty 

She was lost to h m aJs I som f th p Ih gs d wn d 
diggings up in that sheet, all that remains to eaith will make 
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another "Item "in a daily paper.. It will be headed " Human 
bones fouBd." 

The inmates of tbat house soon left. It was no longer a 
lucky house. The ghost of that murdered girl walked 
through every room. One in particular, it never allowed any 
one to occupy. It is said that that ghost still haunts that 
house. It is still an imlueky house. The old harridan who 
kept it — well known la that street when that girl was lost 
— went off to New Orleans, lost all her property, and then 
waa lost herself, Camptown still lives, I saw him a few 
days ago, in the very street where that girl was lost, noticed 
in the "Tribune," Has he any connection with her loss! 
Eeader, there is a girl lost. Ask where and why ? Rum 
and gambling can answer. 

Now, let us leave Agnes in the hands of the wood-sawyer 
and his wife, those good-hearted, kiad Christians, that 
despised, because black-skinned, brother and sister, more 
worthy than many of the despiaers, and return to Mrs. May, 
and see how she effected the rescue of another prisoner. 

What Stella told her mother was sufficient to give her the 
most intense anxiety about Athalia. She was so well ac- 
quainted with the ways of the wicked in this city, that she 
felt satisfied that her friend wanted good counsel, and perhaps 
assistance, and she determined to give it to one who had often 
given such to her. As soon as it was sufBciently dark, she 
slipped on a shawl and hood, and went into a neighbor's and 
borrowed another just like her own. 

" What in the world do you want of it !" said the woman. 
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" iS'o matter, it sliall come safe back to you, in tie course 
of the evening." 

So it did, and witli it came Athalia, wto, by that douijie, 
had eluded her jailers. 

Lovetree went to his hotel in a state of mind not to be en- 
vied. He had found the strongest evidence that his niece 
had been in a house which pollutes all who breathe its atmos- 
phere, and he had heai'd vile women speak of her as one of 
themselves, and he knew not how far she was like them. He 
had witnessed an exposition of character that night, such aa 
he never had before conceived possible. He first saw Mrs. 
Laylor, a specimen of a high-bred lady, 

Eland as the dewy morn 
That opea Uie buda to Sovreia. 

Then he saw her furious as the winds, 

By Boreas tudely driven, 

Wild as the atorm, when Jove hulls down 

His thunderbolts Com Heaven. 

He trembled with, fear that she would pursue Athalia, and 
drag her back, and perhaps hide her where he could never 
find her, Undoubtedly she would have exercised her vindic- 
tiveness upon Athalia in some way, if she had Ituown where 
she was. Lovetree liad heard Mrs. Laylor swear that Atha- 
lia had robbed her, and that she would have her punished, 
and although he did not believe a word of such a charge, ha 
believed that vile woman wicked enough to swear away an 
innocent girl's life. 
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He was quite mistaken. Slie was furious nt her diaappoint- 
ment and !osa of gain, for gold she worsliipped, but after ail 
she would not liave done a ttiiig to put ttie life or liberty of 
Athalia in danger of the law. Tlie restraint she had put upon 
her, was one of policy, all in the way of ber business, Lying 
and cheating were a part of bar trade ; it is of some others. 
She had been outwitted by one whom she thought too tame 
to r^ent an injury, or protect herself. Lovetreo did not know 
that like a furious wind it would soon blow out, or that a por- 
tion of her apparent anger was put on for effect, for one of the 
other girls was held by a slender thread, and it was an 
object to deter her &oni taking the same step that Athalia 
had. 

It is a great object — great as it is with the merchant to get 
new goods — with all this class of houaea to get new girls ; 
those fresh from the country are objects of great importance ; 
hence the effort to keep them until their conscience is oblitera- 
ted from hearts made for virtuous actions, and then they stay 
willingly — often have to beg for the privilege of staying, for 
" old goods " in thk branch of trade are a greater drug in the 
market of seduction, than old dry goods upon the merchant's 
shelves. They are more 'ike old meat upon the butcher's stall ; 
nobody wants to buy, Uiough all may admire its fatness, and 
remark how good it had been, but when they examine closely, 
an odor cometh up to the nostrils, which giveth offence to the 



Men treat all these poor girls as childi'Cn treat toys. The 
fresh and beautiful are admired, then barely tolerated, then 
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kicked aade to make Toom for a fresh set. Hence all the arts 
that cunning vile women know of are used to obt^n new toya 

Lovatree slept but little that night How he did walk 
up and down the corridors of the Astor house the next 
morning, watching every one that entered, hoping it might be 
the little pedler girl. She was at home and asleep. She got 
home before her mother and went to bed, ao that she knew 
nothing of the coming of Mrs. Morgan, All slept late, and 
Stella's mother saw her daughter sleeping so sweetly that she 
could not bear to wake her for her daily task until breakfast 
was ready. How delighted she was to see Mrs. Morgan ! 
" Oh, mother, mother, let me go and tell that gentleman ; I 
will bring him right here. He will be so glad to see Mrs 
Morgan." 

"So glad to see me, Stella, who is it that knows me?" 

"He don't know you at ali. But when I told him about 
you, he and that other gentleman said that they would go 
right off to Mrs. Laylor's, and get you away," 

" Why, Stella, my daughter, who are you talking about ? 
"We do not understand a word you are saying." 

" Don't you, no, you do not ; I had forgotten that I had not 
told you about those two nice gentlemen that I met at the 
Astor house last night. Oh, mother, where did you get those 
bouquets ! . As I live there is the very one that I looked at and 
talked about with Joseph Butler, last night. Did you buy 
them, mother?" 

" No, Tom Top brought them here just as we got home, and 
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Baid that an old gray-lieaded gentle' -^ ii of Jo- 

BepL, and gave liim a shilling to brin^ "■i' ' "■ 

and one for^ou." 

" Oi, my, that must be him, who else cou. 
then, only think of it, his name is just like Mi's. M*..^ 
fore she was married." ■ . 

" What, Lovetree 3 Is his name Iiovetree ! How rem? 
able it would be if he should turn out to bs my uncle fkiin Uij 
West." 

"So it would. Now I think of it, he does look like you. 
No, no, I cannot eat now, I must run and tell him, that you 
are here, it will make him so happy. 

So it di<J. There was another happy person that day; ah, 
two or three of them, for Mrs. May and Stella were almost as 
happy as Athalia ; when he came they saw how quickly she 
recognized him, and how overjoyed he was to see her, and 
how he hugged her and kissed her, and then he took Stella 
in his arms and kissed her, and tolil her that slie should 
never go out peddling again ; that he would set her mother up 
in a little shop, and Stella should be her clerk, for he felt that 
he owed all that he now enjoyed to her, and he owed her 
mother a great debt for her kind intention and goodness of 
heart, in getting Athaiia away from that house ; and then he 
told them all about his visit to- Mrs. Laj'lor's, and Mrs. May 
told all about how she worked her plan to get Athalia away ; 
how she dressed her up and seut her down firaf, and then she 
watched until she saw the other girl in the hall, and then 
went down herself Then Stella said, she must run and see 
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Joseph, slie wanted Joseph to teli that Dthcr ffi nil ni'in , and 
so she did, and Joseph told " the other gentleman ' when he 
came by and stopped to give the pool uippled tlacli min a 
kind word, which always Sighted up a ph ^&■^at smile upon 
his fine face ; and in the evening the two gentlemen, ind the 
two ladies, and the dear little girl, all sat down m Mi'' May's 
little parlor, to such a supper,as, perhaps, ne^ci had heen set 
ntht mbt Thw f Mr. Lovetree's whims. 

It th k ^ Ti pp h said, for the prodigal 

t d, 1 h t 1 tr t t there, all by themselrea ; 

anl hwt t d d dth best of everythisg that 
coldbep dd tth d then as happy a party sat 

d wn J y d IP New Yorfc Athalia and 

h 1 h d t Ik d 11 d y d he had told him all the 

t f h If d h h i f en her everything, and 
tidh tt thw 111 h as long as she would love 
h m Th h ask d &t 11 to g out and get him some 
wnt g m t k d th h j fairly danced with joy 
ah dth wlttlp tfolio, one that she had 

made herself out of some colored paper, and asked him if he 
would tise her pen and paper. He did so, and then wrapped 
up the little home-made article in a newspaper, and carried it 
away with him, without saying a word. Stella thought it 
very queer that he should do so, and she almost dropped a 
tear at the thought of losing it, for it had cost her a good 
many hours of busy work to mate it After awhile a boy 
brought it hack, wrapped in the same paper, but as it had 
her name on the outside, she thought she would open it, to 
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see what lie tad put in.it ; " some paper, I dare say, in place 
of that which he had used." That was not what she fouDd ; 
she found in plac« of her old one, the most beautiful portfolio 
that could be found in New York, filled with all sorts of sta- 
tionery that coald be desired. 

After supper was over, of course Stella had to get her port^ 
folio, and show it, and talk about it ; and then Mr. Lovetree 
talked about what he had written wlti Stella's pen — it was 
his will. 

" I have made," said he, " Athalia my heir, I adopt her aa 
my daughter, and shall always treat her as my child. 1 hope 
she will always feel towards me as she would if I were her 
iaih&e in fact She is an orphan, and she is a widow," 

" A widow — a widow ?" 

"Is Walter dead?" 

" Is that so, uncle — father ?" 

"Tes, it is so. "When I went to the attorney to see if I 
had got my will all right, and when he came to the name of 
Athalia Morgan, he said, 'Oh, that is Walter Morgaii'a 
widow.' Then, I said, widow, widow, just as you all did a 
minute since. And he told me, that was the fact ; and a 
good thing it was that he was dead, for he got to be a 
tei-rible sot. And now, Athalia is my heir, and my executor. 
"When I am dead she will do what she pleases with what I 
leave, and get married again if she likes; she has promised 
me that she never will while I live. There is one little clause 
in my will that I will read now, for I like to make people 
happy, and I iim going to make a mother happy, free from 
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anxiety about what tier child will do when she is gone. This 
is the dause, ' To the owner of the pen with which I wrote 
this will, I bequeath five hundred dollars.' " 

"Why, what is there in that to cry about? Bless my 
heart, I thought I was going to make you all happy, and 
hiire you are all shedding tears." 

" Oh, uncle, uncle, you have made us happy. These aru 
f«ar8 of joy and gladness. How noble, how generous, how 

"Just like hinij" said the other gentleman. 

"This to me! Oh, Mr. Lovetree, this to the poor widow ! 
This to my daughter !" 

"To me, mother, tome? Does it mean me ! Yesi Oh, 
mother, may I kiss him V 

Before anybody could say no, if they had been disposed to, 
Stella was in his arms, and who shall say, that to one of his 
wealth, that moment was not cheaply purchased for five hun- 
dred dollars. Happiness is contagious. Those who feel it, feel 
as though they would like to make everybody else feel juat bo. 
Stella did, for she reached out one hand and drew her mother 
to the same enfolding aims, and then Athaha enfolded them all, 
until it seemed to my dim-growing eyes that four exceedingly 
happy people were blending all in one. Feeling how useless 
is a fifth wheel to a vehicle already having four, and feeling 
too a sort of choking sensation, as though the air of the street 
would be beneficial, while this scene was on, I went ofil 

When I had breathed the fresh air long enough to reeover 
my equilibrium of thoughts, one came into my mind that I 
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might do soniethitig to increase tlie liappiness of the full 1163113 
I had just left. With this new idea in my mind I toot my 
way directly to Mrs. Laylor'a, Of course I found the storm 
had passed. A May morning could not be more calm and 
pleasant. Of course I was a welcome visitor. I had ordered 
a bottle of wine the night before, that paid my footing. I had 
spent money for one sin, and apparently seemed willing to 
spend more for another, and that always maies welcome guests, 
because profit can he made out of such visitors. I had an 
object in my course the night before ; I had nothing of that 
kind to accomplish to-night, and so I ordered no wine. I looted 
Borious, earnest, determined, and asked Mrs. Layloi for a 
private interview. It is not necessary to inflict the partictdara 
upon my readers ; it will be only interesting to them to know 
that one of the results of the talk did add to the happiness of 
those whom I had just left already very happy, for just as 
Lovetree was in the act of kissing good-night to Athalia, there 
came a rap to the door, it was a porter's rap ; his load was a 
trunk, a bandbox and a square bundle. The bundle was opened 
first, its contents were now doubly deal', and Athalia longed to 
show it to her uncle. It was the old family Bible, Everything 
had been sent but the watch. That was irrecoverably lost. 

As I was leaving Mi's. Laylor's, with the porter and Athalia'a 
trunk, I met Frank Barkley and had five minutes talk with him. 
As we parted, he said : "Depend upon it I shall claim my bet, 
and the stake is in the hands of a friend who will fork over." 

The next morning Athalia met with anotlier surprise. The 
three had just finished breaifiist, and sat talking over the 
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strange evente of tbe last day or two, congratulating each 
otiier upon their singular good fortune, and laying out plans 
for the day, while awaiting the momentarily expected arripal 
of Mr. Lovetree. Mrs. May and Stella were to go out and 
loot up a place for the "little shop," which was to hold an 
assortment of just such goods as she had been accustomed to 
sell out of her baatet, to which her mother was to add her nice 
shirt collars, and perhaps the work of some other poor woman 
who might be in need of assistance ; and Athalia and her uncle 
were to go "house bunting," a very common employment in 
Kew York, for he was going to set her up in a business that she 
could live by, and have a house for herself and him too, when 
lie was in the city, and pretty soon he hoped tbat would be all 
the time ; it should be as soon as be could get his Western 
business settled up ; but she should have a house and take a 
few boarders, and always keep a room for him, and he would 
always call that home ; " and we shall be so happy," says she, 
" and if he is sick I will tate care of him, and if I am sick I 
know he will be kind to me, he looks just as though ho 
would ; don't you think so, Mi's. May ?" 

" Indeed he does ; and you will bo so happy, but I do not 
know as you ■will be quito so happy as Stella and I shall be, 
when we get a-going. I am bappy now, only one thing 
troubles me a little, I do not know what I am going to do for 
a little money for present necessities, I had just paid my 
month's rent, ten dollars in advance, and bought a piece of 
linen for my work, and Stella had laid out all of her little 
stock, and now we are quite out. If you had money as you 
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once had, I sliould know very well what to do. I should ask 
you for a loan of five dollars, and I know very well what you 
would say ; no, you would not say anything, you would jump 
up and run to the little drawer, the' left-hand top drawer of 
the bureau, I can almost see it now, and then you would say, 
' there, there it is, go along, I don't want you to stop to thank 
me.' But that time has past away. I suppose I shall have to 
do what we poor folks often have to do, go to the pawnbroker 

"Your trouble, Mrs. May, ia just mine too; I want a few 
dollars so bad that I do not know what to do, and I was about 
to ask you ; I do not like to ask my uncle, so soon, and would 
not on my own account, but will on yours." 

" No, no, nw, do not, I can get along very well, T can pawn 
the linen, I sh^U not want that for a few days." 

" Yes, I will, do not say anything more, I have made up my 
mind, and here he comes, so it is too late for alignment." 

There was a rap, and as they did not expect anybody else, 
of course it must be her uncle ; who else should it be ! but it 
was not. It was the same porter who was there last evening. 
He did not bring any trunk or bundle, he simply brought a 
letter and a very small package ; a letter addressed, " Lucy 
Smith." 

Athaha was on the point of denying it, but then she thought 
that Mrs. May and Stella both knew that was the name she 
was known by at Mrs. Laylor's. Still she blushed and trem- 
bled. She blushed to think that she had once said of her first 
name, " I never shall change that." Tt is a sad thing for a 
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^rl to cliango that. She tromhlei at tJie thought of having 
any of hex old acquaintances, who knew her by that name, 
write to her or speak to her as friends, for they were only friends 
of days which aho would gladly hlot out of memory— days of sin 
and shame, which she looked back upon with horror, aa she felt 
their deep degradation. She trembled still more when she 
opened the !ett«r, and saw that the signature was Frank Bark- 
ley. She felt faint, and her eyes grew dim, for she felt that she 
was still pursued — '■ the guilty flee when no man pursueth"— 
by one with whom she had sinned, and she felt that it was a 
renewal of the proposition to sin again, She saw the name, 
and the "Dear Lucy" with which it commenced, she saw no 
more, she could Be« no more, and eo she handed the letter 
to Mrs. May, with an " oh, dear !" 

Mrs. May read it, and then she said, "Oh, dear," hut it waa 
a very difierent " Oh, dear," from Athalia's, It Was an " Oh, 
dear, what a fortune," and then she handed the letter back to 
Athalia, and said, "read, you will not find it very had." Her 
joyous smile reassured the fainting, trembling Athalia, and she 
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never enjoyed a night as I hare the last. I hare been aJor.e in my loom 
all night. I have beeu thinking. I have thought how much myself ani3 
my associates have done to swell the class of females whom we look upon 
with coctemptf oa they pasH h3 in the fitreet. I hdve found that it ia 
good to think. I have thoi^ht a, great deal of you, and of your history, 
as T gleaned it partly from you and partly from Mrs. Laylor, but the liuit 
and best part from your friend. Believe me whan I say that 1 am moat 
aineerely glad that yan have escaped fironi a life which I had persuaded 
you to adopt. 1 was selfish then. 1 am solder now. 

"Of course you know I have won my bet. I have got the money. I 
do not need it, you do. It is your due and much more from that ara- 
ricloiia woman who deceived you so bitterly. You lost your watch. It 
was partly my fault. If I had not believed the lies told of you, it would 
not have happened, for then in a spirit of retaliation, I had not been false 
to you, nor you to me, and you would not have made the acquaintance 
of the gambler who stole your watch. I cannot return that, liut I send 
one in its place. I also send you my oheck for Ihe money won,, and the 
same sum whieh was staked against it. If you are ever in need here- 
after remeiuber your real, truly ameere friend, 

" Frank Bjhklet." 

She loolrod up witli tearful eyes, and simply said, " Mrs. May, 
you will not have to go to the pawnbroker's to~day. Take 
this check and go to the bank, or I will write, a note to a friend 
who will cash it in a minute, it needs no endorsement, it ia 
payable to the bearer, and you shall have one hiiBdred and I 
the other. Now let us look at the watch." They did look 
at it, and of course admire it, and then Mr. Lovetree came in, 
and then the letter was read again, and then he said, " the 
fellow has got a heart after all, it has only been spoiled by 
bad associations; he has got a good start now in the fight 
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p^ith, and I shall make it my busineaa to look liim up and Jiclp 
him along. Do you know, Athalia, where he lives ?" 

" I hare his oard, sir, in my ti-unk." 

" Very well, ^ve it to me at your leisure, and we will let 
him know that the pearls of that letter have not been cast 
before the very woi'st sort of pigs." 

Then Stella was going out to get the check changed, and 
tlien he said, "Never mind, give it to me," and then he put 
it in his pocket-book very carefully, and put that away in his 
left-hand pocket— -he had a place for everything ; and then he 
put his hand into hia right-hand pocket, and took out fifty 
dollars in gold, and handed that to Athalia, with the remark 
that he would bring her the balance to-morrow, that that was 
as much as she would want to-day ; and then he said, as he 
saw her slipping it slyly into Mrs. May's hand, "Oh, that is 
it, is it !" and then Mrs. May said, she must tell, and then she 
did tell all about her want of money, and how she used to go 
to Athalia when she was in want, and now, when neither of 
them had any, it did seem as though the good spirit had 
opened the heart of that man to repentance and good works, 
just when it was most needed." 

And then they all went out, Mrs. May and Stella to hunt 
for the shop, which they found and had in operation in a 
week, and which was the foundation of a fortune, for it pros- 
pered wondeifully. The ball only needed a start, it would 
accumulate at every roll. It is accumulating still. I wish a 
few more benevolent old gentlemen would take each one of 
them a l''.tle a;irl out of the sti'eet, and set the ball to [■olliiij:. 
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Good bye, Mrs. May— good bye, Stella. Wo may never 
meet again, but we never shall foi'get you, good-hearted little 
girl, and kind, blessed, good mother. Thy good works have 
tbeir reward, 

Athalia and her uncle found a house. We have heard of 
that before, from Maggie ; we shall hear of them again, in 
some of these shifting " Scenes," 

I shall draw the curtain now. It may remain down for one 
or two or more years, what does it matter to the .reader '! It 
is facts that he wants, he cares nothing for time, or whieh 
scene comes first. If the reader is a woman, she cares 
neither for time nor faets, so that tlie story is good. 

"What next? 

Look in tlie next chapter 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

™iO:S AND NEW CHAEiCTERS. 



That was well exemplified in tLe last chapter. It may be 
in this. If any of the readers of these " Sceues " suppose the 
writer lost eight of the chance to do good, and the light time 
to do it, that the death of " Little Katy," offered, they ai'e 
quite mistaken. Although he may not be aDte to do with his 
own purse, he has a way of procuring others to do a part 
that ia so much needed to be done. He found that Katy had 
an aunt in the city, who was able to do for her sister, and he 
toot the preliminary steps io restore the poor, lost eheep to the 
fold from which she had strayed. That he should have lost 
sight of her for a little while, in the busy whirl of city life, is 
not surprising. That the reader has been left in suspense, 
while he has had many other scenes before him, the author 
hopes he will not 3'egret. We do not travel old, bfaten paths, 
in this volume. 

Ae the subject is new, so is the way of illustrating it. 
Now, let us walk on. 

"There has been a black woman here twice tliis evening 
after you, and she says, she mast have the sight of ye aforo 
she sleeps, any how." 
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This was a piece of Irish infoi'mation, wMcli met me aa I 
opened the door, oue night, in rather a melancholy mood, for 
I was as yet snpperleas, tired, sleepy, and about half sick, 
from breathing fetid air four or five hours, while visiting the 
poorest of the city poor, the denizens of Oow Bay. 

N"ow, it must not be understood that Mrs. McTrave^'s 
intended to tell me that the Ethiopian female, who had twice 
called at my abode, and declared that "she must have the 
sight of me before she slept," had the least desire to gonge 
out my eyes. On the contrary, she was only ansioua to have 
a sight of the ugly visage I own, and come within speaking 
distance of me. 

" "What for ? What did she want, Mrs. McTravers ?" 

" Sure, your honor, it's not the likea of me knows what a 
lady wants with a lone gentleman at this time o'night." 

If I did not swear, I had some very hard thoughts at the 
blundering awkwardness of this woman, or her entire ina- 
bility to convey ideas by language, so that I could understand 
them " at this time of night." 

She proceeded to give a most minut« description of " the 
black: woman," how she looked, and talked, and dressed. 

Who could it be? I iim over in my mind all of my Afri- 
can female acquaintances — not large — :bTit not one of them 
answered the description ^ven by Mrs. McTravers. 

I was about proceeding up stairs, when she said, " ye'Il 
snrely go and see the sick lady." I had a slight internal 
intimation that I was nearly losing my patience. 

"Iiirs, McTravers, what is it about a sick lady ? You hava 
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not told me a ivord about anybody, slot or well, except a ne- 
gro woman, aod you have not told me wliat slie wanted." 

"And sure, then, I thought you knew all about it. The 
wench said you knew the lady." 

"I know a good many, but how can I tell which one of 
my acquaintances this may he?" 

"Why sure, then I thought you would know when I told 
you where she lived." 

"In the name of common sense, Mrs. MeTravera, if you 
know who the sick woman is, or where she lives, or what she 
wants, why don't you tell mo ?" 

"Wasn't I going to, only you put rae into such a fluatera- 
tion ? There, sure, that'll tell you all about it^" 

And she handed me a piece of paper, on which was written, 
in a very delicate lady hand, though evidently nervous, 
"Madame De Vrai, 53 W — street." 

I am sure I must have looked like a living specimen of con- 
fusion worse confounded. The name I had never heard be- 
fore. The street was an unknown locality. I only knew it was 
a street on the west side of the city, somewhere, and whether 
it had such a number as " 53," was entirely too much for ray 
arithmetic. I determined not to go. Still there was a mys- 
tery, that natural curiosity prompted me to solve. . Who could 
it be ? " Did the black woman say that I was acquainted with 
the lady !" 

"She did that, and that you had been very kind to her. 
God bless you for that saioe, for being so to a stranger and a 
foreigner too at that. The black woman said you was a bless- 
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ed good matt to the poor lady, and a father to her cbilder,- 
dead and alive." 

Was anything ever so provoking as the stolidity of an Irish 
servant. Every word she uttered made the mystery still dark- 
er. 1 knew no Madame De Vrai ; never heard of the name 
before in my hfe — took no credit f« myself for any spedal 
act of kindness to the poor ia general, and certainly couH 
not call to mind any act of my life that would wan'ant mo 
in appropriating the blessing so heartily offered for my accept- 
ance. As to being the father of the poor woman's " childer, 
dead and alive," I declared emphatically that it was just no 
such thing. I would not own thera. So I called for some- 
thing to eat, and determined to go to bed, fully satisfied that 
African blunders and Irish ditto, duly mixed, had made one 
this time too large for my mastery, either with my very 
common name, or by a mistake in the street or number ; or 
else somebody else had undertaken to father this family, and 
now desired to shift the responsibility ; certaioly I had not, 
could not, would not father them. So I sat munching and 
musing over my bread and butter and cold water, of the scenes 
of the evening which I had witnessed. 

"Would to Heaven I knew what had become of her," I 
thought aloud. 

" Who !" said a kind voice at my elbow, " What lady are 
you so anxions about now. Any of your Five Point protSgfis ?" 

"Yes. You have guessed it exactly. None other." 

" Is that what you have been looking for to-night. Do tell 
nie of vour visit. What have you seen V 
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■ " More of human misery than I ever saw hefore iii one night 
Would you like to hear the detail ?" 

" Yes, it may do me good to liear how others live, and if 
worse thau I do, it may make me more contented with my 
own lot" 

" Worse than you do ? Wliy, madam, have you not all 
tliat is necessary to make life comfortablo around you. A 
neat, "airy, well-fuinished house, plenty of room, plenty to eat, 
good bed to sleep on, good baths for evening ablution or 
morning renovation, and above all the 'ither lusuries of city 
life, plenty of tiat greatest of New York's blessings, the Cro- 
ton watJir ? Now listen how and where othera live, In a 
close, dirty, pent up court, are piles of old bricks and frame 
houses, perfect rat harbors, filled with human beings, men, 
women, children, from cellar bottom to gaiTet peak, poor be- 
yond the power of imagination, dirty to a degree that is sick- 
ening to behold, criminal through necessity " " 

" No, not necessity. Nobody is necessitated to be crim- 

" You are simply mistaken. I repeat, criminal by necessi- 
ty. So educated from childhood, that they know of no way 
to live, but by the beg^r's trade, or pilferer's, or prostitute's 
crime. Such are the parents, such must be the children. 
There is no bopc otherwise. They are sent out in infancy to 
t>eg, and early taught to "pick up things;" the place of edu- 
cation is the sti'cet, the watch house, or city prison." 
" Why don't their parents send them to school ?" 
" Why should they ? They never went U> sndk a placa 
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themselves, and care not that their children should go. Tliey 
care for nothing but mm, and that the builders of prisons, 
and hangers of murderers, take care they shaH have the 
means of getting. The imprisonment and banging, is Jie 
sequence of the license system," 

" But you were to tell ns what you saw this evening." 

"Human miseiy. The houses of the city poor. '.l!ie 
locality is Cow Bay. It opens upon Anthony street at the 
North West angle of the Five Points." 

The first liame we entered was a cellar room twelve by 
twenty feet, quite heloH the surface, and only just high 
enough to stand up under tne oeams of the floor over head, 
while at every step fie water oozed up through the boards 
we trod upon. At one end was the narrow, muddy stairway 
and door, by which we entered, and at the other a iirc-p!ace. 

On one side two windows with places for three panes of 
glass to each, gave all the light and ventilation afforded to 
the four families who occupied the room. These consisted of 
two men and their wives, two single women, an old woman 
and her three boys, and a young girl as a boarder. There 
were four sleeping places, called beds, upon forms, elevated 
above the floor, for none cou'd sleep on that on account of 
the water. 

"Do you always have the water as bad as it is now!" I 
inquired. 

"Bad is it? An I wish then you could see it after a big 
rain, when the water is over the floor entirely fornent the 
the door." 
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" Have these women husbands !" 

" These two witJi the young ctildreD have." 

" What do they do for s, living ?" 

" One of tliein jobs about — but he ia on the Island now." 

"What forS" 

" Just nothing at all, yer hoiioy, bo is as kind a husband as 
ever lived, only when he takes a drop too much once in a 
while." 

" Hould your tongue now, Ellen Maguire, you know youi- 
husband is drunk eveiy time he can get liquor, and that is as 
often as he can coax anybody tfiat has got money into that 
dirty hole at tlie comer — Cale Jones's grocery. He is a burner, 

" A liumer. What is that ?" 

" He asks some one to go and take a drink with him, 
qnd then tells him to call for what he likes, and so he diinks 
and drinks, thinking all the time it is a treat, till he gets 
ready to go, and then the fellow who keeps the shop stops Mm 
and makes him pay for all the liquor the company have 
drank." 

" Don't he refuse ?" 

'' "What's the use ? He ia burnt, and must stand it. If he 
reftise, they will take Lis coat, or hat, or shoes. If he gets 
oiF with his breeches on he is lueky." 

" What does this woman's husband do to support his 
family ?" 

"Deil a bit can I tflll. It is not for me to pry into peoples' 
business who pav the rint like bon^at folks." 
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"Tho reut. How mao!i rent do you pay for this 

" "Fifty ceots a iveek for each of us— that is two dollars in 
all, every Monday morning in advance ; sure, you may well 
believe that, if you know Billy Crown, the agent. It's never 
a poor woman that he lets slip ; if she was dying, and never 
a mouthful of bread or drop of anything in the house, the 
tint must be paid." 

" Well, these women what do they do V 
"Wbat should a lone woinan do ? she must live. There ia 
but one way." 

" Have you a husbaud !■', 

"The Lord be tHanfeed,: lio. It is.enoiiglifor me to lire 
with me bo vs. ■ What would I do if I had a drunken husband 
to support out of me arhiijgs f ' 

Siire; enough. What should any woman wantof adrunken^ 
husband! Let us look above , ground. Perchance misery 
only dwells in dark, low, damp .cellars. Up, then', to the very, 
garret of the Bam'e house. It is divided into tiiree i-ooms, one 
is ten feet square with one. window, with out- fire-Jil ace or stove.: 
What may be iiiside we know not, for a sti'ong hasp .and pad- 
lock giiard the treasure. Back of .this, through a two. feet.wide 
passage, is anethee rflom,:eight feet by twelve.. Tlis is partly 
under the roof, has a dilapidated'fwe-place and broken window. 
This is inhabited by a black man and his wife. There is a 
bed, a table, dishes and two chairs, and an air of neatneiss, 
contrasting strongly with the ceilar. 

By the side of this is another room inhabited by a negro 
1* 
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and liis white wife, and a wiiite man and wife. Did you over 
see four uglier beasts in one cage 3 The white man is a hyena ; 
his wife a tiger ; the negi-o a hippopotaroua ; his wife a sort 
of human toi'toise ; the dirt, representiag the shell, out of 
which the vicious head poked itself, glaring at the intraders 
upon her premises, with a look that plainly said, Oh, how I 
should like to bite and olaw you, and strip off thtse clean 
clothes, and spoil that face, and put out those eyes, and make 
ye as dirty and ugly and miserable as I am. The blact man 
was social, courteous and intelligent. He was a cobbler, and 
diligaatiy plied his hammer and awl. With a kind master 
and well cared for, he would be a faithful, good servant. He 
has no faculty to take care of himself By nature the slave 
of one of nature's strongest passions, he has sunk down into 
slavery to this hard-shell woman, and the tool of his designing 
hyena and tiger room-mates. The white man looked as if io 
were counting the contents of our pockets, and what chance 
there would be for a grab at our watches. 

The shape of this room was peculiar. Take a large water- 
melon, cut it in quarters, cut one of those across — the flesh 
sides will represent the floor and one wall-— the cross-cut the 
end, where there is a fire-place — the rind is the roof and other 
side of the room, through which at the butt end, there is a 
window. There is no bedstead, or place for one. There is no 
table, or occasion for any. Two boxes and a stool servo for 
chairs. The bedding is very scarce, but tlie floor is of soft 
wood, and the weather is warm. Each of these rooms rents 
for three dollare a month, always in advance. 
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Now let 113 go down the rotten stairway to the next floor. 
Though what we have seen is had, wa may yet say ; 



So long aa wa caai say, ' tliis ia tho worst.' ' ' 

What hare we here 3 

Something worse. Yes, for coupled with poverty and 
crime, is fanatical hati'ed of everything that is not ivorae 
than itself. Let ns rap at this door. A gruff woman's 
voice bids us enter. We are met by an insolent defiant scow! 
and an angry " what do you want here ?" 

" Good woman, is some one sick here ?" 

"Yea. What of that. Nobody wants the like of you, 
with your pious faces and ' good woman,' prowling about at 
this time of night. You're after nothing good, any ono 
might awear that" 

"Perhaps we can give you some good advice for your siek 
child." 

" Give your advice when we ask it. Haven't we got 
Father Mullany to give us advice, and he a good doctor too. 
T tell you we don't want any miserable heretics in the 
house and me child a dying. And who have I to thank for 
it?" 

" Surely, madam, wc cannot tell. Perhaps yon can, or your 
husband, where is be V 

If a dog were thrown among the whelps in a wolfs lair, it 
would not arouse the dam quicker than these words did lliis 
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human she-wolf. She Bprang towards «a, foaming with rage. 
A stout cane in my sti'ong right hand caught her eye, and she 
stood at hay. 

"What was she so mad at you and your companion for? 
Did she know either of you?" 

" She inew us by sight, or rather she Iniow him as one of 
the active helpere of tie Missionary, Mr, Pease, the House of 
Industry, and the Five Points Mission. What more should 
she hnow to hate ua ? She tnew we were not of her fmth ; 
that we believed not in the efBcacy of holy water and con- 
fession, to work out sin ; that we did not tneel and receivH 
a consecrated wafer with ' extreme unetion', and so she hated 
us with all the fervent rancor of religious hate. She hated 
us for our mission of good ; for she knew we hated what she 
dearly loved — drunkenness and all its concomitant evils. She 
hated us with that envious hate of depravity, which would 
dnk everything to its own level. She knew that we would 
take her dying child to a clean bed and airy room, and give 
it food and medicine, and nurae it into life, and she hated us 
for that," 

" How could she ! How could a mother be so wicked to 
her poor sick child ? I am sure if I could not take care of 
mine, I would trust it vrith' anybody who would save its life." 
Tliua wilt say more than one Christian mother. 

Think — be careftd — be not uncharitable — good mother. 
Would you let it go with those who saved its life to be 
reared with them — taught their creed — perhaps to hate yours ? 
Cert^nly if taught the principles of temperance — virtue — 
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neatness — ter child could not love its drunken mother, in her 
tags and dirt and life of sin. 

" But then Ite child would bo brought up, by religious 
teachers, and tauglit to b3 a Chiistian." 

Tea, a Protestant Christian ; she is a good Catholic. 
Would you willingly give up your child if it were to be reared 
ft Pagan, a Mahometan, or even a Jew 3 
N I w Id 1 t t d 
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like one of us. 

" Well, what of her husband V 

" My husband, is it ?" ske said, as slie stood glai'ing' at us ; 
"my hiiaband? Go, look in your city prison, you old gray- 
headed villains, where ye or the likes of ye, murdered him 
without juilge or jury. Did you try him for his life S No. 
Had he been a murderer! No. Had he done any ciirae? 
No. You licensed him to sell liquor, and Jie drank too much 
— I drank too inu<Jk— -what else can you expect, when you 
Bet fools to play with live coals, but they will burn themselves ! 
What next ! What is tie natural consequence of getting 
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dmnk ! A quan'ol. I know it Pon't ask me what I got 
(bank for ; 1 know you did not speak, but I saw it in your 
oye — yes, your eye — turn it away — I cannot bear it, it looks 
right into my soul. Don't look at me that way, of T shall 
131-y, and I had rather die than do that It would kili me to 
cry for such as yoii| ■^vho inurdefed my poor hiishautt. Ton 
licensed him to sell rum, in the first place, to make other 
wives miserable with drunken husbands — mine was not 
drunken then, and I did not have to live in such a hole as 
this — look around you, ye laurdering villains. "What do you 
see ! — poverty, filth, and ngs , starvation, miseiy, crime — on 
that bed is my djing boj — that is nothing Let him die, I 
am glad of it — the pnest has mad'' it all light with him. 
Now, look in that bed, mra-selhng, been smg whelps that you 
are— that is worst, than the dying hoy m the othei — see what 
we have bought with our money paid to your excise office. 
Sec what a mother is sunk to by rum. Yes, I do drink it — 
.why do your eyes ask the question? I do drink, and will 
again. What else have I got to live for ! What lower hole 
can I sink to ? Me, a mother. A mother ! Mother of that 
shameless girl, do you see her, there in that bed, before her 
mother's eyes ?" 

" Tes, and a pretty looking, bright-eyed girl she is." 
" Bright^eyed. Yes, brightreyed. I would to Heaven she 
had none — that she had been bom blind. Her blight eyes 
have been her ruin — a curae to her and the mother tliat bore 
her — they are a curse f« any poor girl among such villains as 
you ate. Te are men — how many hearts have you broken! 
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— wiuhered, trampled, on? — tliere, go, go. I hate the sight 
of all men." 

" Who is this man I see with yom- daughter ; ia he hei- 
biiaband )" 

" Husband ! husband ! Do the like of hei' get husbands ? 
Where is my husband ?" 

" We cannot tel!, can you ?" 

" Tell ! who can tell where a man is that died Jmnk — died 
— murdered in your fiian-lnlling city piisou, and the priest 
not there to gne him absolution What had he done! 
What Clime ! Diank rum that you hi cnsed him to flell-— 
beat me because I diank too What next ! Next come 
your dirty police — the biggest scoundrels ia the city — mad at 
my husband because he would not ' touch their palms,' and 
drag him to the Tombs — a light name — good luiiiie — true 
name — Tombs indeed — a tomb to my husband." 

" Did he die there !" 

"No! he wiB murdered there. Loot here. Can you 
read! Yes, yes, I know ye can. So can I. Do you see 
that account of prisoners dying by suffocation — poisoned by 
carbonic acid gas — tliere, rea<l it," — and slie thrust a cram- 
pled paper before ns-— "read how ye reform drunkards — shut 
them up in prison cells, and in spite of tlieir prayers, and 
groans, and dying cries for air, ye let them die. Are ye not 
murderers? Do you see that name! Tliat is — that was my 
husband, Hn, ha, ha 1 Now, what is he, whore is he ? Don't 
answer— I know your answer; but if he is in hell, who 
sent him there ! Who, who, who 1" 
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Aud she siLTilc 1.I0W11 upon one of the pallets wliieli vn-re 
spread ovev tlie flior, in a pavoxysra of wild, clulirioiis gi-i'^f 
and rage, speechless as her dying boy, lying nnheeded and 
unheeding, by her side. "What could we dof Nothing 
hers ; much elsewhere ; and we looted up and registered a 
vow, that much 33 she hated «a for what we had not done, 
yet had permitted our fellows to do without crying out 
against them, that she should be avenged. If we could do 
nothing here — ^if we could not pull down the sturdy oak by 
taking hold of ita topmost branches, yet, although its mighty 
strength defies our weak efforts thus applied, we oan and will 
dig around its roots — we will take away the life-sustaining 
earth — and that sti'Ong tree shall be made to feel our power 
— it shall wither, dry up, and die, and time shall rot down 
ita sti'ong trunk, and the place that once knew it, shall know 
It no moi 

This then is o i j ledge mide )vi,r t5 it Ij 1^ boi ai 1 
wcrae than ly murder widowed mothei and he e now ve 
redeem it Here we expose the hydra heided monstei —the 
oiph-m ind widow mafeer — the piopcity h alth anl \irtue- 
desfroyer 'iad haiTowmg ?i Uiese sctnes ot wretdiLdnoss 
and miseij are they muHt he !aid oppn to the gaie of the 
yoild. Wounds must be seen to be healed. Weak ner^ cs 
tremble at ihe^ idea that physicians cut and carva the dead, 
talking, aye laughing, as freely over the quiet heart and still 
nerves in the dissecting-room, us the butcher over his heef 
upon the market house block ; yet without the dissecting of 
one and butchering of the other, how should the maimed be 
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healed, or meat-eatiiig multitude be fed? So let us on with 
our pauorama of soenas from life in New Yorli. 

Let us open this door. Ai ! we have been here before. 

The room ia seven by twelve feet, under the roo^ which conies 
down at one end within a foot of the fioor. There ia a broken, 
dirty, window in the roo^ at the right hand of the dbor as we 
enter on the side. ITo fire-place or stove, no table, only two 
broken chaii's — a very old bureau — a dilapidated trunk — -a 
band-bos — a few articles of female apparel— some poor dishes 
and a few cooking ustensils — used upon a little portable furnace 
standing in the room — a poor old bedstead and stj'aw bed in one 
corner— a child's cot and a doll ; and yet the only occupant of 
the room is an old negro man, who sits of niglitB upon cold 
stones, crying Hot Com. We loot about wonderingly, peering 
in here and there, but except the old man we see uo one, 

" She gone, massa, clean gone — cry old eyes out when I come 
home next day arter dat one, you know maasa, which one dii, 
child mean — sad day — don't like to mention him, massa — 
give me chaw terbacca, massa — come home and find her and 
little sis — nice child dat — 

" You found her." 

"No sir, found her gone— done gone entirely— key in old 
place where I knew where to find him^everything all here — 
no word for old Plato — what I give to see her once more — to 
see little Sissee — Oh that I knew where slie was. Oh, oh, oh." 

" And would to Heaven wo could tell what h;is become of 
her." 
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"Who?" saifl i.lie latlj wlio had hean listening with intense 
interest to my narrative. 

" True, I had forgotten to tell you that we stood in the 
chamber where little Katy died. Where that last sweet kiaa 
of an angel was given — ^where the candle seemed to the dying 
innocent to go out^— where she said, ' Gtood bye — mother — 
don't drinlc^any more-^good b — ' but before the word was 
finished, tbere was another angel added to the heavenly host 
around the throne of God." 

It was here that the scene, which the artist has so toueh- 
ingly illusti'ated - upon the opposite pr^, transpired. Turn 
your thoughts a moment trom this page to that and look upon 
the picture. Turn back to Chapter VI., "The Home of Little 
Katy," and read over the story of tbe death of that poor inno- 
cent, and yon will better appreciate the description and illus- 
tration of that home and that dying scene. 

Twas then and there that tJiat fallen mother was touched 
by a power greatei' than human sti'ongth — 'twas then as she 
knelt over her dead oliild, she bad said, "never, never, never, 
will I touch that aooiitsed poison cup. Oh, God," she prayed, 
" take my child, my wronged and murdered child, and I will 
sot repine ; I will thank thee ; I will praise thy name as my 
mother taught me to pi'aise thee ; as she loved and blessed, 
and prayed for me all her life, even after my fall, alfliough 
hastened to her grave by my sin. Oh, my mother, forgive 
me ; oh, my child, forgive me ; oh, my God, forgive mo, but 
let me live to repent, and be a mother and i 
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living child. Oh, ray sistei', where are you, cold and unfor- 
^ving aster, but for you I had not been here — why could you 
not forgive. Oh, God, canst thou?" 

What was that still small voice that seemed to say in our 
ears, as she ceased speaking, and lay sobbing upon the breast 
of little Katy ! 

" Tea, sister, he can, he will, he has ; rise, thy sins are for- 
given thee." 

Did she heai it too ? Else, why did she instantly rise np, 
with dry eyes and calm, almost happy features ! 

It was then that I gained fi'om her the secret of her sister's 
name, upon a promise that I did not keep — I could not keep 
- — it was not my duty to keep it. But where has she gone ? 
lias her sister got my letter? — has ]ier heart at last been 
touched ! — has she taken her away! If so, why Jias she not 
told me where. Long days and nights of anxiety have come 
and gone, and she comes not back to her home. Has des- 
pair worked its wonted result, and does the ocean wave roll 
over the mother and her child, in a suicide's watery grave ! 

"What would I give to know 3"- 

" You must wait," said our sympathizing fiiend. 

Yes, wc must wait. Yet " 3opa defended maketh the heart 

" Have you been to see the woman who sent for you to- 
day 1" 

" No ! It is nobody that I know. Some mistake." 
Yes, it was some mistake. 
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" But slie scut her name by tlio lilaflk woman, wlieu slie 
came the second time." 

"I know it, but it is no one that I know. The namo k 
utterly ualmown to me. It is a French name. Some mis- 
take." There was a mistake. 

What prompted me to look again at tha name ! I knew it 
as well as I should if I looked at that paper a hundred times. 
Yet I wiffi prompted to look at it once more. The desire was 
iiTesislible, "Who has ever felt a longing aft«r something 
unseen, unknown, unheard, undefined, something tbat he feels 
as though he must have or die, yet knows not how to obtain, 
may realize the intensity of my desire to see that paper once 
more. "Where is it ? This pocket, and that ia searched, tnrned 
wrong Mde out, and turned back again ; the table, floor, 
books, papers, hunt«d over, but nowhere can it be found. 
What has spirited it away ? It could not blow out of the 
window, for there is no air stirring. 

" It must," said the lady, " have gone down on the tea-tray 
— I will call Bridget." 

A woman is worth a dozen men for thought, and this time 
she thought truly. It had gone down that way, and gone 
into the slop-bucket, and into the street. 

"Bridget, will you take alamp and go out and see if you 
can find it." 

"Tes, sir, certainly, and I think I can." 

Blessed hope. My friend was curious to Imow, what in 
the world T wanted of that piece of paper ? " You say, you 
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renioralier the name and number pei'fectly, and yet you act as 
tliougli it was of the utmost va,Iue, I recollect seeing yon 
once when you had lost a twenty dollar bill, aa cool and caie- 
less as though it had been as woithless aa this littfe scrap of 
paper. Now you act strangely, what can it mean ?" 

" I don't know — I know I want to see that paper. I can- 
not tell why." 

" Well, you will soon be gi'atified. She has found it. Do 
wait, don't be so impatient to meether atthefoot of the stairs." 

I did not wait though. I gave one glance at the soiled scrap 
— it was enough — the pen and ink name had faded out, but 
there were three words — talismacic words— in pencil maifes, 
evidently added aa an after-thought by her who had first 
written her name in ink — words which sent me out of the 
door, and half way to tlie nest street, before that voice, sent 
after me from the stair-head, of " Do stop him, Bridget, he 
is crazy, to go out in this vain," had reached my ears. It did 
not stop me — I was gOEC beyond the reach of her voice. 
The girl stood amazed. She looked at the scrap of paper 
with about the same degree of astonishment as did the 
Bavage tribe at the white man's paper talk. 

" Biing it to roe, Bridget," 

" He is gone, ma'am." 

" Yes, yes, I know he is gone, bring it to me," 

" I can't ma'am, he is gone." 

'■ Not him, Bridget, the paper, the paper. I want to see 
what is on it, that has dnvcn thiit man out at this hour, in 
such a rainy nigh:." 
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The girl looked at the door just closed, shutting t!ie man 
out in the rain, tlien she examined the corner where tke cana 
and umbrella usually stood, to be sure tliey had gone out too, 
that she had not been dreaming all the while ; then she gave 
a glance at the table to satisfy herself that tJie hat had gone 
with the cane and umbrella ; then she looked again at the 
paper, to see what magic power that might possess, to do 
Etich midnight deeds. Papers have great power. Poor 
Bridget, she could not read, but she could feel, and she knew 
that thei'e was a cause — the effect she had seen. 

" Bridget, what is the matter 3 are you fi'ightened to death ?" 

"Yes, ma'am. No, ma'am — only speechless. Did you 
ever see the like ! that that little dirty scrap of paper, I 
picked out of the gutter, should send the gentleman out of 
the Louse faster than I ever saw him go before in tlie year 
and a half I have been with you. What does it mean 3 
Will you please to tell me, what these little marks mean 3 
What does it read 3 There now, you cau see them good. 
Please, read them to me, ma'am." 

"Little Katy's Mother." 

" Is that all 3" 

" Yes, and quits enough. I wonder not he went so quickly. 
I almost fancy I can — 

' By the lamp dimly Tjiftiing, or the pale moonlight — 



almost past whole house fronts at a single stride. If a cart 
is in the way at the crossing he will not go ai'ound — 
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two steps and lie is over. If there is a bell at tie door, take 
care, or the wires will crack. If a knocker, it will tJiunder 
loud this night. "Woe to the watchman, who, thinking he 
rnay be a mnaway burglar, puts out a hand to stop him in 
his walk. The bull, that butted the locomotive, made equal 
speed in his intent. He went down — the steam went on." 

" Is he mad, ma'am ?" 

" No, Bridget, only enthusiastic. If he is mad, 

' There is method in hlu madne.'ss,' 

he is only veiy much interested about a woman." 

" Oh, yea, ma'am, I undewtand it now. I have seen gen- 
tlemen often mad after women. I suppose litt]e Katy, then, 
is his child." 

" Oh, no, Bridget, you are all wrong. She is not his 
child." 

"Oh, well, ma'am, then, I suppose, she is somebody's else 
child. And if her mother is an interesting woman, I don't 
see aa there is anything so very wrong about the matter. 
What am I all wrong about, ma'am !" 

" Little Katy is dead," 

" Oh, is she ? I am sure then I am very sorry. Can I do 
anything about helping to get her ready to be buried V 

"No, she was buried long ago. You may see her grave 
some day in Greenwood Cemetery." 

" I don't see, then, what was the gentleman's great hurry, if 
nobody ia sick and nohody to be buried." 

"Pei'haps the mother is sick — perhaps in want— perhaps 
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some unknown power has drawn him to her assistance. 
I have seen stranger things tlian that. This is a sti'angs 
world," 

" Indeed it ia, ma'am. And there is a strange noise in the 
street." And she looked from the window. 

" What can it be, Bridget, there is a crowd around our area 
fepce, and see, there is a woman under the steps hy the base- 
ment door. Oo down and see what is the matter. Arc you 
afi'aid 1 Well then, I will go with you ; it is somebody that 
a parcel of biiital men and boys are pecsecuting. ITo matter 
who, or what she is, she is a woman, and should be pro- 
tected." 

So down they went and she said to them, " Oh men, men, 
where is your manhood, thus to hunt a woman through, the 
streets? Have jou forgotten tJiat mothew bore you in pain 
into this world ? Ilavo you no daughters, no sisters, are you 
savages— wolves — is this a lamb or stricken doer, that ye trail 
by her bloody track?" 

" No, ma'am," said a bull pup looking boy, " she ia drunk, 
and we is just having a little fun witli her, that ia all." 

God of mercy ! Didst thou make man in thine own image, 
and yet leave him void of that heavenly attribute — mercy ! 
Why, " a merciful man is meroifiil to his beast," and yet these 
images of their Maker hunt this poor woman through the 
streets of a Christian oity, as savages hunt tigers through the 
jungles of Africa — for fun. What for S " She is di-unk." A 
potent reason, surely. Who made her so! How came slie 
drunk? Who is she, what is she? No matter, she is n 
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woman, in distress aj. a woman's cloor,-and she must, she shall 
be protected. There is a commotioE in the crowd. The 
human blood-hounds are about to lose their prey — They want 
mo,e>.. 

" Bring her out Bill, neper mind the women — it is none of 
their huainesa — bring her out and let ua see her run again. 
She is a real ' 2.40' nag." 

And they ahouted and screamed like so many wild Indiana. 

What but savagea are they ? True they had white akins 
and Chiistiau clothes, and spoke the language of a civilized 
nation, aad dwelt in " one of the first cities in the world." 
Yet they pursued a poor, young, helpless female, like a 
limited hare through the streets, and now press hard upon 
her two protectors ; one a delicate, sickly lady, the other a 
timid aervaot girl, with a 017 to Bill, the leader, fo " bring 
her out"— to drag her by force from where she has sunk 
down upon the very threshold of a house which ahe hopea 
may ofl'er her protection, yet she dares not ask it. Shame 
has overcome her, she buries her fsice iu her hands as she sits 
crouched up in a corner, hut neither loots up nor speaks. 
The crowd press forward, the servant shrinks hack, the la \y 
stands firm, with a determination to protoct or pemh. 

Can she do it ? What can a woman without strength, do 
against a pack of loosened blood-hounds, already licking their 
chops wifh delight at the sight of their prey ? 

" Drag her out, aome of ye, down there, why don't ye," 
I human tiger, in the rear of the crowd : " don't 
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mind that woaiati, slie is no bfitter thiiii the gal. Let me in 
and I'll tiring her," 

A strong hand is laid upon the poor girl's ai-m, and for the 
first time she looks up, but ventures not a word. The look was 
enough. It appealed to a woman's heaii for protection — an 
appeal that never failed. How can she protect tlie helpless 
with her feeble strength, against the brutal force of rum crazed 
men and vicious boys, who shout, " drag her out, drag her out." 

Will they do it ? They heed not the appealing look of their 
victim — their object of sport — -fan — fun for them, death to 
her. They heed net the appealing words of her who would 
protect. God help you, poor soid, you have drank wine — you 
are di'uuk in the streets at midnight— you have none but those 
who are as weak as yourself^ to save you, poor, timid, staiukoa 

"Drag her out, drag her out" How it rung in her ears! 
How tiiose terrible words went down into her soul 1 

Succor is at hand. 

There was a shout, a yell, a horrid scream of anguish, a 
few hurried oaths, a pushing, shoving, care-for-self-only strug- 
gle among tie crowd, as a shower of smoking water fell among 
them, and they were gone. 

The lady turned her eyes, and there stood Mrs. McTra- 
vers, in' her nij^ht cap, pwl in hand, her efieolive engine of 

"Oh, Mrs. MuTravera, how could you scald them?" 
" Did'nt they deserve it, the brutes J" 
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" Yes, yes ; no, not so bad as that. I ara afraid you liava 
put out their eyes." 

"Oh, never fear that. Didn't I timper it, liko 'the wind 
to the shorn lamb,' juit warm enough to wash the faoes of 
the dirty spalpeens, and give them a good fright? How the 
cowards did run, "What were they afraid of? I had spent 
all my ammuiiitiott in the first volley. This is nothiug but 
cold water, and that never hurt anybody. It is a pity tho 
scurvy dogs did not use more of it every day, and nothing 
else. They would never chase poor girls through the streets, 
if they drank nothing but water." 

" Come, young woman, you can get up now and go home, if 
you have any to go to, and if you have not, what are you 
going to do with yourself?" 

" Why, Mrs. McTravors, we vrill take her in and put her 
to bed, and let her sleep till morning." 

" Take her in 3 What, take a common street-waiter in 
to dis^'ace your house ?" 

"Indeed, my dear, good, kind lady," said the object of 
their ooaveraation, now for the first time speaking. "I am. no 
sti'eet-walker — I am not what you take me for. Do not — 
pray do not, force me to go into the street again to-night. 
Let me lay here on the door-sill till daylight." 

'■ Kever ! It shall never be said I refused to give shelter to 
one of my own sex in distress, no matter what she is or has 
been. Mrs. McTravers, she must have a bed in the house 
to-night." 
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" I stould like to know then wliere you will find it, 
Everj' bed in the house is full." 

" I will give her mine then, and sleep myself on the floor." 

" No, no, no, let me sleep on the floor^ — on the hearth— on 
the stones in the back-yard, rather than go in the stieet 
again, but I won't sleep in your bed." 

" Well, well, come with me to my room. I will make you a 
bed on the floor, and you shall sleep there." 

" Sure, sure, Heaven will bless you ; and if you knew all 
you would forgive me, for I am not so bad as you think I am, 
or as fliat woman thinks I am." 

" Oh, never mind what slie says, she has a good heart after 
all Come, come ilung with me" 

' Did jou e^el s^e the like of it She i^ going to take 
th-it thing to her room, i misenblo tiampei , I dire say the 
house will be robbed before morning I will pick up the 
spoons, and b(,k all the clo'^ets hpfoie I go to bed again. 
Deir me, did anybody ever see such i woman as that? She' 
never sees a woman m lags, but "-he wints to pull off her 
bhawl, iiwl give her I doie say ''he wjn't let this girl out 
of the hoube to morrow till she has all her draggled clothes 
washed and feed up, and may be then will seiil fui a car- 
nage to take her awi^ Jt is i great plague to \iiYbody to 
have such a tender lieait It is ill the tiroc getting them 
into troul Ip 

" There, now I believe the silver is all safe, but mercy knows 
what will become of this night's a(?veiiture. So much for get- 
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ting di-unk. What does anybody want to get drunk for ! 
There was McTravers, the bnsfe, always getting drunk. I am 
snre, I love a little bitters to clear my throat in the m'orning, 
and a glass or two of wine at dinner, and a little liot stuff as 
I am going to bed, biit as for getting di'unk — lah — I hate 
anybody that gets drunt. Oh, dear, this night air, I wish I 
had not wasted all the hot water on the dnrnken dogs, for J 
do feel as tiougii I wanted a dram now, and no more watei 
— what will I do ? I must take a little cold, or I shall not 
sleep a wink to-night. Bah, how I hate drunkards." 

What for, Mrs. McTravers, why should you hate your 
own manufeoture 3 

Let the reader reflect ; there is a night before him. 

When the curtiun rises, we shall see what the author saw 
last night. 
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CHArTER XV. 



lied pilgrim 



When Mrs. McTravers told me that Mrs, De Vrai had sent 
a message for me, I was too weary to measure steps along a 
few blocks ; but when I read those three little magic words, 
weariness had gone, Bridget thought so too. " He is gone, 
ma'am." Y^, Ke was gone, gone abroad at midnight with a 
merry heart, 

'^A merry heart goes all day, 
Your sad one tires in a mile," 

A mile was soon told, and I felt no tiring. Up this step 
and that, peering at the blind numbers on the doors ; how 
could 1 tell one from the other 3 The almanac said there 
should be moonsliine at this hour, the clouds and rain put in 
their veto. No matter, the almanac had said it, and that was 
enough for the gaa contractors. If the moon chose ':o get 
behind a cloud, it was none of their look out. They would 
not light tlieir lamps, though darkness, thick, black darlaieas, 
spread over the earth. Wliy should they ? It was not in 
the bond. So the traveller plodded on in the dark. How 
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could one see the numbers ? Not bj city liglit, but by city 
license. Here bums a " coffee-house " laaap, where ruia alone 
is soM. More improvident than his city fathers, this one lights 
up his lamp, of dark, rainy nights, whether the moon is in the 
almanac, or city fathers' brains. His number is plain enough. 
'Tis an even number — I am on the wrong side of the street. 
Now, cross over, and here is, 41, 49, 61, 53 — tliis must be it, 
and yet it cannot be. It is a neat, two story, brick house, 
with basement and attic, in a row of the same sort, ia a clean, 
wide street. 

It is a very unlikely place for such a home as we have seen, 
for the home of Little Katy's mother. 

How, are we deceived again ! It must be in the number ; 
perhaps we can not see it rightly by the dim glimmer of the 
grog-shop lamp. It is the first glimmer that ever came from 
such a place to any good. 

There is no bell, but there is an old-fashioned iron knocker 
uponthedoor; shall I use it ; whatifit wakes up some strange 
sleeper and brings a fever-heated nightrcapped angry head out 
of the upper window, with hasty words, perhaps cross ones of 
"who is there?" I have no familiar "it's me," to answer. 
No one will say, "wait a moment, dear, and I will open the 

All is still within. It were a pity to disturb the quiet 
sleepers for nothing, notliing but the gratification of idle cu- 
riosity ; to make the inquiiy if — if — Mrs. M;^,- — ivhat was her 
name? Now that is gone — faded from ray racmory as easily 
as it was washed away from that paper. Whom could I inqrdre 
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for! Should I inquire for "Little K»tj i MotliPil I slionll 
in ail probability be told to go across the stieot inil raquiro 
thei'e, where I got my liquor, upon which, to got diunk Or 
else, perhaps, to go home and inquiu f my moth i knew 
that I was out;" or told that she might happen to wake up 
and find her green g^ling of a son gone — gone out in the 
street to inquire after little girls' mother'i — no doubt she woul 1 
be much alarraed. It was well that the moon was veiled, or 
else the man in it would have seen how sheepish 1 looted as 
I sueaked down the stflps, with a weary step, that could not 
have gone the half a mile without tiring. 

How I did rejoice that no watcliman ^aa in eight to see 
how crestrfallen I went away and stood up in the shade of a 
lamp post I A few minutes afterwards, I would have given 
gold for the sight of a brass star. 

What for! Why did I not go home? What prompted 
Bie to keep watch at that lamp post? My object in coming 
had failed. I had acted upon tlie momenta y sp r of a ner 
vous temperament, heated into a state ot exc femen by what 
I had seen in the early part of the e en ng connec el with 
some of the scenes of the last fe v weeks exc 1 te wh ch 

had driven me, without cons dera on to a t ofi cl a ng an 
ignta fatuus, in the swampy Ja^-k o 1 ntern produ n a of 
this city, and it had led me here ani lett mo hi ng g nst 
a lamp post Was evei'poor v ^\i lei o a ejerboi,! 
"G-o home," reason told iis. If the lamp p- st hid been a re- 
pelling magnet, I should have g ne I vaa the contrary and 
I could cot break the .attriiction. 
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That iron lamp post may possess a very strong i 
.power, yet it is hardly possible, or probable— nay, it is very 
improbable that it was that power whioli had drawn me 
hither and tept me waiting " coming events." 
■ They do " cast their shadows before fo th shadow and 
then the substance of a man came ound the co ner L ke 
half of those who wait the streets at th s hou 1 e w as d unk 
Just then there was a moving light n '^^o 5 The ntoxioa 
ted night-walker caught the sight f t ju t as li anie 
opposite the lamp post, and he stopped an! Hughe 1 one of 
those horrid laughs, whicli give tl e Hood i ch 11 an 1 senr) t 
with a pang and fluttering fear to the h trt 

The last sad remains of a gentlemen^no — a rou6, staod in 
the dim light of a lamp wHch had been to him tJie guide to 

" Ha, ha, ha, my old bird, you are ^tir I see. It is a long 
time since I have seen you, but I have 6aged you at last. 
You would not speak to me, ha, in Broadway, but I ti'acked 
you home, and now I am going to roost in the old nest, or I 
will blow you out of your fine feathers, my lady. Won't let 
me in? Won't let me in ? Then I will break in. Hold, here 
comes a star. I'll keep dark wiile it shines," Back he went 
around the comer, the star went carelessly onward down that 
way, and I went eaves-dropping. I was impelled to do it. I 
saw a light come in the front room and heard voices, and felt 
that there was some strange connection between this hcnise 
and that man, and perhaps myself, and that the mystery must 
soon be solved. 
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The bliods were closed, but the sash was up. I stood close 
under the vfindow, and the voices dmpped down upon my ear 
through the dats, clear and distinct as though I had heon in 
the room. 

The light-bearer with a noiseless step, as though a,fraid of 
awaking some sick sleeper, approached a bed, shading the 
light with her hand. 

It was no use. The timid start easy. There was a rustling 
sound, as though some one started up from an uneasy pillow 
and sleepHdisturbing dreams. 

"Will he come?" 

That voice, those words. Do I dreara, or (a-e there spirits 
near ? Oh, how faniiliar^ — ^how painfully familiar— rem inis- 
cential of things past. What can it mean ? But one voice 
ever spoke those words in that tone, and that voice will never 
speat again. The dreamer is in the street It is my brain 
that is distu!-bed. Harli ! Again ! I heard aright. 

" Oh, no, he will not come. Why should he ? What am 
I to him ? Yet I wanted to see him a moment. It seems a.s 
though it is Be only who can protect me from that dreaded 
man. Oh, Phebe, Phebe, wtat should we do if he were 
to come here to-night? He has sworn to have revenge upon 
me for leaving him ; yet how could I live with a man who 
threatened my life every day in his drunken fits? Long after 
I went to Paris, he wrote to me that he would rob me of my 
child— his child, if lie died in the attempt. I long thoughts- 
nay, hoped that he was—that is, that he never would retuiii 
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&'om Cuba. I hoard of him in the dimgeons of the Moro, and 
now he is here." 

" Tes, ma'am, I is sure he is here. Dat am de fact. Jia 
sich man, stout, red face, black hair, and such eyes. I is sure 
he is 3 wicked man." 

" Only when he is drinking." 

"Well, dat all de time wid some folk." 

There was a gi'oan of anguish, in the ted. 

"But, Phebe, you describe his looks just as I saw them to- 
day. Have jou seen him V 

" Oh, yes, ma'am— thought I wouldn't tell you though— 
hut it come out when I didn't know him." 

"Where? Has he been here? Has he tracked me tome?" 

" Why, you see, ma'am, when I goes to the door to let 
AgTies Brentnall out, I sees him over the way, by de lamp, 
and when she goes down the street, he walks after her, and 
dat am last I see of him dis night," 

"Poor girl, then she is lost^ If ever he fixes his hasalisk 
eye upon her beauty, how can she escape. Poor girl — God 
protect thee — man will not." 

There was a sobbing that told of tears — tears that told of a 
kind heart, crushed by a cold and careless world. 

Then I was about to enter, hut something said, " not yet," 
and I stepped down into the shadow by the high stfips, till the 
footfall I heai'd upon the pavement should go by. 

It did not pass— it came directly np to the door, familiar 
&s a burglar with ite night latch key. Why had the? not 
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Ttolled the door ? It opened as tliougli to one who liad a 
right to enter. The iatruder — it was the dark-visaged man I 
had seen five minutea hefore — closed the door gently after him 
without latching it. 

There was a thin lace curtain before the window, through 
whicb, as I looked in between the slata of the blind, I could 
see him as he approached the bed. Phebe had left the light 
and gone into the back room. The lady had buried her face 
in the pillowa — nothing but her raven looks, hanging loose in 
her neck, were visible. ITie villain looked at her for a 
moment, then, satisfied that she was asleep, be reached over 
bei', and lifted a beautiftil little ^rl from her side, 

" Mother ! mother !" ■ 

The light shone in her face — the mother stai'ted at the 
appealing cry for help— sprang up-— Heavens, what do we see ? 
It is little Sissee — Little Eaty's sister and her mother! 

What a sight for that mother ! The man she so much 
dreaded — the man who had so disturbed her dreams — with 
her child, her last, her only child, in his strong arms, and no 
one near to protect, to save, 

. She sprang towards Mm, aad feed her feeble hands in bis 
hair. Of what avail? He flung her from him reeling, fainting, 
across the room. The noise brought the faithful Pbebe from 
her couch — too late. The mother saw her child disappearing 
in the dai'k passage — sbe beard her screams for help— slie 
heard no more. One look of bia terrible eye, as be bore away 
her struggling child, was enough to till one of a stronger foi'm 
than hers. One look of satisfied revenge — revenge of a inau 
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Upon a feeble woman, and tis liand is upon the door. One 
step more and he is in the street. One step more and he 
fell, beneatli a blow of a stout cane in a strong man's hand, 
and lay trembling across that threshold, quivering like a bul- 
lock felled by the butcher's blow. 

" Here, Phebe, take the child ; take care of tlie mother ; 
tell her all is safe ; the Lord watches over the tmly penitent ; 
he will protect ; he will save." 

I dragged the unconscious mass of human flesh down, upon 
the pavement, and sta-uck three sharp blows upon the stones, 
with the broken cane — broken in avenging a feeble woman. 
Jt was answered right and left, up and down, and agnin 
repeated. I peered into the darknraa for the coming 
succor. 

"Will it come ! Will it come in time I For a strong hand 
has seized my only weapon, now he has it in his. There is a 
raomentaiy struggle — the prostrate man is up and the other 

A' large Bowie knife, the midnight prowler's fashionable 
weapon, is gleaming at my throat. A moment more, and all 
my debts were paid and duties done. 

Moments fleet fast, but all too slow for the a^assin's fcnife, 
when it is not the will of Him that giveth life, tliat life should 
fail. The knife fell, but not with a blow— it fell from a 
broken arm. 

The watchman's club had done the work. The watchman 
had heard the call, and had, come in time to save the avenger, 
and punish the assassin. 
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" Tate liim away. You know me and wliere to send when 
I am wanted. I have another life to save inside this house." 

What was said or done need not be told. The reader is 
dull of divining power, if he does not already inow. I 
cannot tell. I only know that I awaked from a short nap, 
next morning, in an easy chair, with a sweet little girl, some 
three ycai's old, clinging her aiins around my nect and nest- 
ling her cheek up to mine. Had mortal ever sweeter dreams ? 

" What time is it, Phebe ?" 

" Don't know dat, sir ; sun up yonder." 

" Is it ! And she sleeps quietly ? Veiy well, let her sleep. 
I will send a doctor, on my way home, to look at her. Good 
by. Bon jom', Sis. One more kiss, there." 

"You will come again, when mamma wates up?" 

"Yes — Good bye." 
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So it proved that night to Agnes Brentnall. -But who is 
she ? That we have yet to learn. 

We have only heard the name once, during tho conversa- 
tion, between Madame De Vrai and the black woman, Phebe, 
overheard in that eaves-dropping midnight scene described in 
the last chapter, unless this Agnes is the same one that we 
saw in a previous midnight scene. Perhaps it is, for now wa 
remember there was a Phebe in that. At any rate that name, 
from both of these night scenes, had become deeply impressed 
upon my mind, as belonging to a beautiful girl, followed in 
the street by a nighf^prowling wolf, with a ca,nine instinct 
which snufis in the breeze the far-off scent that leads him to 
some wandering female. 

Mrs. De Vrai had said ; " Then she is lost." 

"What had become of her? Had the woman-devouring 
monster consumed the innocent girl and come back for more 
prey! He will prey no more, soon ; he has met his deserts 
at last. The stony walls of the Tombs' prison, will hold him 
safe, and when he recovers from his broken arm, Ibe law will 
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have its courso. He will iiiy.li:e a good Sing Sing ivortet in 
stone. It will not break Ills heart, for it is as iai'd as the 
stone he will hammer. 

But what of poor Agaes 1 Would that I knew. Did sha 
fail before his basalisk eye S Such thoughts were upon my 
mind as I entered the door of the house I called my home, 
jifter such a night of strange adventures as I tave just made 
tie reader acc[uaiiited with, 

"Wiierohave you been!" was the anxious question that 
met me as I entered. 

" What in the world took you out and kept you out all 
night ? Did you. find that woman ? How is she ? la aiij- 
thing the matter! I do think you might write quite a 
romance out of your adyentures." 

Tlioro is no occasion to write romance, it is only necesaary 
to giyo th.e real pictures of life— real scenes as they occur in 
New York, to make up a volume more strange than wildest 



'; Where have I beenS Where I saw sti'ange eiglits. 
Where it does seem as though some mysterio\is influence led 
me, to meet with another adventure." 

" You might have had one at home, sufficiently inferesting, 
I should think. A young girl, wickedly made diiink, for the 
basest purpose on earth— 'tia a horrid tale — ^you shall hear it 
by and by — unprotected — alone in the street, at mid"night — 
staggering to and fi'o' chased like a dog by a crowd of hoys 
and half-drunken men, taking refuge in our basement area, 
within ten minutes after you left the house," 
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" You took her in ? Yes, yes ; I see, I see— a lieavenJy 
deed produces a heavenly Emile." 

What was it shot tlirough my brain ? A thought. A 
Btrange thought. What could have sent it there. Is it true? 
We shall see. 

" Wliat ia lier name ? — where is she S You have not sent 
her away ?" 

" You shall see — come aip-staifs. She is not up yet She 
has been distressingly siefe — she is better now, almost well, 
ttoTigli very feeble. The doctor says, she was poisoned." 

" No doubt, if drunk, of course she was. Every drop of 
drunkenness-produoing liquor is poison, of tho most subtle 
kind — slow, but sure." 

She wite still in bed. Ilec kind protector had ftirnished 
her with a clean, white bed-gown and cap, and a prettier face, 
indicating about sixteeen or seventeen years, never looted up 
smilingly from a downy pillow. 

" She is veiy pale now. She vomited tembly all the laff 
ter part of the night. Her color will soon come again." 

" Oh, y^ ma'am, I feel quite well now. Do let me get up 
and dress myself, and go home — I cannot bear to be a trouble 
t« you any longer. Oh, sir, she has been a mother to me — ■ 
more than a mother — if I had such a mother ." 

" Well, well, my girl, never mind now. You cannot get 
up yet. You must keep tjuiet to-day. To-morrow, wo wiU 
Bee you safe home." 

" Oh, sir, I cannot possibly wait till to-morrow. What will 
Mrs. Melti'snd think!" 

15* 
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She sball Itoow ail about it befoie EigLt." 

" Oh, no, no, no ! not all, not all ! I sliould die with 
shame." 

" "Well, then, only that you have been to see a friend, and 
was tivken very sick." 

" Yea, I have been to see a friend, a dear friend, a poor 
unfortunate woman. Indeed, I mtist get up. She is sicker 
than I am, and besides, I promised to go, too, and see a friend 
for her. It is a gentleman that she thinks a great deal of, 
sir, — one who was very kind to her when she was very bad, 
and hved very miserably, and she thinks ho was sent by Pro- 
vidence to save her from total ruin. That, sir, was before 
her little daughter died. Did you over read about that, sir ! 
it was published in ' the New York Ti'ibiiiie.' " 

" I do not know ; that paper publishes bo many stories. I 
read (he most of them. Then, you want to see Mr. Greeley. 
You need not go there for that, you can - — — " 

" Oh, are you Mr. Greeley, then ?" 

" No, but I shall see him soon, and I will tell him what 
you want. If it is to assist some poor distj'eased widow, you 
may depend upon it, he will do all he can wford, for he is a 
good man ; his worst enemies acknowl.^e that." 

"No, sir, it is not Mr, Greeley, that I am to go and see, it 
is another gentleman in the ofGce of his paper." 

" "Who is it ? "What ia his name ? I know all of the gen- 
t.emen in that office ; I can take your message to any one of 
them, and will do so with pleaaure. Is it Mr. Daaa? he is 
the next principal editor to Mr. Greeley." 
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" No, tliat is not the name. I cannot I'cooliect it, now. 
But he is one of the editors." 

" One of the editors ! Why, my girl, that paper has a 
dozen editors. Perhaps, it is one of the assistants. Is it Mr. 
Cleveiand ?— no— M Snow S— no— Mr. Fry, Mr. Thayer 1— 
no— Mr. Eipley !— no— Mr Otta son ?" 

" ISTo, I fhini n t b t th t sou ds something like it." 

"Why, my deir ^ 1 thero a-e a hundred men, editors, 
repoi'tera, compo tors p e met book-keepers, and all, in that 
office ; now, how are you going to find one that you do not 
know, and say you have forgotten his name S" 

"May be I shall recollect it when I get there. Don't you 
know how names come baok to us sometimes ! Do you 
never forget names V 

" Oft«n, but I never forget faces. I have seen yours before, 
but I have forgotten where, just as you have forgotten that 
gentleman's name." 

" Oh, sir, have you ? well, I do not remember your face, 
but it does seem as though I had heard your voice, and, per- 
haps, if the room was not so dark, I should know you. The 
lady said, I must keep it dark, and sleep this morning. It is 
no wonder that I should forget everything, I was so badly 
fiightened last night." 

" Well, I don't see how you are to find which one you wish 
to see, among so many, unless you can recollect his name." 

" Oh, that w:IL be easy enough, sir. I will aak one of the 
gentlemen. T ani sure'any one of them will tel! me, for I am 
sure they are all gentlemen, real gentlemen." 
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"I do not sec w]iat it is tliat you. are to inquire for, or who, 
or how to find out whict one, or anything about it." 

" Oh, sir, it is tlie one that wrot« that little story abouL her 
dauglitcx," 

"Her daughter?" 

"Yes, sir, Mrs. De Vrai's daughter." 

A light began to dawn in my mind, and I said carelessly, 
" her daughter J" 

" Yes, sir, her daughter'. Little Katy, in that prettj story 
of Hot Com. She is little Kaly's mother, sir, and she wants 
to see the gentleman that wrote tJiat story. She did not 
tnow his name until yesterday. She thought it was Mr. 
Greeley, and he was out of town, and she had never seen him 
since Little Katy was buried, and she had moved away from 
where she used to live, without letting him know where she 
was. Yesterday she found out her mistake, and sent Phebe 
— you laugh— -do you know Ehebe?" 

" Yes, yes, I know Phebe, and I know you now ; I know 
you for a kind-hearted, good-natured girl. Your name is 
Agnes." 

"Oh, yea, sir, has Mrs. Morgan told you." 

Kow the reader is surprised. Yea, it is Mrs. Morgan — 
Athalia. It was she that faced the crowd of savages that 
cried " drag her out." It. was ehe that took poor Agnes 
in and gave up her own bed, and nureed and watched her all 
night, and sent for a physician for her. It was Agnes, the 
girl that you have seen in the picture with the negro wood- 
sawyer, and at his home when Phebe divided her bed to give 
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the poor girl a lodging. There ia some goodness yet in human 
nature. It was Phebe that Agnes went to see, while nursing 
Mrs. De Vraj, It was the latter for whom she was now so 
anxious to got up out of her sicfe 'bed, that she might go anil 
tell the gentleman who wrote the story of " Little Katy," tliat 
Little Katy's mother was almost dying to see him. It was by 
that token that she would find him. 

" Did Mi's. Morgan tell you my name." 
"N'o, she has not told me; you told me that a loug tame 
ago." 

" Me, sir ? Do you know me, sir V 

"Yes, better than you. do me. You have forgotten the 
gentleman that stopped you in the street one night with old 
Peter?" 

" Oh, dear me ; yes, ao, not forgotten, hut I did not remem- 
ber. Oh, oh, how singular that I should come right here t') 
this house, where you live, and this dear good lady lives. Oh, 
I wish I was good ; but I am not a good ^rl. Oh, sir, has 
this lady told you how bad I was last night ! But it was not 
all my fault, sir. If you only knew, what a poor unfortuuate 
girl I have been — ^hut sir, upon my word, I have not haen what 
folks call a had girl," 

" We believe you. There, don't cry, keep yourself quiet 
to-day, and we hope to see you quite smart this evening." 

" Oh, do let me go and find that gentleman, for Mrs. De 
Vrai. If you only knew what a good lady she is now, now 
she don't drink any more. But I am afraid she won't live 
very long, She has got a dreadful cough. And she waa 
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worse last night, for she saw somebody in the street yesterday 
— some man^a bad man — I believe they are all bad — no, 
no, I don't mean all — ^bnt a good many of them," 

"I am glad that the sight of bad men in the street, don't 
make oyoij lady sick who sees one ; if it did we might turn 
the whole city into a general hospital. But what about that 

" I don't know what, but she was dreadful 'fraid of him, and 
that he would come where she lives." 

"So he did, but he will not come again, soon." 

"Then you know him, too !" 

" Yes. And that is not all I know, I know you left Mrs. 
De Vrai's last night about half-past nine o'clock, on your way 
home ; that soon after you started you were overtafeen by a 
stout-built gentleman, with black hair and black whiskera, who 
said, ' GJood evening, Miss, how did you leave Mrs. De Vrai, 
this evening?"' 

" Mercy on me, his exact words. Did you hear them ? I 
am sure I did not see anybody else near us at the time." 

" No, I did not hear him — was not in that part of the city," 

" He has told you then. I am sure I never did." 

"Ko, neither have told me." 

" What then V 

"What thenS why, then you answered, ' Oh, sir, are you 
acquainted with Mrs. De Vrai V" 

" So I did ; why how strange that you should know it all." 

" And then he began to talk to you about the danger of 
such a pretty girl going home alone — " 
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"Yes, sir, and then he ofifircdme his arm; and, and, and I 
thought aa he waa a friend of Mi's. De Vrai'a 1 might tale it, 
and he aaid so many pretty things that"— - 

" That you were deceived by a villain, and " 

"Oh, sir, for mercy sake doa't tell all before this dear good 
lady, she who saved my life last night. Don't tell all." 

" Why, Agnes, I cannot tell all. How do you suppose I 
know all i" 

"I don't know, sir, but I am sure you do. What is it 
makes you know it; is it what they call animal magnetism, 
or what is it ! Arc you a medium V 

" Ym, I hope so ; a medium of glad tidings, that will bring 
great joy to the world. But not a spirit medium, as they are 
called." 

" I don't inow then how you know all about me, but I am 
sure you do." 

" No, I do not ; I never saw yon but once before, in my life 
— never heard of you since except to hear youj name men- 
tioned once last night, and that you had been at Mrs. De 
Vrai's in the evening, and that that man followed you from 
there, and I guessed his wicked purpose." 

" Yea, yes, wicked indeed." 

"I know nothing more. 1 do not ask you either to-tell 
more, yet I believe it would be a reUef to you to tell it, and 
that it will be a burden off of your mind." 

" Yes, yea, it will, it will ; but I am afraid that you will not 
believe me, or that you will despise mc, or laugh at me for 
being so simple, to be so deceived by a stranger ; but then 
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how could I ttill that lio was a bad man, and tlie streets so 
dark V' 

Poor child, could she liave told any better if it iad been 
fia light as noonday, that the eofVspoken, smiling gentleman, 
with Ilia aweet words, only used tliem to cover up a heart full 
of bitterness and lying deceit ? 

" And so he told you he was an acquaintance of Mrs. De 
Vrai'a, a friend, and then he offered you his arm." 

"Yes, sir, and I thought I might take it — that it was so 
kind of him — for he told me tiat he was just going in to see 
her when he saw a lady come out, and he thought he would 
step along and ask her if Mrs. De Vrai was up, and how she 
was tliis evening, and if she had gone to bed, he would not 
disturb her ; perhaps too, ie might be of service to a friend of 
hers, by walking home with her. And then ]ie asked me a 
great many questions about Mrs. De Vrai, how long she had 
lived there, and who lived with her, and who else lived in the 
house, and about little Sisseo ; he asked such a heap of quea- 
tiona — if she was pretty, and how big she was, and where 
she slept, and where her mother slept, and oh 1 I cannot tell 
you how many things ; and then he told me bow he knew her 
in Paiia, and what a pretty little girl she had — that was Katy, 
sir, — and then I told him that Katy was dead, and then^ — but 
I did not think of it then-— he did not seem a bit sorry about 
it, while I could not help crying, only thinking about it — and 
that slie should die just then too, when her mother was going 
to be a good mother, and when some good men were just 
going to begla to be good to her. Oh, sir, it was sad, very 
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sad for her to die iLen, ma? it not ? But I suppose it k all 
right — tiiat everything is for the best^-Mr. Pease says it is. 
Do you know Mr. Pease— has Mr. Pease ever t«ld you about 
her ; has he told you how Mrs. De Vmi used to live in the 
Five Points, and how little Katy used to aell hot corn V 

" So, nothing, but never mind that now. You were going 
to tell us about the stranger you. were walking and chatting 
with so cosily." 

"So I will." 

"Yes, so I was. But when I talked about Little Katy's 
death, I got off my story. "Well, sir, we walked on to- 
wards Broadway, and he said we would go through Canal 
street, it was hghtar there, and so it was, a good njany shops 
were open, and all the places where folks go to drink, and 
the ice cream saloons were open, and there were such crowds 
of pretty girls walking arm in aj-m with nice gentlemen, look- 
ing so proud and happy with their beam:, and I suppose I 
looked just so, too, for I could not help thinking how poor I 
had been, and now how well dressed I was, and that I had a 
bean, too ; and when I saw others going in to get iee cream 
and good suppers, I almost wished— well, I did feel tempted' 
and I suppose all girls do, who see such things ; and I sup- 
pose he must have guessed what I was thinking oi, fbr he 
said, ' we won't go into any of those public places, there is a 

nice place just round the comer — real genteel — it is the 

Hotel— we will go there and have some ice cream and good 
cool ice water — you don't drink anything else V said he, sort 
of inquiringly—' no, sir, not now, I have taken the pledge,' — 
' so have I,' says he — ' that is right — all girls ought to take the 
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pledge.' So we turned up Broadway, and then I ahouM think 
just round one corner, but I don't kuow certain, it was so 
light, and so many finely dressed gemtlemei! found the door, 
and one of them said, ' look there, Jim, what a pretty girl 
De V. lias got ; and that made mo blush, and feel so confused I 
did not know which way I went, and so I clung to his arm, 
for I thought with him I was safe, and the first that I knew, 
we were standing close behind some ladies and gentlemen 
going in at a door — I saw ' private door ' on it, and did not 
quit* like that, but I did not exactly know what it meant, and 
hung back a little, and then he spoke so sweetly, and said, 
' don't be afraid,' that I thought it was aU right, or else what 
wonld so many ladies and gentlemen go there for! So we 
went in, and the gentleman says to the nice-looking waiter, 
in his clean white apron, 'Wo. fl. Bill.' 

" ' No. 6 is occupied, air, but I will give you anotlier room — 
all right.' 

' All right' What could it mean t "What could it mean 
that most all tlie ladiea I saw, wore thick, close veHa, so that 
nobody could tell who they were, old or young, ugly or 
pretty? But I had not much time to think, for we walked 
very f^t through the passage, between I don't know how 
many httle private supper rooms, and pretty soon we went 
into one ourselves. There was a table, four chaii's and not 
much else in the room. The waiter made the gas light burn 
bright and then stood a moment for his order. 

'"What shall it be. Miss — I do not recollect your 
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■' How should lie 3 I had never told him, he never know it. 
I answered, ' Brentnali.' 

" ' Oh, yes. Miss Brentnali, what shall we have V " 

How easy poor, weak g-irls are flattered. It waa the flret 
time, perhaps, she had been thus addressed. What would alie 
have? She did not know. 

"I was hungry, real hungry, and, so I told him, when he 
insisted upon it, that I waa so ; and then Lo said, how fortu- 
nate that two hungiy persons should happen. ix> meet, and thaj. 
they had come to such a good place, where they could get 
eycvytbing that the heart could wish. Did I like crahs — soft 
crabs — then we would have a supper of soft crabs. ' And I 
say, Bill, while they avo cooking, bring some ice water, a 
chicken salad, and, let me see, you drink nothing hut water, 
I drink no liquor, no wine. Are you fond of Heidsiokf I 
could not teE — I did not know what Heidsick was, only that 
it was some kind of drink that the fellows used to call for at 
that house where you saw Peter help me to get away fi'om. 
I thought it was some kind of soda water, it used to sparkle 
and foam so, when they pouted it out, but I would never taste 
it then ; I wish I had not now. I would not, only that the 
gentleman said it was like water, 

" ' It is a sweet, pleasant French drink,' said he, ' not a drop 
of spirit in it — about like ginger pop, or soda water — you will 
see how it flies when I draw the cork.' 

" It did fiy and foam and sparkle, as he poured it out, and 
looked so good. He handed me a glass with such a smile, 
how could I refuse ? How could I know I should break my 
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pledge ]>y tasting ? It bxsind so good, bow could I help drink- 
ing. Tiie salad was very good, and that made the drink 
taste better still, and so we eat and sipped, and sipped ajjd eat 
with a silver fork. It was delightful. 

f After a while the crabs came, and then we eat tbem — how 
good. Was it any wonder that ao many come here to eat, 
and di'ink 'Hiedsiek!' And then the rooms were so quiet. 
Still, the partitions are very thin, for I ovei'heard a woman in 
the next room say t« a gentleman, 'now quit that, or I will 
t«ll my husband. You had better not do that again.' And 
tiien I heard a little scuffle, and then she swd, ' Are you not 
ashamed of yourself?' " 

Why was she not ashamed of herself! She would have 
been " mortified to death " to have hei husband know that 
she was ia tJiat room, eating late suppers and drinking wine, 
at least, once a week. No wonder she wore a thick veil. 
She was yet a little ashamed, for fashion's sake, ashamed to be 
seen going into a private room, at ten o'clock, at night, with 
a cavalier servante. She is on a quick voyage to a shameless 
harbor, and will soon arrive there — perhaps, just such a har- 
bor as the home of Elsie Morgan, where the rats harbored 
with her in the same cellar ; or the borne of little Katy, and 
her mother in Cow Bay, She would have been ashamed to 
have her husband know, that under pretence of going to 
visit a sick friend, she had come with a friend to sup in a 
"private room," in a "fashionable eating-house." So, too, 
would that husband have been ashamed to have his wife 
know, that under pretence of going to call on an old friend 
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at tlie hotel, he was actually, at that moment, enjoying him- 
self with that friend in the. next room, and that that fiaend 
waa a ffiend of his wife, too — the fashionable Mrs. Smith, 
wioae hiKband is in Oalifomia, toiling to earn money, which 
he remits to her, which she is using to proom'e a divorce from 
hitn, that she may marry a man she is ah'eady playing the 
harlot with, and whom she will fool in the same way she 
does her present poor simpleton of a Lnshand. In fact, she 
33 already fooling her paramour, for she is here with another 
man ; and that man is the husband of a lady, whom she 
addresses aa her " dear friend," Ah, well I Cesi la vie in 
New Tori. 

" So we sat and talked, and eat and drant, a long time, 
for time went merrily on, and at last he poured out the last 
of the good bottle, and we were Just going to drink it and 
go, for I said, ' I must go home, I hare a good mile to go yet,' 
and he said, ' Oh, I will see you safe home.' So as I was 
lifting the glass, he caught my arm, and said, ' Stop, theve is 
a fly in it ;' and he took my glass and began to look about for 
something to take (lie fly out. 

" ' Oh, this will do.' And he took a httle folded piece 
of paper out of his pocket, and stooped down a Jittle wader 
the table, as though to throw it on the floor." 

"What for?" 

" Do you think he could have put anything in the glass out 
of that piece of paper, just in the moment he had it ? 1 
thought there was a bitter taste. I wish I had thought so at 
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(irst. But I drank it, and then started to go liome. When 
I got in the street, I did not know which, way I went, I 
BLould have gone up Broadway, but we did not. Everything 
seemed so strange. I felt as thotigli I could fly aJmoat. I 
never felt so before. I clung to his arm, 1 could not walk 
without it. I felt as though. I could almost hug liim. And 
then he put his arm avound my waist ; I am sure I would not 
have let him do that if I had known what I was ahout ; and 
BO wo went on, I do not know how fer, or which way, but it 
could not have been a great way, and then he went up to a 
great fine house, with a silver plate on the door, with a name 
on it in great letters, it was Phillips or Brown, or something, 
only one name — just as though they were ashamed of the 
other, or else did not want to be known, or something. I 
said, don't go in tiere, what will the folks think ? and he 
said, ' Oh, this is a friend of mine lives here, a very nice lady, 
and we will stop and rest a little while, and then I will go 
home with you. I guess the Hiedsick has got in your head 
a little, and we will go in here and wait awhile, till you feel 
better.' "Well, I did. feel as though I could not go home, 
until I got over my dizzineaa, and when he said, he kaew the 
folks, and that they were nice people, I thought I would go 
in a few minutes. So he rung the bell, and then a woman 
came and opened a littie blind in the door, so that she could 
see who was there, and then he said, ' Open the door, Leta,' 
and then she said, ' Oh, is that you ? and then I knew ho was 
acquainted there, and in we went, and he whispered some- 
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thing to her, and tten she called the servant giil and told Tier 
to show the gentleman isp to No. 6. There it was, No. 6 
again. And there it was again, for she said, 'tiiere is a gen- 
tleman and lady in No. 6 now ; I will give them another, 
all riglit.' I am sure, I never shall hear that word agiiin 
wittout believing it means all wrong. But I scarcely knew- 
right from wrong ; I just held to his aim, and went wherever 
he led me. It was a very nice room that she showed us in. 
There were beautiful pictures on the walls; I could not see 
very well what they were, but "I thought they looked like 
some I had seen once before, such as I am sure never should ba 
hung up auywhcre. There was a great mirror, and marble-top 
tables, and wasbstand, a very rich cai'pet, and such a splendid 
bed, and chairs and rocking chairs, one of which I sat down 
in, for I felt so tired and sort of sleepy ; and then he told the 
servant to bring in some water, and when it came, he poured 
.out a tumbler full, but I do believe it was half wine, and I 
drank it down, and then I felt, oh, I never can tell how I felt, 
or what happened after that ; but I know more happened, 
and that more was — was — what I never can tell." 

"Villain, black-hearted villain; who laid his snares for a 
poor, simple-hearted girl, to work her rain, I wonder that 
yon ever got away, ever got out of that house. How did you 
doit?" 

"When I came to a little, I ran down stairs as fast as I 
could go, and he ran after me, and cried, ' Stop her,' and two 
:>ther women ran out in the hall to do it, but just then the 
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door was opened, ana two gentlemen were going out, and I ran 
right into the ai'ms of one of them, and be carried me clear, 
out, ill spite of them, and then the other one said, ' Let her 
go, she is drunk— now run.' I did run and they hahooed, 
and then the boys took after me, and, oh, dear, you know the 
rest." 
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Perhaps some of my readers hsvG been auflioioatly inter- 
ested to inquire, " Wlio is Agnea, and what of ter ?" Perhaps 
there may be some, who, like Mrs. McTravew, think she ia 
not a proper character to introduce inti i respectable femily, 
coming as she did from a house which gm,8 an air of taint, 
spoiled, lost, rained, to eveiy charai,tei that is found within 
its walls. I am aware that theie 11 room foi suspicion, hut 
suspicion is not proof. In th? tise ot Ath'ihi, hei ittnow 
ledo^ed sin is no more proof of moral turpitude than any other 
act of a deranged mind. Alunaticmayki!l,yet it is not murder. 
A drunken husband may beat his loving wife, and loye her 
still. It was not the man. who struck the blow, it was the 
demon Rum I It was not Athalia who lost her virtue, it was 
the worse than demon who wbhed her — intoxicated her — 
desti'oyed her reason — enslaved her mind — but he did not, 
could not, destroy her virtuous, benevolent heart. Her 
conduct toward Agnes, is alone sufRcient to prove this. And 
if she had known as much as I did of Agnes, that there might 
be some ground of suspicion against her, it would have made 
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no odds ; she would hove taken her in and taken cire of hsi 
in the same way, if she Lad known that she was a gi-CBt 
Binner; ttat is the true way to work reformation ; and then 
she would have said, " Go, daughter, and sin no more." 

But she knew nothing against Agnes ; even after I had told 
her of tlie trunk, she said, all may yet he right. She was 
unwilling to believe that all was wrong. How triumphantly 
she met mo as I came home in the evening — how a woman 
does love to triumph over us in a good canse, proving herself 
what she is in all the purest qualities of the heart, — our 
superior. 

" I told you so," said Athalia. " I knew there had been 
some base deception, some wickedness practieed towards that 
poor girl to inveigle her into that honae, Come up stairs, and 
you shall hear her story fiom her own lips ; she is quite smart 
now, and ab!e to sit up and talk, and looks so pretty — she ia 
pretty, and that has been tlie great cause of her trouble. But 
she is a good gii'l ; I have heard a good deal about her to 
day, besides what she has told me, Phehe and Peter, Lavd 
both been here, and such a meeting, oh ! it wonld have done 
your heart good to havp bpeu here, and to see these poor 
blacks' conduct towards this girl, after I had told them the 
Bfory of her adventures last evening: they hugged hi-r, and 
kissed her with as mni'h affection as thongh she had been one 
of their own ; and then Peter went to see the lady where she 
had been living, at the plaoe he got for her, the next day 
after your first iiiterview with her, and the lady was terribly 
alarmed about the poor gjrl, and po slin \i-nnlil nnt li't Ppter 
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come back until she had the carriage up, and then she took 
him ill — only to think, such a sweet, nice, pretty lady did not 
feel herself in the least disgraced to ride with a poor, old, 
Eegro wood-sawyer ia lier fine carriage, to visit a poor sick 
servant girl. And so she came, and such 3 time ! wliy, if sho 
had hoen ter own. child, sho could not have been moie 
affectionat«. And then Agnes told us her story, and then I 
told Mrs. Meltrand, that is her name, about Mrs. De Vrai, and 
how that same man, who ti'eateil Agnes so badly, tried to steal 
Mrs. De Vrai's little girl, and then she said, ' how singular,' 
and then of course I said, what is so singular f 

"Ah rae, it is a long story, and would not interest you, but 
I was robbed of a dear little girl, fifteen years ago, in England, 
by just such a man, in just the same way, but it could not 
have been this man, his name was Brentnall." 

" Brentnall, why that is my name," said Agnes. 

"Your name, why you never told me that before." 
" No, ma'am, you never asked me, and I did not suppose that 
you cared to know anything about me, only that I was a 
good girl, and did your work well, and answered to the name 

Tiiie. How little interest we all take in our servanis; 
they come and go and we nevev know that they Lave any 
name but one that is most convenient to call them by, and 
we take no interest in them, hardly enough to know that 
they possess souls as precious as our own, 

" And so, your name ia Brentnall, what was your father's 
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" I don't know, ma'ani, as I ever had any, or mother eitiier," 

" But you must have had both." 

" Oh yes, I suppose I must, to have been born, but I mean 
t never saw any." 

" Where did you live, and who brought you up V 

" I lived with au uncle, near Belfast, and. came over with 
him and his family, and every one of tliem died of ship fever 
on the voyage, and when I landed here in this great dty, I 
was utterly alone, and almost penniless. Oh dear !" 

"And then Mrs. Meltrand, said, 'Oh dear,' and she went 
away feeling sad. I do wish I knew what it could be in that 
name that made her feel so sad. Some reminiscence con- 
nected with the loss of her little girl, I suppose. It is very 
sad, to lose a child by death, it must be very mucli more sad 
to have one stolen away, and never know what becomes of it, 
whether dead or alive ; and if the molliej' should meet hei' 
own child in the street not to know it ; but dear me, how I am 
running on while you axe eating yonr supper, as though yon 
had nothing to think of but the tilings that interest me so 
much. But if yon have been able to eat while I have been 
talking, come up to my room and see my protfigS and hear 
her story," 

So we went up, and found the invalid almost recovered, 
looking so sweet, for she looked grateful, and that, when it 
beams out like the sunlight, will make any face look beautiful. 

" I told you," said Mrs. Morgan, " about her landing here 
penniless and alone, and I want she should tell you— there 
now, there is the hoU, how I do hope that is uncle — yes if. is 
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— it ia ; do you he^ bitn talking to Bridget J that is his step, 

Now the door opens, and now she is in Ms arma, and now 
there are more questions than answers : — 

" "Wlien did he arriveS How did he find tilings out West. 
Has lie been to supper f What is the news ?" 

" Noff you are a perfect woman, you are enough to confuse 
a whii'lwiud. Sit down, and be quiet, and I will tell you alt 
that you need to inow. But first tell me who is this young 
lady; you foigot to introduce me," 

"So I did, but of course she knows by this time that you 
are my uncle, and you will know directly all about her, for 
she waa just going to tell part of her story, and I shall tell 
the rest before you go to bed, 

" I will warrant tliaL Perhaps you would like to hoar 
mine, and where I have been since I arrived." 

" Yes, indeed, do tell me, and why you did not come right 
home !" 

"I have been to jail, since I arrived; locked up in the 
ciiminal cells. It is a little singular too, how I got ttere. 
It is all owing to the newspapers." 

" Owing to the newspapers, uncle, I do not understand how 
the papers should get you in prison." 

" Very well I do I saw an item in one of them this 
evening about the arrest of i pei^on nhj'.e name struck me 
very forcibly as being that of i man wh m I once knew in 
Europe, and who I wa** \ery in\ious to ste toi I felt the 
deepest inti rest to know whit hid bei,oine of his wife. Fot 
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}iim I cared iiotbuig, I knew hu was a, villain, and felt rajaieed 
to &ink lie tad met his deserts si last; but his wife ivas a 
eweet good woman, a victitn of unfortunate circumstances all 
through her life, and when I saw her last I had reason to fear 
that she was falling into a couiac adopted by many, many 
others, of drowning sorrow in wine. But I shall not tell my 
atcry now ; I will sit down and hear yours." 

" Well theu, Agnes, tell what you did after lauding." 

At the sound of her name, Mr. Lovetree gave a little start, 
and smd, "Agnes! oh, pshaw !" and simlc back again in his 
eiisy chair, as though he had been affected by tlie name, and 
thought it very foolish that he had been so, Agnes, said : 
"Indeed, ma'am, I don't think the gentlemen will be at all 
interested to hear anything about me." 

"Yes, yea, I have promised them." 

" Well, then, after my uncle died, and all my fi'iends, I felt 
dreadful ; it is dreadful for a young girl to be left all alone in 
a strange country. So when the ship landed, or rather when 
she came to anchor, the people from, shore came aboard, and 
I saw how hiany of the poor emigrants had friends to wel- 
come them, and that I had none ; it was then that I felt the 
dreadful loneliness of my situation, and I sat down and uiiBd, 
for I could not help it, and then a man came and spoke to 
me very pleasantly, and asked me where I wanted to go, and 
all about it, and then I told him all my troiiblea, and then he 
said it was the luolnest thing in the world that I had met 
with him, for he was an emigrant agent, appointed by law, 
and he would take charge of me and take me ashore to a 
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board! ng-iiouse, aDii do everythiug for me. And then ha 
asked me how much money I tad, and I told him that I had 
but a few shilhngs, of my own, but that I had thi'ea gold 
sovereigns that were my uncle's — he had more, a great deal 
more, when lie died, but somebody must have taken it away 
- — and tliat was all I Lad in tlie world besides their chests of 
clothes and things. And then he said, that it was very luckj- 
for me that I had that, for he would have to pay half a 
guinea head-money for each passenger, no matter how many 
ivere dead, and then he would haye to pay the custom-house 
duty, and the wharfage and the cartage, and the week in 
advance for the board, and that would take all the money 
and more too, but he would pay tliat and hold the things 
until I could pay him back. So I gave him the money, and 
he got tlie cheats, all but my trunk,.! would keep that, and 
took them ashore, and took me to a boai'ding-house, and that 
was the last I ever saw of him, or the money or chests either, 
he had robbed me of all of my poor uncle's things, and my 
three gold sovereigns ; bo the landlady said, and he never 
paid her a cent of board. I did not know what to do ; I waa 
willing to work, but how should I find a place. The land- 
lady said, I must go to the ' Intelligence office.' I thought I 
should like to go somewhere to get intelligence of the man 
who had run away with my things, oi any ofhei intelligence 
that would be of any benefit to a poor iti mgpi m this great 
Babel of a city. And I asked her U> tell me the way to the 
' lutelligence office,' and I went theie It wis a gieat I'obm, 
divided into two parts ; one was full of men, and the other 
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of girls, sitting on long tienolies. 1 wejit in and sat down 
among them, ajid I suppose, I looked sad — I felt so, and I 
felt worse when I heard some of the girls snietering, and 
overheard them say, ' there is a green one.' If that was an 
' Intelligence ' office, I thought it a very queer way of g^viag 
it to one so miicli in need of it aa I was, Ailer a while, one 
of the girls came and sat down by me, and spote kindly, and 
asked where I came from, and a good many questions; I 
was almost afraid to answer hor, for fear that she was ' an 
emigrant agent,' too, and had some plan to cheat me, or prac- 
tice some deception, but I became convinced in a little whilo 
that she meant kindly ; and then I told her all about myself 
Then, she said, that I must get my name registered. I did 
not know what that was for, but I went up to the book- 
keeper, and told him my name, and age, and where 1 came 
from, and what I could do, and ho wrote it all down in a 
book and then told me to give him half a dollar, and when 
I got a place I must give him another one ; I did not know 
what for ; he gave me no intelligence about how I was to get 
a place, but he told ma to go and sit down again. So I did, 
all that day and all the three nest days, waiting for some- 
body to pick me out of tie lot. Every hour, somebody came 
and looked over all the girls, for all the world just as I have 
seen the people do in the pig-market, at an Irish fair, until 
they found one that would suit. One objected to me 
because I was ' green ;' another, because I had never been at 
service in this country ; another, because I had no recom- 
mend ; and then a girl whispered to me, and told me she 
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kuew a man who would write me just as many recommends 
aa I wanted, for a sliilling a piece. If that is the way recom- 
niends are made, I don't see what good they are. At last, 
after being looked over day after day, like a lot of damaged 
goods, a lady, at least, I tiouglit she was a lady, selected me 
the very first one, and for tlie very reason that twenty others 
had rejected me — because I was too good-looking. When she 
found that I had no friends in this country, and no father or 
motter in the world, she seemed still more anxious to have 
me, which I thought so kind of her, and then she told me 
that the work would bo very light, only some rooms to take 
care of, and wait upon company a little, and she knew 1 
should like the plac« ; I thought I should ; I did at first, but, 
I don't want to tell, before the gentlemen, why I did not like 
to live there ; this one knows already." 

" Well, well, you need not tell, we understand all about it. 
Ton have been treated just as a gi-eat many poor girls with- 
out friends have been treated before in this city ; and you got 
just as much intelligence, and just as much profit from 
jour application to the ' Intelligence office,' as a great many 
others have done before you." 

Now, it was Athalia's turn to tell her uncle all that she 
knew about Agnes, and then he told about his visit to the 
piiaon. 

" I found," said he, " the very man I expected, or rather 
hoped, it might, be, and it is well that I acted upon the 
impulse of the moment, for if I had not, I should have been 
loo late. It is tlio doctor's opinion, that he will ■ ot live till 
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morning. It aeeina that lie got into aome difficulty witli tha 
police last niglit, and ono of them, to prevent liim from stah- 
bing another man, broke his arm." 

Tliere was a littla start of surprise on ray ])art, and that of 
Mi's. Morgan ; but we made no interruption, and Lovetroe went 
on ■with his story. We thought, though, we could not help 
that 

" I expect he liad been drinking hard, for he tore off the 
bandage from his arm in the night, and when the keeper 
opened his cell this morning, he found him almost dead with 
loss of blood and vital prostration. He cannot live. They 
had aroused him, and I found him quite rational when I went 
in, and was immediately placed beyond all doubt as to the 
identity of the man, for he called me by name the moment 
he saw me." 

"I am glad you have come," said he, "I can trust you, 
and I want to make a clean breast of it before I die. My 
wife and child — my iaat one — are in this city, and when I am 
gone, I want you to go and see her, and tell her, that I shall 
never trouble her any more ; she will be glad to hear it, for 
she saiv me last night, and I left the old lady somewhat in a 
fright. I cannot tell you the exact number, but I can tell you 
so that you can find the house easy enough. It is in W — 
street." 

" Oh, dear, I cannot stand it any longer," said Mra. 
Morgan. 

"Cannot stand it? I don't sec anything that you cannot 
stand. Yon surpjise me." 
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" Not half as much as you surpiise us. Wo know all 
about it It was him," and she pointed to me, "that knocked 
tho I'ufEaii down ; it was him that he was about to stab when 
the watchman broke his arm; and it is she, tmcle, Mrs. De 
Vrai, his wife, who is the mother of Little Kat)' ; now, you 
know all about it; we know all about it." 

" No; not all, for he told me, that he beliered hia other wife 
was in this city, also, married here, and he wanted that I 
sliould loot her up, too; and tell her where, perhaps, she 
may find her child." 

"Tell her," said he, " that I left it with my brother, near 
Belfast, hn Irish farmer, by the name of William Brentnall." 

" William Brentnall !" said Agnes, her eyes opening with 
wild surprise. 

" I do "think," said Mr. Lovetree, " that I have lost my 
senses, or else some of the rest of you have. First, one, and 
then the other, lairly screams out some exclamation as 
tliough I were a oonjurer, and you could not comprehend 
my words or actions. Have you done now, shall I go on !" 

" Yes, yes, uncle ; I am dying with curiosity, and as for 
Agnes, she loots the very picture of wonder." 

"Indeed I feel so." 

"Well, I don't understand why, but I suppose I might as 
well proceed. 'Tell her,' said he, 'that he is well known 
jirid easily found, and that I left the child with him, telling 
hiiQ that it was mine, and that its mother was dead.' Then 
I was a little surprised, for I thought his name was De Vrai, 
'but that,' he said, ' was an assumed cue, the name by wliioh 
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he married the woman that I knew, because he dared not 
marry her by hia own. name. Then, 1 aalted him what wa? 
her name, who I should look for, and who she should inquire 
for, to find her child! Then he took a little card out of his 
pocket, as though he would write her name, and then he 
seemed to recollect his broken ai'm, and said, with a gi'oan, 
' my writing days are over, and all my days nearly,' Then, he 
told me, to take the card and write, and so I did, here it is — 
'this is the mother's name, and this is her daughter's, apon 
the truth of a dying man — tell her so, beg her to forgive 
and forget the dead.' " 

" What are the names ? Co tell us, uncle." 

"Mrs. Maltrand — Agnes Brentnall." 

Now there were at least two screams and one, " Oh how 
wonderful !" 

" Then Agues said, " Mrs. Meltrand my mother ! — that is 
wonderful !" 

Then Mr. Lovetree looked surprised ; all around him seemed 
fo be a mass of mystery. OtheiB began to see through it, he 
was now in the dark. 

Athalia explained. There was one point that she was not 
quite clear upon, and she asked her uncle if Agnes was really 
De Vrai'a daughter, or only Mrs. Meltrand's ? 

"His own. Mrs, Meltrand, was his lawful wife when lie 
married Mrs. De Vrai." 

" Oh my God \ then Agnes is his own child." 

None spoke — what each thought sent a thrill of icy liori-or to 
every heart. All groaned or werif, nona could speak. Thorn 
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are moments in lifa of speechless agony, when the mind ia 
complfitely horrified, when anything that breaks the silence 
cornea as a relief. It came now in tlie sound of the door 
bell. It was a messenger to Mr. Lovetree. It brought relief 
to aching minds. It was very short. It only said, " he is 
dead." It is perhaps wrong to rejoice at the death of a fellow 
creature, but we could not feel regret 

After the first fluali of excitement was over, a nota was 
written to Agnes's mother, simply stating that if she would 
call at Mrs. Morgan's at her earliest convenience, she would 
meet v/ith an individual who could t«ll her of her long-iost 
daughter. She made it convenient to coma immediately, 
though it was then ten o'clock at night. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that she could keep away 
till morning, particularly as she had lieaid a word or two at 
her first visit which Jeft ber mind uneasy. 

I drop the curtain upon the scene when the motba 
acknowledges and receives to her arms her long-lost daughter. 
■Vi-liile I go to carry comfort to the heart of Mrs, De Vrai, the 
ill-treated wife — the widow of a villain— the mother of his 
child, soon to be an orphan. 

What a load it lifted from her crushed heart, when I told 
her those three little words — "be is death" 
"Then my child will be safe, at least from his evil inflii- 

"What a dreadful thing it ia for a wife to feel upon the 
di^atli of ber husband that she is safe herself, that her child is 
safe, more safe among strangers than with its o".vn (ii'liei- 
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Why should she feel so ? Why does she feel so ? Tha 
answer is still shorter than that which gave her relief— whicK 
told her that her child's father was dead. That was composed 
of three words, this of one. Thaf one word is — Rum ! ! 

It was that which made a villain of him, a double viUaiu to 
two wives find the children of both. It was that whioh made 
him attempt the greatest wrong that a father can do to his 
own child. Poor Agnes ! 

It was that which drove Mi's. De Vrai step by step from the 
paths of peaceful, youthful innocence, comfort and affluence, to 
— but L will not name the intermediatesteps-— to that wretched 
abode where the little girl wtio sold Hot Com, and slept iu 
the rain upon the cold stones, breathed her pure life away in 
prayers to that mother not to drink any more of tliat soul 
and body destroying rum. 

It was tliat mother, who, upon her death bed, prayed me 
to tell the world the fiuits that the traffic in rum produces. 
"Tell.them to look at me, at my history, or a brief view of 
it; its details would fill a volume. Tell motheiB to watch 
their daughters. Tell those who bring up children ia hotels 
and public houses, that they are rearing their daughtei's to 
one chance of virtue, against ten of ain and woe. My motl^^r 
was left early a widow, with a competence to raise her tv,-o 
daughters "at home," yet she seemed to delight in the excite- 
ment incident to a life in a hotel or great boarding-house. 
As children, we wei'e petted and spoiled ; as misses, wo 
loai'iied all that girls usually leaiu in such boarding-schools 
as f.isliionable mothers send them to ; as young ladieis, we 
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were the flatfered of fops and rout's, and our motter allowud 
us to be in a constant flirtation at home, or out eveiy iiigkt to 
parties, balls, soirees, tbeatres, concerts, and then to saloons, 
late suppers, and wines, and — ob dear ! — wbat if I bad bad a 
borne and a mother to keep me out of Uimptation ; but I had 
not, and I met with the fats almost inevitable. 

" Among tlie boarders at the liotel, where we stopped al 
Saratoga, was aa Englishman, who claimed, and I Mieve 
lightly, to be one of the nobility, for Le wrote bis name. Sir 

Charles E , and bad a well-known coat of ai'ras upon his 

seal, wbicli he used publicly. Of course, I was flattered, 
proud, vain, of the attentions of an English nobleman, young, 
handsome, full of money, and ardent in bis professions of 
iove, wbicb I have no reason to tbink of otberwise than aa 
sincere; I was seventeen, tall, straight, bandsonie form, face, 
and figure, and always dressed with taste. My eyes were 
black; eheeta, rosy; and hair like tke wing of a crow. I 
was well bred, and well read, and could talk and sing to cap- 
tivate. So could he, and we were both equally affected. 
When we left tie Spiings, he came with us to New York, 
and put up at tbe same hotel. Then I wa^ innocent. Oh, 
motiere ! mothora ! bow long can you answer for the inno- 
cence of your daughters who go to fashionable eating and 
drinking saloons, and leave them after midnight, with their 
young blood on fire, and in such a stale of mind that they 
liardly know whether they go home to rest in their own 
loom, or in some of the thousand fi'aps for the unwary, in 
almost cveiy street Jn the city ? 
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'■ Oh, mothers, mothers, eveiy ouo, 
With daughters free from sin, 
How can you look so ooldly on 
The ways fcom virtue daughters win ? 

" Late anppei'3 and wines, and constantly seeing others, wlia 
slionid set the young better examples, going the road that 
ruins viitue, had its effect. If I had been properly restrained 
by my mother, had been kept at home nights, and never 
learned to aip fashionable intoxicating drinks, my mother 
would not have mourned ' a girl lost.' 

"A few months after my first acquaintance with Sir 
Charles, I was living with him in a richly furnished house, in 
Eightoenth street, shamelessly passing as his wife, and 
treated as such by our acquaintance, although they knew 
that I was not. It was here that Katy was born, and 
received her first impressions of home and a fond father's 
love. Here I lived away my young womanhood in fashiona- 
ble dissipation, and then Sir Charles died suddenly, and 
without a will. He had always said, he would make a will, 
and give his vast property to ma and our child. But he put 
it off, as many others do, one day too long. Why do men 
defer this duty! A sacred duty to those they leave behind 
them, of their own flesh and blood. I knew, as his wife, 1 
had rights; and I went fo England to try and obtain them. 
I left my elegantly furnished house, which cost, I don't know 
how many thousand dollars to furnish, for my mother and 
my sister, and an uncle to occupy while I was gone. I found 
nil the pvoperiy in the bauds of Sir Charles's brother, and he 
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■was unwilling to give up the share that rightfiilly belonged to 
tis wife and child, because he said, we could not I'eijover it by 
law. He did not aay 'why, my conscience did. As a com- 
promise, if I would give him a general release, he offered five 
thousand pounds. I would have taken it, but I had employed 
a lawyer, and he hooted at the idea; Le looked for more 
than that for his fee when he recovered the full amount I 
told him that I had no maniage certificate, and that the 
minister who married us was dead. So he was ; Sir Charles 
was dead. I did not tell him that no other ever blessed our 
banns. I told him, that numerous persons would swear that 
they had heard him call me wife, and Katy his child. He 
said, that would do. I did not know that our opponents 
could produce as many more to swear, that they had heard 
Sir Charles say, that it was only a mawiage of conveoieuce. 
So, for an uncertainty of five hundred thousand as a mere 
prospect, I refused the certainty of five thousand,' and went to 
law. The evidence stood so balanced that the judge could 
not decide. ' Let the wife be sworn. Let her say, upon her 
oath, that she was married to Sir Charles, and the case will 
be given in her favor.' 

" There was a chuckling laugh just behind me, the tones 
of which went to my heait, aud I fainted. It was De Vrai. 
He had known me in this city, and persecuted me with his 
importunities while Sir Charles was living. I had turned 
him otF with a pi'omise, all too common, ' when Sir Charles is 
dead,' Then he I'enewed his importunities, and I told him, to 
wait a respectful time. He followed me to England, am.^ 
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Etill prised me, aud I stili put lijm off. He had tinted seve- 
ral times taat if I recovered tte suit, he well knew tliiit ha 
should lose his. It waa him that furnished mj opponent 
with a clue to the proof that we were nevei' married. It 
was Lim tliat laughed in my ear when the case rested upon 
the question, whether 1 would awear that I was married or 
not. For a moment, foe the sake of my child, I was 
tempted ; that laugh recalled me partially, and I was carried 
away in a litter, and the case adjourned. For aught I know 
it still remains adjourned. 

D V f 11 dm my hotel. I was in a state bui 
d n g p n listr With a foolish piide, to keep up 

p] !i f f Sir Charles, I had exhausted all 

my in d wf lly in debt. I had wiitten to my 

1 Nik il my furniture at auction, and send 

m h J -A^f 1 ng delay I got five hundred dol- 

11 hi saying, that was all the nett pro- 

d I f It, 1 an 11 how. I knew I was cheated, and 

w b 1 b fc. Then, my own friends, those who 

h f d 1 h h mistress of Sir Chailus, cast oii 

1 J. w m gl g to recover something for his 

h n I li h f 1 d Id cauae that child was not bo n in 
wed.0(,k. 

"I was now poor indeed. What eould I do, alone in a 
strange land ? I knew that De Vrai had no affection for jne, 
only such as one animal has for another, but in m.y despair 
I married him. 

■ "Hia means of living were derived from the same source 
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LIFE SCENKB IK MEW YORK. 87il 

tliat liiLLidreda of well-dressed gentlemen derive tlieira from, 
in this city. He was a gambler ; a genteel gambler, Suoh 
as you may find in every hotel in Kew York, in every public 
place, dressed in the very beat style, living in tlie most expau- 
fiive manner, with no trade, occupation, or exercise of mind 
or skill, except the skill of cheating at card playing. 

" At first, we lived pleasantly ; but pleasures with such meu 
are short-lived, and must be often changed. If successful in 
business—that is what they call their nefarious employment 
— they aie all smiles and afleclion to wife and diildren ; but 
if 'luck is against them,' they are the most unhappy men in 
the world, and make everybody else unhappy around them. 
As for enduring conjugal afiection, I believe the excitement 
of a gambler's hfe refideis. them incapable of feeling its influ- 
ence. I can scarcely fell how the months passed which I 
lived with that man, for I drank wine to excess every day. 
Not to becoino intosicated; only just fashionably excited. 
We lived in the best stylo of hotel life, often at tlie expense 
of the proprietoi's. 

" A little before Sis was bom, De Vrai met with ' a run of 
luck,' and we took a cott^'e out of town, and lived very 
comfortably for a yeai', upon the pioceeds of that 'windfall.' 

" What that run of luck was, may be guessed at from the 
following extract from a morning paper : — 
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ieim gentleman was found dead in hi* 


: bed, ai 


his lodgii 


ngB, this morni 


Dg, and it i 


3 supposed lie died from 


poison, 






lOB of immense loBsea at t. 


iiagam. 


ing tobie 


1, not only of 


his o«Ti m. 


oney, but a aum which 


he had 
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recoi-vcd in trast foi a widow and orphans, in Amoiica. It is said, 
that he owes his losses to the wi-etohed pi-actioe of drinking td iutoii- 
cal^on^ and that ha was faitly robbed while in this condition, by a 
oompanion of hia, one who made great pretence of friendsliip. U'' 
leaves a beautiful young wife, ' quite destitute,' 'fis aaid." 

"I did not know thoa that tliis companion of his ivas my 
husband. I found that out afterwards, and that he was mora 
than robbed. 

" Soon after that erent, De Vm brought the widow of tia 
victim to live in our house. I was the , wife — she the 
mistress. I was blind at fli-st, but I soon had my eyea 
opened. Opened not only to that fact, but that that wife had 
stood behind her husband's chair while he played with the 
villain who robbed him, and gave the signal of what cards 
he held ; and afterwards, when he became sober enough to 
realize his ruin, she proposed that they should tate poison, 
and die together. 

" The result need not be told, only that he died and slie lived. 

" When I made these discoveiiea from an overheard convci'- 
sation, I ordered tlia vile woman from my house. 

" ' My house, ray house, ha, ha, you poor simpleton. Every 
article in this house and every cent of money that you or 
yom' husband has on earth belongs to me, and these ate the 
papers. 

. " ' Now if you behave yourself you can stay here, if not, you 
will have to tramp, both of you.' 

" She shook the papers in ray face, and laughed at my look 
of fear and astonishment. To finish my agony, when I began 
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to talk something about f.lio rights of an Eiiglish wife, siio 
cooliy told mo that she had just as good a right to ray husband 
as I hid for he had oi e wife when I niarned him and that 
i^uiered my mimage a nulhty T\hit a ^1 o k f r a w ie 
—to hcii thit she is no wifo o t she i'* tl e i te of -i 
roller idulteiet ind muiderei 

I heird all fh s with i sort of ind fitien e fuic gii to my 
veiy nature It wa& well that I diJ for it enabled me to per 
feet my jlai '• %nd ciify them out ^\itb. a degree f coolness 
w orthy of a I ettcr ^ ur[ ue I ! 1 1 b^en pronusiog foi some 
timi, to ^is]t 1 fii n 1 f jT 1 weel ind I set about pt ting rp 
fDi the journB) at o ice I biiJ n t oup nord to De Vrai of 
whit I heird noT g,ivc h m one look it i proof rortune 
had made me arqiainted with the s eiet hiding place of tho 
money th s f, i Itj pan hal obtained froai then poor victim 
■m 1 1 di 1 not feel any compunctions of consi lence n taking 
It from them In three days afterwards I was m Pans 
Here I lived a feiv montii^ a wietched life of dissipation 
an 1 then Do Vrai tracked me to my 1 iding place a id I hid 
to fly oni^ moie , this time across the ocean. 

I had five hundred dollaia when I iimed in tins city. 
"What might I not have done with that sum if I h id used it 
prudently ? What I did do I must tell f hit it may be a 
warning to others. It would be a source of lonsoJation to 
me if I knew that the follies of ray life could be illummited 
and set up as a beacon hght to my fellow cieatures to save 
them from the quicksands of dissipation upon whith I have 
been wrecked — \vrecked b} mv opn folly and foolish pr d" 
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" It ivas pride, foolish wicked pride, that led oie to go to a 
fashionable hotel, and put up, with raj two children and nurse, 
aa Madams DeVrai, from Paiis. How soon five hundred 
doUaiB melt away, even with prudent living, at a Nev? York 
hotel. I did not live prudently. I drank to excess, gave late 
suppers,, and gamhled. This could not last long, though 
many hundreds of the dollars worse than wasted in those few 
weeks, were won firoiii others equally guilty of this besetting 
wickedness and folly with myself. Such a life could not 
last. My first step down was to a cheap lodging in Crosby 
street. I cannot tell how I lived there. I only know that 
my y.iluables, my clothes, everything went to the pawn- 
broker, and 1 went to that wretched hole where you first saw 
me in Oow Bay, from whence I drove my poor little Katy out 
in the sti'oets at midnight, to seii Hot Corn. It waa there 
that my poor child died. It was there that you received her 
dying blessing, and I her dying fprgiveneas for all the wroti^ 
that I had heaped upon her poor innocent head. It was then 
by her death that I was awakened to consciousness and I felt 
and saw my own deep soul and body destroying degradation. 
It was through her death and translation to a home in heaven, 
that I have obtained a hope that ray Father may forgive 
what my child has forgiven; and that, I may yet see her again. 
It was Him, it must have been Him that opened your ear to 
that little plaintive cry of ' Hot Corn,' that rose up througli 
yout window on its way to the home of angels watching 
over a child whom her mother had forsaken. 

"It was Hispowi'f — 1)0 (lartlily po\vv could have aroused my 
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mind from its lethargy, that awakened me one moment before 
it was too late. It was a titter trial, but nothing else but the 
death of that sweet child would have been suiScient to save 
hei' wicked mother; I cannot moiini her loss, because I feel 
that she ia now so much better off than wMle singing her 
iiightlj ciy through the streets, of ' Hot Corn, Hot Corn, here's 
jour nice hot corn ! ' Speaking of singing, have you soea the 
new song, just published, called ' 'fhe Dying "Words of Litlle 
Katy, or Will He Oome f 

" Oh it is beaulifiil. Here it is, do read it : — 

" Hei-e's hot Cora, nice hot corn V a, voice was crying 1 
Sweet hot corn, sweet hot corn ! the breeze is aighitiE ! 
Come huy, come bu}— tlia world's unfeeling- 
How can sha seil while aleeji is stealing? 

"Hot corn 1 come buy my nice .hot corn 1" 

All alone, eiII alone, she sat there weeping ; 
While at home, while at home, her sister's steeping, 
" Come buy, coma buy, I'm tjred of staying ; 
Come buy, oome buy, I'm tired of saying. 

Hot corn, come buy my niee hot com I" 

Often there, often there, sha 5a.t so dreac'ly 
With one thought, for she loved her sister dearly ; 
Did'st hate, liid'at hate — how could she ever, 
How could she hate her mother ? — never. 

" Hot com, oome buy my nice hot corn i" 

Often there, often there, while others playmg. 
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" Play buy, piay buy, tind henrted atrBiiger, 
Ona ear, then home, I'll brave Oii; d[uigcr; 

Hot corn, come buy my nice hot corn !" 

Now at home, now at home, her my is chajigiwgl 
" WOl ha come, will he coma ?" while feTer'e raging. 
She odea, she cries, "pray let me eec him ; 
Onoa more, once mote, pray let me see him. 

Hot corn, he'll buy my nice hot corn !" 

" Will he come, will he come ?" ehc'a constant crying, 
" Will ho come, wiU he come ?" poor Katy's dying. 
" 'Twas he, 'twas he, kind words was speaking 
Hot corn, hot corn, while I was seeking 

Hot com, who'll buy my nice hot corn ?" 

" Midnight there, midnight there, my hot corn crying, 
Kmdly spoke, first kind words, they stop'd my sighing. 
That night, that night, when sleep was Etealing, 
Kind words, kind words — my heart was heahng; 
, Hot com, he'll buy my nice hot com ! 

" Will he come, wUi ho come ?"'— weali handa are feuliiiE 
" He has oome, he has corneal see him kneeling — 
One kiss — the light — how dim 'tis growing — 
I thank — 'tis dark — good bye — I'm going — 

Hot com— no more shall ciy— hot coin ! ! V 

Drop a tear, drop a tear, for she's departed. 
Drop a tear, drop a tear, poor broken hearted, 
Now pledge, now pledge, the world is ciying. 
Take wiu-ning, warning, by Katy'a dying, 

" Hot oorn, who'll buy my nice hot com ?" 
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LIEE SCBSKS IN NE\y TORS. -385 

"The music of this, as it is arranged for tlie piano, is ona 
of tlie sweetest, plaintive tilings you ever heard." 

"And besides that, there are a good many other songs and 
tales, so Agnes tells me, already written, which never would 
haye been if my poof child had not been called away from 
liei' home of misery here on earth to one made for the inno- 
cent and good beyond tlie grave. Who knows how much 
good all those songs and stories may do in the world, to save 
others from the road which I took to destruction V 

" Oh, if the wretched, awful misery occasioned by rum, 
which I alone have seen, eould be pictured to the world, it 
does seem to me that no sane man or woman could ever look 
Tipon the.picture and live, without becoming so affected that 
they would foreswear all intoxicating beverages for ever after- 
wards." 

" Oh, sir, I know that I am now on my deaii bed, and 1 
feel as though I was talking from the spirit world, and I do 
pray you to tell my fellow creatures, one and all — tell my own 
SOX who are just beginning this life of temptation, degradation, 
sill, shame, woo, and death, what it brought me to, what it 
will bring all to, sooner or lafw, who, indulge as I did, first in 
wine, and, finally, in anything, everything that could sink 
reason into forgelfulness." 

Reader, have I obeyed that dying injunction 3 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

Jin,IA ANTRIM, AND OTHER OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 

Iff those who would reform tite vicious, knew the power of 
love and kind words towards tlie poor fallen creatures who 
abound in our city, and liow much stronger they are than 
prison bars, how mach moie powerful than liandoiiifB, fetters 
and whip lashes, we should soon see the spirit of reformation 
hoveling over us like the guardian angel sent to save a city 
that should be found to contain only five righteous persona. 

My readers may remember the slight glimpse they had of 
the lace of J 1 a Antnm on t vo occts ons — one as i str t 
walker o ly thirtee ye r ol ! Iressed m bor owed clo he 
or rati or garme t fu n I ed by one t tl held n s 1 o 
keep the k js of our n ero s c y | inden o ns wl e e 
nno ence b entripjel a d vi tue sold at a d se nt ana 
Hga n a year or two later when tl e fiend 1 o sd 1 our 
t ade la g! ed to see he dr gged out of o e of the under 
groun 1 dens ishe e demons d veil where n s sol 1 ui 
souk destroyed on her way to pr son and the tc m nat on of 
a career to wl ch one hal^ at least, art ve at, vho take tl e 
first step — fal'e step— in the same road. 
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LIFE SCESTiS IN NEW YOBK, 387 

In the morning she was "sent up:" a short phraso wliich 
means imprisonment for six months in the city penitentiary. 
Penitentiary 1 1 Wiiat is a penitentiary f A place of repent- 
ance and reformation, 

Oiu's is a place to harden young offondei's, or rum-made 
criminals — to make them worse rather than better. It made 
Jidia Antrim worse. It was tho work of the missionary, and 
the benevolent heart of Mr. Lovetree, and the kind words of 
Mrs. May acd Stella, that effected what dungeons, fetters 
whips, and harsh language could not. 

"Oh!" said Mrs. Morgan to me one evoning, " suet a story 
as my uncle has been telling me ; do tell him, uncle, about one 
of those ' Fiye Point girls,' rescued from one of those misera- 
bh>- dens." 

" You remember the girl," said he, " that jou saw dragged 
out of the cellar for picking her paramour's pocket? Come 
with me and you shall see her and heai- her own story. 
Athalia, come put on your hat and go with us. You know 
liow glad Mrs. May and Stella always are to see you." 

They were so this evening. Stella was in the front shop 
busy with her pins and needles, thieads and tapes, and all the 
numerous little artiUea of necessity which go to make up an 
assortment, for which she had a demand that not only kept 
her busy, but also a fine biight artive little boy. He is on 
the road to wealth and manhood now. He was on the road 
to ritin once. He wt" the son of a diunken fathei', who 
taught him to "png" and sell the stolen articles for mm. 
The reader has spm hiiu b.fore Would you like to know 
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wliere? Tirn I i^k t ] ago 3J— locL it (h t j t ^ cf 
tlie firemin rtacuing two childr n fiom tlie fl m Iliis 
bright l>oy is the child of drunken Bill Elaton How '^telKs 
eyes did 'pwkle aa bIip saw us enter fir moie tlian tliev 
would to see her best u torn r fi.r now she taw her be t 
friend, her kmi yatiou who giie her the moans to g 1 1 
good cuakimeri 

"Oh, HKthe ni the bpie is Mr Lo\ ti mi Mrs 
Morgan, an 1 that Uiei gentleoniil 

Then Mrs. May's eyes ipaiUed, for "she Tvaa so glad to sea 
us" — ste was alwajs gl-ul to see us. She was very busy in 
the littSe hack shop, working iiway, and she had two very 
neat-looking industnona giils at work with her. We have 
8oen hoUi of them fcpfoit, One of them for the first time oa 
the steps of the Bank of the Republic, clothed in a poor 
dirty ragged dress, with that same little boy, sickly and 
pale, ieaniag upon his sister for support, and keeping her 
company as the two wandered through the streets, making 
midnight melodious witli that ever pealing summer cry, of, 
"Hot corn, hot com, here's your nice hot corn, smoking 
hot, smoking hot, just from the pot, all hot, hot, hot!" 

Ste will sing.it no more. She is in a better situation now 
for a Httle girl than midnight street rambling ; that is not the 
btst school for young girls — we have seen how near the brink 
uf ruin it led Sally Eaton. 

She was rescued just in time — ^just before she was lost. 
Two gi'eat calamities fell upon her in one night Her father 
wns killed, and her mother'a house was burned, leaving the 
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poor '.vidow iind lier two children in the street, naked, except 
one garment, amid the crowd that came to look upon wliat 
abe then thought the wreck of all hope. It pi'oved her 
greatest blessing ; for in tliat crowd were those who took her 
in, and clothed and fed, and sent her children to school, and 
taught her girl how to work ; and, finally, placed her as a help 
to another widow, where she will soon learn and cam enough 
to help herself. The other giri, who is now working with her 
old companion, was once her street associate in rags and 
■wret<shedneas ; afterwards, her envied, because better clothed, 
acquaintance. We saw her too, upon the same evening that 
we first saw the little Hot Corn girl driven away from her 
hard seat upon those cold stcne steps — less cold than the 
heart of the great world towards its outcast population. "We 
saw her again, just where we then knew that her course of 
life would lead her— to intoxication, — wretchedness— crime- 
prisons, and — no, she stopped just short of death, and returned 
to virtue, industry, and happinesa, 

Aiter the heartfelt, happiness-giving congratulations of 
Mrs. May, Stelia, Sally Eaton, and "Brother Willie," were 
over, 1 turned to a niee, modest-looking young girl and said, 
" and who is this ! What is your name !" 

" Julia Antrim, sir," 

Did I dream 3 No, I did not dream, I looked upon sober 
reality. It was the poor outcast, whom I had seen dragged 
away fi'om the underground abode of all that is bad, to " the 
Tombs," and from whence she went to " the Island," and as I 
heard, from there, at the expiration of her noviciate, to one 
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of the lowest, moat degraded, worse than beastly, abodes of 
those who have only the form of humanity remaining. So 1 
told her I had heard, and she replied, 

" True — where else could 1 g^s ? I could go iiowheie but 
there. I came out of prison witli only the clothes they gave 
me there, "with my hair cropped — branded, to tell ail the world 
to beware of me — that I was a ' prison bird.' If I deeired, 
and I really did, to return to a virtuous life, the door was 
for ever closed against me. I went back to Mrs. Brown's, the 
woman who had first tempted me, with fine clothes and 
jewelry, to sin — to tliat house where I lost all that a poor girl 
has on earth — her virtue — where I had sinned and profited, 
iis the term is, by sinning; where I had left piles of rich, 
clothing, aud pretended friends. I knocked at the door, once 
so ready to open for my first admission, and that too was 
closed in my face with an oath, a horrid, wicked woman's 
oath, bidding me to go sway or she would send a policeman 
— I knew the policeman would do her bidding — to take mo 
away as a common street vagrant, coming there to disgrace a 
' respectable house.' I went away, dispirited, broken-hearted, 
an 1 sunk 1 vi nto that wretched abode in Antlionj '.treet, 
vhe e I was fo nd by M . Pease, and actually compelled, 
much aga nst my w 11 fo go to the l^ive Pomts Ilou'^e of 
Ind stry whe e I was wa hed, and clothed, and fed, and 
E 1 e ed, furn shedw th work, and, above all eKe, tauglit to lo^e 
God and pray, and, for the first time in more tlian two years, 
to feel one moment of happiness. 

Whou I was with those wretches in that, miserable hole 
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ivkere Mr, Peaso foiiiid me, I rc-allj thought thai my heart 
had got so bad, that it couid not, would not, ever he good 

'! How I did use to ctitse and hale everybody (liat was good. 
Ihiit good man who saved me at last, I hated woree than all 
othei'a. All who are like what I was then, hate him and 
f(.'ar him more then they do all the prisons and polica in the 
tity. If somebody would publish the truth, or only half the 
truth, of what I alone know of tho crime and miseiy about 
the Five Poiata of Jfew Yort, and how much good all the 
good men have done who have devoted themselves to the 
ri: format! on of tlioae wretched human beings, I do think that 
cveiyhody with a good heart would buy the book, and thus 
contribute a mit« to aid the good work — ^a work that saves 
from a life worse than death, scores of children and young 
girls, lost to every virtuous thought or action ; lost to all hope 
in life or eternity. 

" Oh, sir," and she seized me by the hands in her energy, 
" you can write — Stella has told me how you can wi'ite — that 
you have written some powerful stories ; pray write more, 
more, more ; the worl<l will read, and it will do a world of 

" Well, Julia, if I write, I must have characters and names, 

to fill up the incidents of my Life Scenes, shall I use yours!" 

" Yes, yes, if it will do good, and save others." 

"And mine." "And mine." "And mine." "I think," 

said Mrs. May, " that the incidents connected with Athalia'a 

\iie, would alone, make quite a volume ; would you have anv 
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objection to having them written out and published, Mi's. 



s I might consent, if it was well done, if it would 
serve as a bgacon to save others from being shipwrecked upoa 
the same desolate shore where I canje so near being totally 
lost ; only escaping by the smallest chance, and by one of t!ie 
most singular interpositions of Providence, and through the 
eflbrts of one of the' weakest iuatruments. It is to Stella, first 
of all that I owe my present happiness. It was through her 
that all my friends became interested for me. In fact, if it 
had not been for her, my dear uncle would never have known 
■where to find me." 

"Eather give the credit to a higher power; that power 
which gave him the kind benevolent heart that beats in hia 
breast ; that disposition to watch over the young and guard 
the innocent, whicli led him to take an interest n my [ oor 
child. Let us be grateful to all the humble instr ments of 
Him who givetli every good and perfect gift to mi b t to 
Him to whom wo owe all of our present happ ne s be the 
final praise." 

Now there was a little space of silence ; a time for refiec- 
tion ; all were too full of thought, holy, happy thought, to 
speak. It is good to think. The world ia generally too 
much given to act without thinking. Mr. Lovetree was not. 
He thought that we had agreed to visit Mrs. De Vrai, on our 
way home, " but before I go," said he, " I want to invite you 
all to dine with ua next Sabbath. I want to see our little 
parly of friends all togeUier, for a certain purpose." 
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" Uiiele always has a littlo surprise to play ofi upon Lis 
friends. I am afraid lliJs ia not a pleasant one, or else he 
would Eot tave chosen Sunday," 

"I chose that," said he, " because I know how difficult it is 
for the laboring poor to gii'e a day from their working time, 
f<n- any kind of recreation. I assure you tJiat this ■will be a 
pleasant surprise, though not an inappropriate one for the day, 
for I intend to have a minister with iis fo ask a blessing upon 
our food." 

" Oh," said Stella, " 1 can guess iL" 

YoUDg girls arc always ready to guess as she did. She 
guessed it ivas fo be a wedding. She guessed tJiat Mrs. 
Moi'gan v/iss going to be married. Tlien the others guessed 
60 too. Mra. Morgan guessed not. She was sura she could 
not got married without somebody to have her. Of course 
not. But Stella thought that " somebody" would not be very 
hard to find. She knew a gentleman that liked her well 
enough to marry her." 

At any rate, that the party was to be a wedding one was 
pretty well settled. Whether the bride will be Athalia or 
not we shall see So then, after lots of " good night " and 
'■ do come again soon," we parted, and went on. our way to 
visit the sick and dying victim of fashionable dissipation, 
which led her through a rapid career of a few happy months, 
and then through years of woe, from wine at dinner, to 
" cobblei'S " at late suppers, and bitters in the morning ; till an 
appetite was acquired which could only be satisfied by con- 
stant libatioTiS of nnytbing that would intoxicate, procured by 
It" 
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any means, however debasing, till she ceased to be a huiy ; 
almost ceased to be a woman ; quite forgot that slie was a 
mother; else how could she have driven that poor little inno- 
cent child ont upon the streefs, muriy and damp, with her 
cry of " Hot Com, hot corn, all smoking hot 1" while the poor 
child was chilly, cold, and starving ? 

Poor girl- — poor little Katy ! Thy mother loves thee now. 
Look down from thy blest abode — it is thy mother calls, it is 
thy voice she hears, and she answers, " Yes, yes I will come." 

" She is better, sir," said Phebe, as we entered the door. 
"She has been sitting up a good deal, and she talks of going 
over to your house to-morrow, Mrs, Morgan ; she says she 
must go out, and tak^ the air, or she never will get well." 

This was pleasant news, and it quit* elat«d Mrs. Morgan, 
Mr. Lovetree gave one of his peculiar expressions of counte- 
nance as soon as he saw her, which told as plain as though Le 
had spoken it, that ste never would go out again but once, 
that would be a ride which all must, none are willing, to take. 

We were all very much delight«d to Snd Mrs. Meltrand and 
Agnes, with Mrs. Do Vrm. Mrs. Meltrand, ever since she had 
first seen her, had fallen in love with little Sissee, the sweet 
little Adaleta, and this evening Mrs, De Vrai, had made lier a 
final promise, that if she should not get well, Mrs. Meltrand 
should have her for her own ; and she had promised to adopt ha- 
and make her as much her child as though she was really so. 

" But what is the use of talking ? I don't feet any mora 
like dying than you do. I am almost we)). My cough has 
quite gone." 
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But a bi'ight cnmsoQ spot upon each cbeet had not gone, 
and that told its own tale, Adaleta was delighted with sister 
Agnes, Slie could hardly bear to part witli her. She will 
not, but her mother must. How little aiiy one would have 
thought, as we parted that evening, leaving the invalid so 
cheerful and full of hope, that we had parted for tho last time. 
Nol not the last time — may we hope for one more meeting! 
Let us now retire to onr chambers and prepare for that meet- 
ing. Let us say to tha' reader, as we said to the poor sufferer, 
" Good night. God be witli you 1" 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 



"Br and by" is easy said ; it means au uncertain time, but it 
comes at last. It came to Mrs. De Viai, only a few hours 
after our last parting. Pbebe came with the early morning 
to say, " She is gone, sir ; gone to meet her poor child in the 
hope of the penitent. After you went away, she lay and 
taltetl and talked about you, all of you, and Mrs. Meltrand 
and Agnea, and how happy she should be if she was a going 
to die, to think that her child would have such a good mother 
and sister, and so many real friends ; and how different it 
would be with herself now, here and hereafter, as well as her 
child, than it would have been if she had died In her former 
residence of wretchedness, sin, and woe. Then I asked her if 
she would taie her medicine and go to sleep, and she saidi 
*by and by, not now ; I feel so well, so happy, I can almost 
fancy that I see my poor little Eaty in heaven among the 
angels. I oiten see her here in the room when I am laying 
with my eyes closed, hut not asleep ; and I often think I heat 
her dying words, "Will he Come!" and I say "yes, he has 
come; the Saviour has come, tiiy child, to your mother." 
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Then she says, " ihon come, raotlier, comu and live k'iOi is ;'' 
and I answer, " by and by." By and by, Pliebe I shall go, 
but not yet, I am going to get well now.' 

" So I went and lay down in the back rooni, and I lieai'd 
nothing of her, though I got up and looked at her a good 
many times, but she seemed to be sleeping so sweet, I thought 
T would not wake her to take her medicine-— the doctor said I 
need not. In the morning I got up, and looked in the room, 
and there was Sissee sitting up in the bod, trying to open her 
mother's eyes; then she would put her arms around her neck 
and kisa her, hut there was no kiss in return. Then, she sat 
back and looked at her a minute, and tlicn called — ' Phebe, 
Phebo, mamma does not speak, oh Phebe, is mamma dead V " 

Yes mamma was dead. She had died as calm and free 
from pain and full of joy as when she said " good night " to her 
friends. She had died full of anticipation that she was going 
to live to get well ; that she would not join the spirit of Littla 
Katy now, but by and by ; by and by sho would come. 

Drop a. tear, drop a tear, for Bhe'3 departed ! 
Wreath a tanile, for bIis died not broken-hearted. 

This was on Friday morning. On the Sunday following, 
the intended party met at Mrs. Morgan's and paftook of an 
early dinner. " For," said Mr. Lovelree, "we have a good deal to 
do this afternoon. In the first place, some of our friends are 
disposed to be united in the holy, the blessed bonds, that bind 
the sexes together in a union that should be indissoluble, and 
productive of nothing but happiness. After that we have a 
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tliity to pcrfui'TO, wbiuh though it is generally termed melan- 
choly, must not be made so on tie present occasion. We 
shall go to deposit the body in Greenwood, tbat lovely place 
of rest for the dead, of one who we have every reason to 
believe died a true penitent, and is now with the spirit of 
Little Katy, where those who are murdered by the same cause 
that produced her death, will seldom ever be found. Our 
good missionary is with us, and we will have the wedding 
ceremony before the funeral one, because many go irom that 
to tie grave, none come from there to the marriage feast." 

Now all began to look ai'onnd for the happy couple. Mrs. 
Morgan was dressed as tbougli she might be a bride, but 
where was the groom ! Mr. Lovetree whispered to Mrs. 
Meltrand, for she was there with Agnes and little Sis, and 
Mis. Meltrand said that Frank would be there by the time. 

"Now what Frank is that!" said Stella in a whisper to 
Mrs. May; ''it must be Frank Bai-kley ; and so it is Mrs. 
Morgan that is. going to be mamed. Oh, dear, I am sorry, I 
was in hopes she would always live with her old uncle, as she 

It was Frank Barkley who was expected. He was an old 
acquaintance of Mrs. Meltrand, a little wild in his youth, and 
came within an inch of the precipice over which so many 
young men tumble. Mr. Lovetree had said, " there is some- 
thing good in the fellow," and between him and Mrs. Mel- 
trand, it was developed. He is a good fellow — a sober fellow 
now — and he is going to be married. Now the door bell 
lings. 
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" There iiat is him.'' 

Yes, it was him. He v/as told tliat all were waitiug for 
him, and ke said " he had come to tha minute agreed upon." 
Poor Stella shed tears. She cried to think her dear fiiend, 
Mrs. Morgan, was about to be mamed. Slie cried without a 

Mr. Lovetree said to Fi'ank, " allow me to illtrodu^^o you 
to my niece. Mi's. Morgan." 

He started hafik from Iicr, rubbed his eyes, and looted 
again. Stella rubbed hers. She was convinced now that they 
were not to he married. Poor Frank looked confused and 
in doubt. He approached neat enough to Mrs. Morgan to 
whisper, " Lucy," to which she replied, " Yes," and he said, 
" God bless you then," and turned away to meet his hride. 

This was Agnes. And he took her by the hand, and led 
her up to the minister who was to pronounce them man and 
wife, and said — " Now, sir, we are ready." Then a. couple, 
who wei'e to act as btidesmaid and bridegroom's attendant, 
took their stations upon the floor. It was fie opinion of all 
present that they would act as principals in a similar scene 
by and by. 

Perhaps the reader would like to know who tliis ni^atly- 
dressed, bright couple are, for he Las seen them several times 
before. It is one of Mr. Lovetree's oddities that you see 
them now. You have seen them when they wonld not he 
very fitting guests ia a parlor, but they wear wedding-gar- 
ments now. This is Tom, who held the cup of cold watet 
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400 HOT coKs 

'm the lips of the dying Madalina, and this is his reward. Tfia 
ueat, lovely girl at his side is Wild Maggie — Mi^ Margai-et 
Reagan. The fine-looking hearty man that is leading up a 
■well-dresSed woman to the altar — another couple to be mar- 
ried — is one of the former ctistomers of Cale Jones's grocery. 
It is Maggie's father. His bride is Mrs Enton We have 
seen her and her two children in some of the eaih scenes ot 
this volume. We saw them in the stiect thin — we see them 
in tJie parlor now. We see Ihpm much betlei, much hjp- 
pier this time, and we see them just as no might see ill the 
laboring class, if we could abolish the trafiii, in lum horn the 
world. Theie are two othei i^mles liere to leir testimony 
to that fact It wis the particular reijuest oi Reagan ind 
Maggie that they should be prestnt lo witness and lejoice 
over the powei ot the pledge to 8a*o We liive seen both 
these couples stand up to be mamed btfote the sara minister 
who is now saying thi' solemn noids ot the mamag <,ii 
juony to those before him You maj bep thein is ihe\ were 
when you fiist saw them, if jou will tum bitk to the plate 
facing the " T« o Penny MaiTiage ' 

Julia Antrim and Willie Eeigin act is attindanta upon 
this last couple, and Sally Ee'^an and Stella May die^sed lu 
pure white — dresses of their own m k — with wieitls of 
flowers in their hair, made hy thur o*\n hmds^ — stived the 
company with cakes and fruits ind tia and coffee Thtn the 
carriages came to the door, and all went— not to a tavoni, or 
drinking saloon for a riot, to commemorite the most serious 
ivcat of life, but in ali soberness due to the o 
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sign the romains of poor Madame De Vrai to her final resting- 
place on the earth. 

It is a pleasant drive to Greenwood Cemetery, and it is a 
pleasant place for the tomlis of our fiiends. It is a good 
place to go to meditate, among the new-made graves in the 
fresh-turaed earth, and among the proud monmnents of tiiose 
who have lain long enough beneath thdr maj-ble coverings 
to be forgotteii. I did not forget to look, as I passed along, at 
tho rose bush whicli I saw planted by a widow at the grave 
of her rum-murdered husband. It was gi'owing fresh and 
vigorously. 

Kow we stajid axound the open grave that is soon to be 
niied by another victim of a trade that feeds scores and 
starves millions — that saves one life and causes a thousand 
deaths— that consigns youth, innocence and beauty, equally wifi 
old age, to a premature grave. Now we lower this !ast victim 
—still young, beautiful, intelligent, full of sweetness of disposi- 
tion and kindness of heart — into hergi-ave. Now we look at the 
little cherub, the darling, sweet, much loved Adaleta, her 
oi'phan child, and now at her sister's grave, then at the weep- 
ing circle, who stand and sob as the falling clods bring foilh 
that hollow sound, nevei' heard in any other place. Now the 
voice of him who says : " 'Tis the last of earth," " Let iis 
pray," breaks the charmed circle of intense silence. 

Why is every eye upturned at tho close ? y Did each listen- 
ing ear fancy it heard the sound of an angel's voice in the air, 
breathing the words,— "Will he Come ?" " Will he Come ?" 

And did, they expect to see the face of Little Katy in the 
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clouds, looking down upon tliose she loved, paying tlis tributn 
to her mother, now sleepiBg bj her side in the gi'ave ; now 
with her child in the spirit land of tie bleat ? 

Now the tall com is waving o'er the mountain and glen, 
And the sickle U reaping both ths com and the m$n ; 
And the child that was sleeping where the lampa dimly shone, 
Like lie com, now ia willi'ring, in Uie vale all alone. 
" Hot corn I" ahe waa crying, in the night, all alone, 
" Hot corn 1 here's your nice hot com 1" in the grave all alone. 

Where the chill rain waa falling, sat the poor child asleep ; 
Where the lights nightly burning, city Tigils help keep — 
Where the ague was creeping through the blood and the bone 
Of the child that was sleeping on the euib-stooe alone. 

" Hot corn 1 here's your nice hot corn 1" in the grave all alone. 

In a daik room lonely, lay the child all awaJie, 
With a voice wildly crying, " Will be come, for my sake 7" 
Then a good man was praying, while to her dimly shone, 
Poor fading light — ceaaea burning — and wiUi God she's alone. 
" Hot com I" she waa crying, in the night all alone, 
"Hot com ! here's your nice hot corn !" in the grave all alone. 

In the dark grave sleeping, while poor Katy'a at rest, 
While the wild storm tagmg, over sweeps o'er her breast — 
While the mourners are weepii^ for the dead paased away. 
Let ua pledge by the living that the cause we will stay. 

" Hot corn I" she was crying, in. the night all alono, 

" Hot corn ; here's your nice hot corn," in the grave al) alone. 
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Among tile many poetical effusions which have beec 
elicited by reading the story of " Little Katy," I think the 
following, wHch appeared in the New York Tribune, wili he 
read with pleasure. It is iVom the pen of Mrs. B. F Foster, 
of Nen' York : — 

WiHi dizzy whirl, on ruaheil the wheels 

Along the Citjr'B murky street, 
And muELc'a light^ inspiring peals 

Rang out from lolly's gay tetreat ; 
And busy footsteps hurried past, 

And human voices, harsh and wild, 
Commingling, flijated on. the blast; 

When the shrill accents of a child 
Xtose mid ih.e din, in tones forlotn, 
And cried, " Come, buy hot com, hot com !" 

Like some aad spirit wafted by, 
A stranger to the ways of earth, 

Came up that httlo plaintive cry- 
Sweet discord to the sounds of mitfli. 

UiJieeded by the reckless crowd, 

There stood a giri, a, pale, wan thing, 
. And 'neath her bosom's tattered shroud. 
There lurk'd an age of euffeiing ; 

While a'en iJU night approached the mom, 

In feebler voic-;, she cried, "Hot Corn I" 
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Tlie gas Ismp's elare fell on ker feioe, 

But lighted not her Janguid eyes ; 
Aixd down her pallid cheeks, the liace 

Of tears, bespoke her miseriss ; 
With hunger gnawing at her heatt, 

Site shireied, na the niglit wind blew 
Hg[ EOiled and lagged clothes apoit ; 

Till all Inaansibio she gvew. 
And sinking in imhlessed sleep, 
Porgot to oiy, " Hot Corn," and weep. 

Alone, so yoiii^, how came she there ? 

To sell hot eotn so lute at nightj 
Had ahs no &iends, no home, nowhere 

To rest, and hide her from the sight 
Of Iherude worM? No mother ? Husli! 

That holy name la not the one 
Pot Eaty's parent. Woman ! blush 
■ For thy lost sister ; blush to own 
That thou oanat ever fall bo low, 
To plunge thy children into woe. 

Within that moUier's heart, the light 

Of love was quench'd. quenoh'd by the flood. 
The damning flood, whose waters bli^t 

All that is left of human good : 
And in her breast (hat demon reigned, 

Who "GiTe, give, give!" is ever crying; 
Demanding still to be muntajned, 

Wliile all wilidn, around, is dyii^ ; 
Ootpoaring in its baneftil breath. 
Destruction, sorrow, sin and death. 
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TliB lipa which should have kjaa'd away 

Her daugliter'a teare, dealt curses forthj 
The haad ■which sliould hava heeti her stay, 

Was but ihe ininiHtCT of wrath ; 
Blind to her waQts, deaf to her prayers, 

Eegardleaa of the driving storm. 
To open streets and midnight aits, 

She drove that little ehrinting form, 
To earn a dram I In ehame and aoom 
With famished lips to cry, "Hot corn!" 

"Hot ootn, hot corn !"— night after night. 

More Taint and feehle grew that voice — 
Still fiercely burned each glaiing iight, 

Still music bade ihe town rejoice ; 
The ceaseless footatepB pased along, 

Up came the wild disooidant tones. 
The voices of the thoughtleBS throng,— 

The bounding wheels rolled o'er llie stones, 
Bat midst the din, the rush, the roar, 
Poor Katy'e cry is heard no moce. 

Ill one of (hose dark, ncisome cells, 

The wretched call their home, she liefl 
All motionlesP ; the icy spells 

Of death, have closed those weary eyes ; 
She speaks not now, Alas ! how dread ! 

That calm reproaohfid silence, when 
Beside the wnmged and injured dead. 

We kneel in vain 1 Low in that d«n 
Behold the strickon molher cower i 
Grown sober in one teorfiil hour. 
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